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ADDRESS OF THE PRI 
By WititamM Coor BLA 
fes wil 
ir rt t ¢ 
‘ cess 
1 to { ike 
; is tair 
. find ’ 
an < asior il r 
" of teps of 
Roman punch now t t I 
shape i A recept i il r tr ey ¢ 
ride to make rt I the rest 
rhe rulers of the feast ‘ estly tried \ 
to heed the warnings of eir | rs vd f 
have not intended to ¢ i their tables f 
They have rne in mind Swift's direct - WwW 
Give ) more to every guest e's able to t ot! 
ligest; give him always of the {| e an t pr ~ 
ittle ata time If they have caught th - we Si 
fection of a bountiful hospitality from the city some dif 
n which we meet, and if they have not hadthe rived at 
heart to refuse additional and xpected better f 
treats offered by some of the guests repa ed t v « 
it may be by some new receipt, and handsomely realize | 
dished up for this special occasion, you will n nterests 
I amsure blame them. You donot know,even’ with wt 
so, how many good things they have unavoida- ar re 
bly deprived you of —one of which was the f eager 
pleasure of accepting the cordial invitatic f other, br 
the University of Georgia to visit Athens for a weary w 
day and break our bread with them. younge 
Like the chairman of a public dinner | ght make t 


gram by more than a formal 
and what I have to say sh 
than this. 


sions when I have sat am 





all 


But I have observed 


word 


ha 


not to keep you from a discussion of the pre 


ot gyre ng, 
rdly 
rary 


n other 


ng the guests at these 


tables that the chairman is expected himself 
provide the first course, something of cha 
acter such as we are all familiar with, neatly 
served up on the half shell, to be sw we 
whole by every well-conducted guest wit t 
too much consideration or criticism t 
half-dozen preliminary mouthfuls short, t 


prepare the way for what f 
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t ww the f 
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re ‘ t Sa 
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€ re ed 
t r that we have 
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how iny-side are th 

Ww tive are the forces 

i s this becomes clearer 
h of us, that living spark 

s transmitted from e toar 
ng he ler it may be 
d kir ng afresh in the 
trie es, the mmon desire 
ry a potent force for good in 
ng, yet often floundering 

s these meetings of the Amer 
ation were the nly oppor- 


ns to come together and know 


arry back to their individual 

1 sense of responsibility and a 
sness of wer to grapple with 
‘the ass ation has thus sat- 
ed is shown not only by its 

t by the number of local asso 
dual States or parts 

prung the course of 


the last ten years. There are now 23 such asso- 
ciations in 20 different states, and it is safe to 


say that ten years hence there will not be a 


state in the Union in which the library work- 
ers do not regularly meet together to discuss 
their common interests. Without the add 


tional opportunity afforded by these local asso- 


ciations, librarians, except in the cities, are 


more isolated than they should be if they would 
keep their own work abreast of what is being 
Yet the 


not make the meetings of the National 


lone elsewhere. local associations do 


Assoc 
ation less desirable These larger meetings 
draw together the ablest workers from eastand 
west, from north and south, and bring home to 
1 way that a state 


to f 


each in 
do We 


here a far greater variety of 


all the interests of 


association cannot are able cus 


interest and at- 


tainment The meeting of a state association 


is likely to be composed of representatives from 


a number of lesser libraries, all having much 


the same necessities, or it may be dominated by 


libraries of its section or 


the one or two great 


by its state commission Such conditions are 


not unfavorable has to 
do, 


these limitations 


for the special work it 


in being placed above 


but there is a strength | 


as is the case in the meetings 


of this association, and in having the ideas and 


methods which have developed in different 


parts of the country brought face to face, and 
still 


ideas and methods sitting side by side, ready to 


more in having the exponents of those 
discuss and criticise 

Another advantage which is the special privi- 
the that it 
varies its place of meeting widely from year 


lege of National Association is 


to year. It thus brings large nuinbers of us 
into personal relations with libraries and libra- 
rians that would otherwise remain unknown 
to us, and it also makes it possible for us to 
meet where library interests are as yet less 
developed and where we may hope by our pres- 
ence and by our discussions to draw public at- 
tention to the importance of the objects we have 
at heart. Librarians have faith in their work. 
Some of us are almost ready to rest our whole 
social salvation on the library working with the 
school. At any rate we boldly claim that there 
is no movement directed toward a better social 
order, a deeper religious life, a truer apprecia- 
tion of the beauties or the forces of the world, 
that is not helped by the library, no pernicious 
tendency or hindering narrowness that the li- 
brary will not help to check. This year the 
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association has come further south than ever 


before. We have come, I trust, with oper 
minds, ready to learn whatever we can of new 
conditions here, and ready to help, if we can 
to open the way for a larger library develop 
ment than the South has yet knows: We 

gratulate those of you whose homes and worl 


are here in the south, on the field you have | 

fore you, and on the influence on life and 
thought that you can exercise In the progress 
already made throughout the country you have 


a rich store of experience to draw upon, an ad- 


vantage such as no group of library workers or 


promoters has had in equal degree before. Itis 


only yesterday, for example, that any syste- 
matic attempt was made to provide books and 
build up a reading habit in villages where as 


yet it is practically impossible to establish per- 


the travelli 





manent libraries, but the story g 


library as now developed in 25 different states 


shows how much can be done for just such 
communities Never before have such active 
measures been taken t wring the library into 
ine with the school and to influence the char- 


children’s reading, and the story of 
endless 


adaptations is an 


acter ot 


what has been accomplished and the 


variety of the work in its new 


inspiration for all who take it up in new fields, 


for the lesson it impresses is not what great es 


tablishments are required for success — thoug! 
\ 


there is abundant use for great establishments 


and ample means — but rather how much car 


be done by simple means directed by human 


tact and sympathy. 


You have graciously welcome s to tl 
beautiful land of the south. We would also 
gladly welcome you in ever larger numbers 


to the happy and satisfying field of labor ir 


1 


which we are engaged, and bid you be 


good courage. Librarians, it is true, have 
their times of discouragement like other mor- 
tals. There is so much that might be done if 
only the strength, the means, and the wis 
dom were ours, and at times we lack all three 
of these necessities. But the work itself whe: 
rightly presented appeals so directly to the 
common sense and to the better instincts of a 
community, and as it grows justifies itself so 
plainly, that the librarian whois in earnest and 
has faith (and tact), whose first thought is for 
the solid success of the library and not for self, 
is sure in time to win the support of thos 


about him, and to gather both strength and 


wisdom from experience and from watching the 





















































et aiwavs 1 es c ror r wi ‘ at w } n eve the state meetings ar 
sDTrary 5 be garaea t S xury ( essible > evelopment seems ton 
enjoyed by those tow t ca i e if only the number of meetings to be at 
as a necessity ¢ with the rt ter i is not too greatly multiplied Just her 
hurch or the « ntry re r ré ljanger, however, and to my nm 
In this place and att t rospect of tt eetings in a vear are quite as bene 
trengthen rar te art wice that number 
t. Mr.t gie's gift to Atlant lical librat beat 
. t t t w c t k V ! ! t ‘ stinct a 
t southeast ike for the u the est } 
rt t t i ! € my guns ! ¢ tere tn fth nad le 
1 exten ul \tla c k s hit prov ng for tl 
i { t wl t tart tt Of Mr. ¢ t t F ibve at the eetings ¢ 
j f rl oift ie y t brari¢ the eral as ati we te our shortcon 
ne s lik to ft vider f et ‘ th ¢ ec with regre it ve assure 
s on \ “ ther n the med I st braries 
te t e rat tha v we recognize t tmany the ques 
att I s t e the ! aries, es 
Ww et f stirt ¢ \ er ones, may not erest ther 
t t mit t t r “ t he A 4 mypre 
i ? S f tray r é t ‘ the ¢ ' r ‘ r eTrests ¢ 
encouraging the foundation here tr Vest their supy 
tow t ri t e at 1 ¢ ‘ while it " n “fe 
. tent hey F ‘ tage " e 
: i ' tions their me £ er time ace al 
rr +} € ‘ ass r € { é 
} ent tl Ww hra rote ‘ w ‘ tion w 
t t forces that s I the t rat at at 
Y ¢ the “Ww t g e the ) ce t t qtr erotinr rt t 
} , eo f At \ cat i Ys c af ‘ net 
{ t forth \ the firs ace rarie { refer 
R t ry | { Georg f ( gislatures, and ht 
c t dent secretary v libra colle of 4 
‘ lg f t { ‘ I ent t . { ¢ ‘ 
Andrew Carnegi \ t terested t e ce ge es wh the s Cl 
t Mr. Carnegie ha itor I I i ce and assistance 
] t é nember of t A. L.A t funct ¢ e likely totake upon the 
and tt rning the exe tive ard, a < s e¢ and ré tt future For tt 
mark of its appreciation ol undant gift reason pinion, whether a separate ¢ 
estowed upor rar nd the efficient i f idition is found desirable or 
has thus give ibr ivancement, I tl ate rarians belong distinctly in the 
nominated him a I rary mber of this L.A where they " ‘ mportant part 
ke at where they can best keep in t 





rk elsewhere 
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those already organized has been on the whole 
greater than ever before lo chronicle their 
‘ 


loings is far beyond the scope of ad- 





iress, but to judge from their programs the 
subjects of most present interest may be said 
to be travelling libraries, women's clubs, libra- 
ries and schools, and children’s rooms ar 
children’s reading, all subjects nnected, not 
with the technica rganization of the library 
but with the extensior its influence to new 
communities or new classes In regard to 
hildren's reading t m worth while t 





mention the criticism made by one of our Germa 
friends in the Centr fatt, who speaks of chil- 
ren’s libraries as t <tension run mad 
Children he says not ‘long among 
ks. They sl l first be thoroughly taught 
to read in the great book of nature rheir other- 


wise small need of reading can and should be 


met through the school and the home In spite 


t the misconception of what the library is trying 











o do for children in this country, there is 
enough truth at the bott f the criticism for 
S to keep it in n and guard against the 
suggested abuse 
There are many points in the year's story 
that I sh 1 like t lwell uy t time is 
wanting We must not wever ea 
mentioned the recent appointment of a Libra- 
rian of ¢ g S,a [ t t iwhich a 
brat have take lively t est That 
this apy tment ha er ndependently 
any | tical pressure or iera I n 
gr ls of eminent fitness alor d that the 
new librarian s 1 be able to enter upon his 
luties solutely u pered by y personal 
bligations or political ties is surely a matter 
for hearty ngratulation. That the ie of 
prev perience and technical knowledgs 
of librar inag ent, a iyS rig \ sisted 
upon Dy this association ias been striking!y 
recognized by this appointment, is a good 
1ugury for the future, and w we hope, be 
fruitful of good results in bringing sharply t 
public attenti the fact that politics must be 
absolutely eliminated fron brary iministra- 
the sele f i s In t s 
respect t x ple of Library of Congress 
i ¢ ex cle t ive tS specia ence 
j ) tate il Ww t olitica onsidera 
tions e ha ften ruled It is ur 
necessary for me to rehearse the art which 
this association took in advocating a suitable 
appointment to the rary of Congress, as the 


simple story has already been told in the Zs- 





brary Journal. lt is perhaps the only position 


in the country in regard to which this associa- 


tion would feel that it had a right to offer 


ffering advice it confined itself 


kind of 
the qualifications that were essen- 


advice, and in 


to stating the man that 


should be ap- 


yinted and 


tial. It did not, and, in my opinion, could not 
properly name any individual to the President, 
though its representative felt 1 hesitation in 
assuring the President that the appointment 
which the President himself suggested, would 
have the unanimous approval of librarians, an 
he i not hesitate to encourage an expressi 
f this approval on the part of individuals. 

\ now will y« be patient with me a m« 
ment longer while | say one or two things I 
have it in my heart to say about our commor 
work and daily life. Librarians, it seems to 
me, on the whole are fairly ntented and 


happy people, yet I doubt if we realize as fully 


as we ought our man\ blessings We have 
difficulties to contend with — who has not We 
metimes meet ingratitude and misunderstand- 
g, but ther s t g strange that. On 
the hole. is t y work, Iw ler, wl 
vie s re Si st t } etter re- 
pays careful, well-direct inselfish effort, or 
Stands in more interesting relations with the 
vork of others The wor workers may be 
roughly divided into thos le ith things 
and those wh« e with pe ns r to state it 
! e exactly hose w ‘ primarily with 
the force { nat e and the ipplica mn, ar 
those who deal with | n rees and their 
contr In the first class sta the farmer, 
the sailor, the engins t nerchant ; in the 
second t tea er, t | che the lawyer 
tr statesma l th e tw we ught per 
haps to add a third class the student, whose 
primary aim is to search after truth, tl hers 
may be guided in the application of ere 





do we belong I should say in the second 
class, being, as a whole, missionaries, but at the 
same time, in specially close relations also with 
the other two classes. We collect and preserve 


the material we operate 


with the teacher morai forces to 





bear on char | in the engineer 
and the merchant, and we lighten the labor and 
refresh the leisure of all But beside all this 
we have our hand upon one of the great instru 
ments of human progress It is through the 


book that the forces of civilization be- 


Without it 
generation 


printed 


come cumulative. one generation 


could touch only the which next 
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itself, and would have only an irect est t g t, or es not give a chance for 
perfect connection with other gener: It e inge ty t. How fullof va 
would lose what earlier ti gaine I ¢ ands pon What 
could not itself transmit to more distant ag rtilit f re rce ht play 
the result of its own experi ‘ B s k s 5 
to us from the past in no uncerta f Ag € persons are for ate as 
tones. They, at least, are perfectly frank w t " t ves in et vy set of 
is tney expose I ly the. e I t e¢ same Tt rre ,' 
sion, they soften ir { 1 we at ar t ame narrow 
listen to them and receive their lesson with a the rest of the 
openness ar for which the spok s - hat is far 
f our me ate eighbor ften f t W ¢ xpected to 
W Books thus make poss f ’ dt 
nm human progress and stir in a f s r o we find 
ind who me dey lence all that othe every €, at 
generations have thought and w ight I t é relat wit 
thus accu ates ever incre g s var ests a! ‘ 
experience fr w hic to draw stre th for tl I ve ay our 
work of the press t in rare 
It is our privilege t tch tl [ rselves become 
ir responsit y et re f \ t tt nt 
effective for the hig tend vt y 
What a privilege it is S at W r t f t ¢ c 
vays tree t p! rseives at the ser Y I t ! i t e 
another Most 1 are s sed by t I ! t ( 
wn work (so ci hat t! ha e t t ‘ | 
notasn h as " i¢ vy take,t ] es 
tt f other Other cal g f« s mps f the 
whe trace back to the is Ww t ‘ ance t ely 
rest, are all fort f service, orthe world w have 1 
ot ga them t dure he i in tr | t 
ot I at S the i rT e i ly e e n any ay c 
himself int nk v I that tair 
nself « farmer h t f fw h Profe 1 
ticilan — and in this way he loses fthet \ * ess gly MH 
significance f wha ‘ I t at s, of rse, 
acter { t I .. erabiy t get the 
s ar ys | 1 where the ther ! tands 
many d ars ! e¢ e ar ¢ aT 1} 
rom point of [ f t lerstanding if 
how little se for satisfact fte g i e exercise keeps 
But in the li S cast t is t Ss i M and t il 
matter ir very different ligt R ] H f er blessings we ¢ how 
rarian is one of the few pe t he wor ‘ f ate ¢ tion rround our 
who enjoys t luxury of 1 r | t [ t ting; but itis 
ything for himself f y ( t hat a ke 1 
do for some e else. Ist t gr k ‘ et gt say, and we 
ege, and do we appreciate it as we s vh eve e else has t j 
Do we ymplair f drudgery ne te ! ¢ lesire as ewhat 
What is drudgery Merely certain reg I plicat prob t we will solve it 
luties which have to be done stemat t to 1 
keep one’s work in good order Every nf ¢ c r r 


has suc 


course. 


es and that w 
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After all how little tt 
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By WILLIAM Beer, Ltérarian Fisk Free 
"T’HE history of the Gulf States froma library 
point of view is not very encouraging 
Florida is in the most backward condition 
Its state library, founded in Tallahassee in 184 
1aS an uncataloged collection of state docu 
ments, legislative records, et and 98<s3 law 
books used by the supreme court, and the li 


brary of the state university seems to be unim- 


In 
have been made Wy private associations to es 


rtant. some of the small towns efforts 


tablish libraries, but they have met with but 
small success. In St. Augustine is a free pub 
library, founded in 1874, which has now 
about 5000 books, and in Jacksonville there is a 
public library, founded in 1884, with 3000 books 
In 1897 it reported 21 libraries with 47,419 
books, of which only one was free for circula- 
tion to the publ with a circulat of 4,188 
oks 
Alabama shows advance over Florida 
The state library Montgomery was started ir 
1828 by the members of the supreme court bar 
It has at present 21,500 books The state un 
versity library was founded in 1833, the library 
building and contents were destroyed in Wil- 
son's cavalry raid in April, 1565. Since ther 
there have been accumulated 23,000 books and 
pamphlets. Birmingham hasa public library, 
f 8000 books, which is not worthy of that 


centre of industry. Mobile has a small library 
supported by the energy of a single person 
in 18q7, 


ich or 


State, 


There were reported for the 


12¢ 


47 
ol 


; 
i 


libraries with »515 books, of wh ¢ 
5000 books circulated 1ooo. 

Mississippi has a state library at the capital, 
Jackson, located in a building which is rapidly 


Founded 


only have received 


falling to pieces. in 1838, the law 


books 
The others, packed in double rows, are prac- 


proper attention. 
tically unused, and the number of books by 
direct count has not been ascertained for years. 
It is probably 45,000, with an immense number 
of duplicates. 

The state university library at Oxford, Mis- 
It 16, 


sissippi, was founded in 1849 has 280 


braries at the 


oks and pamphlets. There are 
c 


t 


ri 
‘ 


: er s tions, Mississippi ¢ 


lege 
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GULF STATES 
md Public 4 vary, New Orleans, La 
ton, of over 2000 vol es, and Millsaps Col 
ege, at Jackson, wit! ver ” ywoks at 
pamphlets. Natche Vicksburg, and Ya 
City have libraries kept up by subscripti 
In the summer towns Mis ippi Sour 
occasional efforts are made t ib 1 librarte 
but they meet with scant sup] 

In 1897 Mississippi rey rted 61 iries wit 
180,614 books, and no circulating library free 
the public 

In Louisiana we find the same state of things 
so fa regards the state institution Phe 
state library, founded in 1838, has lerg< 
several chanyes of locatik ifr iw hire 
at water It has s ere ‘ rom the war 
f support ym the legislatur s est 
port shows the possessic 13 lumes of 
aw books in active ‘ Th 2,¢ misce 
aneous bool are valua t ar sel 
ri ited The t strit 1 ents 
he state upl tes ¢ rgee 
total of OKS aime 

[he state university rary Ba R re 
ha been of late years f{ | he it 
an energetic librar Itt 108 24 
volumes, inc! ng 1 t tl 
building is 1 for the purpos Shre\ 
port has a public library inde S95 
has 2000 books Crowley | small libra 

New Orleans alone of the ( f States pos 
sesses fully equipped public libraries Fre 
the beginning of the century the wealth arising 
from the handling of the products of the Mis 
sissippi Valley has attracted many persons of 
culture, and we find that almost immediately 
after the acquisition of Louisiana by the United 
States on April 19, 1805, a library socicty wi 
started. The Touro Free Library was incor- 
porated in 1824, the New Orleans Commercial 


Library in 1838,the Young Men's Free Library 


in 1846. None of these ever possessed more 
than 6000 books, and they all d after an 
average existence of six years In 1845 was 


formed the nucleus of the present free public 


library lt was started in and for the publi 
ch Is. On the mplet “ ty hall 
mn iss t became pract he ty iibr 
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ty 
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but with a limited circulation and practically mn 


funds for purchases, it gradually lost its use- 
fulness. In 1849 the Fisk Library was founded 


and was administered by various teaching in 


stitutions until 1896, when the two were united 
iilding situated on a publi 
heart of the town and splendidly 


institution, under the name 
1 Public Library, has 41,c 0 


‘ 


- of about me 








. atlained an average cir 
tion of 8000 books monthly. A gift of $50,000 
} 


for the purchase of »*ks from the heirs of 


Mr. Hernsheim is about to be handed over t 
the trustees, $1 © for use in bringing up the 
ibrary to date and $y “ to be invested, the 


income only to be used Che Howard Memorial 
Library was founded in 1889 by the gift o 
$350,000 from Miss A. T. Howard. Itis strictly 
a reference library and can ntain only 35,000 
books. Since it has lor since reached that 
number the constant overflow produced by a 

cessions of newer and better books is directed 


to the Fisk Library, in which the books so dis- 


placed are deposited for circulation. The use 
f books is about 24,000 annually. The large 
collection of material on the history of Louisiana 
rings more and more students from a dis 


tance. The two libraries are worked together 
n the interest of the public All periodicals in 
the Fletcher and Cumulative indexes are to be 
found in one or other of them, and many in 
both. 

In 1897 there were reported for the state 41 
libraries with 219,728 books, of which the one 
free public circulating library gave out for 
home use 26,000 books. In 1899 this library 
will circulate 100,000 

Texas only of this group of states has on its 
statute book a law permitting towns of 1000 


inhabitants to tax themselves for library pur- 


Libs. over 1000 vols asecancened ‘ 1 
Books. ..... cece =e ‘ of 
Pamphlets... Seswen 4,92 
PPOC.cccccee coves 
Circulating ees eeese 
Expended on books.............+. $ 1,68 
Population.... 47 . 
Books per 100 of poy : 
Libraries having less than 1oco vols No - 
= = 7 . B ks I 
Total libraries reporting osee au 
Potal books. . ; ‘ 47,410 
Free circulating libs 100 V. and over I 
Books in . . 4,50 
Issued fron : “x 





poses ut as yet no libraries have been starte 
under the law. Efforts seem to be directed to the 


ncouragement of private subscriptions The 





tate library at Austin is under the care of the 


Secretary 


Agriculture It possesses 18 «x 





books and pamphlets, including a good colle 
tion of rare t ks on the history of the stat 
lhe state university library occupies the sul 
rdinate position which is unfortunately shared 
by all such libraries south of Washingt 
I). ¢ [he man iging boar Is have failed 
grasp th mportance of what is really the 
eart centre of university work It now 
ers 100 t ks andy phlets, and under 
the arge ts present energet rar 
bids fair t estrin the lbrarie € ane jer 
nstitutions 
Five cities San A Fort Worth, H 
ton, Galveston, and El Paso — have had strug 
ng libraries for many years. From personal 
nspection I should say that the one at El P 
is the best. The library at Galvest is being 
allowed to die while the trustee of the Rosen 


feld residuary legacy of probably $350,00 
preparing to act. Houston has a few thousand 
books, whichare neglected. On the otherhar 


ler the inspira 


the wave of library creation ur 
tion of the State Federation of Women's Clubs 
has struck Wa 


Victoria, Belton, Tyler, and Demson, whic 


Dallas, Sherman, Abilene, 


doubtless will soon possess and support publi 
circulating libraries. 
Iexas reports 90 libraries with 157,479 Sooks 


with one at Galveston of 6500 books, circulating 


25,651. 
The total statistics for 1897 for the Gulf 
States showed : population, 7,085,000; librarie 


260; books, 731,775 
In the statistics issued by the U. S. Board of 
Education in 1897 the Gulf States made the fol 


lowing showing 


ALABAMA, | Mt pt. I ISIANA Texa Pova 
> | ' 
1 ata 2 | 03 
4o.4ur 4 | 124,191 
! 7 
a | 1 
$ $234 $3,05¢ $7,948 | $18,8 
¢ x a xx 44 . . 
4 é 
4 ‘ 
4 5S 44 yu 2 59 
47 Ar 4 ‘ 
126.<1r¢ Ro.614 798 67,47 9 
t 8 t t 
. 18 ocx x 4,00 
4 6c 1 46,8 











8 {TLANTA CONFERENCE 


CONSIDERATIONS AS TO A 
FOR THE BOSTON 
By [AMES LYMAN WHITNEY, Acting 


\Wt EN, some 40 years ago, the Boston Public 


Library first occupied its new building 


on Boylston street, two independent libraries 


were established there 1. The collection of 
popular books in the Lower Hall. 2. The more 
Bates Hall For the 


popular department a finding list was printed 


scholarly books in the 


in 1858, which has been followed by class lists, 
in many editions, down toa recent date. For 
the Bates Hall a tist 
rhe title in both 
logue,” etc.,as consisting of brief entries which 


was published in 1861. 


was an ‘‘ Index to the cata- 
pointed to a card catalog, or the books them- 
selves, for fuller particulars. 

These indexes, moreover, contained the titles 
of a selected portion only of the library, but few 
pamphlets, for example, being included unless 
written by Boston authors or relating to the 
affairs of Boston ; 


not given in many cases, particularly where a 


while subject-entries were 
publication contained less than one hundred 
pages —a poor test, as was then allowed, of the 


value of any production, and particularly so in 


science. 
A first supplement to this index, on a like 
plan, was published in 1866, and it was pur- 


posed to follow these indexes with supplemen- 


ones, to be 


tary gathered together at sume 
future time, it was hoped, under one alphabet. 

At this time the library took a great stride 
forward, the annual additions, which for a few 
years had averaged volumes, increas- 
ing to some 25,000 volumes, including special 
libraries, such as the 


collections, which were given with the under- 


/ 


500 


Prince and Ticknor 
standing that critical and scholarly catalogs be 
published. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, soon after assuming the 
office of superintendent, saw clearly that this 
great increase was ‘‘ almost a portent of future 
unavailing efforts to keep up in print with the 
growth of the library,” and that it had become 


‘‘a question of prime importance, with the 


* This paper was prepared last autumn at the 
of the Trustees Librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and forms a part of the Annual Report of the Li 


request 


and 


brary for 1898-99 


PRINTED 
PUBLIC 


CATALOG IN BOOK FORM 


LIBRARY.* 
Librarian Botton Public Library. 

future so promising for continued growth, 
whether some change in the method of present- 
ing the record of our accessions to the publi 


will not be absolute!y forced upon us.” + 


In the meantime, as tl -arest approach 
possible to the catalog desired, a bulletin of 
new accessions was begun in 1867, which pub- 


lication, with changes of form, has continued 


until the present time. To this, from time to 
time, have been added catalogs of special sub- 
ects in great number. 


It is understood that the material supplemen- 


tary to these catalogs in printed volumes 
which was being collected in card form was 
intended only for the use of the officers of the 


library in preparing a new index volume 


Readers were obliged to examine many cata- 


logs and bulletins, which numbered, in 1871, in 


both libraries nearly 30—a state of things 


which was felt to be intolerable 
; 


At this time the foundations were laid of a 


intended, 


card catalog, under author and sub- 
ject, to give full entries for all the books in the 
library. This involved not only the catalog- 


ing of the new accessions to the library, but 
also all the omitted material already alluded to, 
together with the recataloging of some 175,000 
volumes. This work of preparation and re- 
vision has gone on steadily since that time, 
its scope and methods broadening and ramify- 
ing with the growth and development of the 
the establishment 


estimated 


library. Since of the card 
catalog it that 


400,000 volumes, pamphlets, and parts of vol- 


may be roughly 
umes, newly added to the central library, have 
and, on an 12,000 
older 


been cataloged, average, 


volumes a year of material have been 
revised and recataloged.} 

While this work has more than met the an- 
ticipations of its projectors and has proved in 
many respects an ideal catalog, the question 
has been asked from time to time by those who 
have chafed under its requirements and limita- 
tions, whether it might not be possible to con- 


+ Annual report, 1871 


+ From 1897, 191,472 volumes were recataloged in 
the work of revision 
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all this 
could be 


used outside the library building. 


dense 


material into print 


which consulted more readily an 


lo this question the reply of the trustees 
has been that, owing to the expense involved 
considerations, they were 


and to other grave 


not prepared to enter upon an . ndertaking so 


vast and of so uncertain an issue. At least, 
until the library should be housed in a new 
the 


shelf-numbers 


building and all of 
shelf-position and 
printed < 


necessary 


made, a atalog, even if possibl 
would be an unwise project. 

Now that thistransfer has been made and the 
changes mentioned are under way, how does 


What 


the case stand? will the proposed cata- 
log involve ? 

1. In the first place the work of revision 
must be pushed with vigor to the end, the cata- 
logers being called off from all other special 
work to receive aid in this undertaking from 
force to be 


an extra engaged from outside. 


The cards for every book must be copied in 
abbreviated form, compared with each other, 
and if not already done, with the cards in 
the public catalog, with the shelf-lists, 


with the book itself, while the subject head- 


and 


ings must be submitted to a rigid test as to 
their correctness and their indication of rela- 
tionship to the headings of cognate subjects. 
The catalog of a great library is a constant 
development; to its latest and highest require- 
ments all the work of preceding years must be 
brought. Only when the work is perfected 
can it be given to the printer. The time needed 
for this cannot be estimated, but only guessed 
at from the experience of other large libraries 
which have printed their catalogs. 

2. Supposing that this revision is finished 
and the card catalog as it stands now is ready 
to print, what then ? 

On June 25, 1898, the card catalog measured 
12,523 inches linear measurement through the 
thickness of the stock. Reckoning 80 cards to 
an inch these cards number 1,001,840. Roughly 


estimated, from numerous tests made, nine- 


these cards contain one title each, 
titles. It 


said that there are 1,200,000 titles (author and 


tenths of 
and one-tenth two or more 


might be 
subject)inthe public card catalog in the Bates 
This 


account many of the titlesinthe Ticknor and 


Hall and delivery-room. leaves out of 


Barton catalogs, which it would be desirable 





ide in ce seid form in a general cata 
l f th brary 
An estimate may be made in another way 
There were the Central Library, exclusive 
. duplicate-r m n July 1, 1898, about 
; vol es, or, deducting special collec- 
tions, say 1,000 V mes Reckoning two 
ne-half entries for each book (an accepted 
estima * the imber of titles to be printed 
Ww | I. x. 7 
I 1 now arises, shall the pro- 
- talog t kept up to date ; that is, shall 
the t < KS T eived while the work ts in 
progress be added shall it ine le only what 
was in the airy atth e of ginning the 
work 
For the past seven years the cards placed in 
the public catalogs jates Hall and the de 
livery-room have averaged 44,857 a year, or 
about 15 da As the preparation and 


pi 
printing of these titles in addition to those 


already in the library would push forward the 


publication of the catalog indefinitely, I wil 
here make only estimates on the collection of 
books as it now stands 

4. Assuming that these 1,200,000 titles are 


how much time will be 


ready for the printer 


needed to edit them thr 


ugh the press 
From an examination of num 


of this 


erous Catalogs 
that 
number of titles to a page would average from 
f the titles 


and other libraries, I judge the 


40 to 50, depending on the fulness « 
yiven and the style of Calling it the 
g 


the 


printing. 


larger number, catalog would fill 24,000 


pages; if the smaller, 30,000 pages. 


rhe Boston Athen italog was printed 
atthe rate of I+ pages a working day; the 
catalog of the library of the Peabody Institute 
at the rate of less than two pages a day; the in- 
dex-catalog of the library of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's office, United States Army, at the rate of 
about three and one-third pagesa day. Calling 
the rate of progress for the proposed catalog 


five pages a day, the time needed would be in 





the one case 16 years and in the other 20 
years. 

* The ictionary catalog of the Boston Athenawum for 
the period fr 1 4 vers 80,000 bound volumes 
and pamphlet ind 1s estimated ntain ag1.84 

ards y threea half cards per title 

+In this estimate no account is taken of the number of 
1 ate pies on these cards, the number of volumes 
made up of any pamphlets, or the number of works in 

w sets 
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The catalog of the Boston Atheneum, work 
upon which was begun in 1556, was sent to the 
printer May, 1872. January of that year was 
taken as the limit beyond which no book should 
On its completion, therefore, it did 

the books added to the 
for the preceding ten years. To the 


be added. 
not contain titles of 
library 
index-catalog of the library of the Surgeon- 
General's office, and to the catalog of the Pea- 
body Institute, the titles of books and articles 
received during the printing were added, ex- 
cept such as were included in the part of the 
alphabet already in type. 

On the 
enough material had collected in the letter A to 
fill 828 pages, while in the main work this letter 


In the 


completion of the index-catalog 


occupied only 718 pages. Peabody In- 
stitute catalog this letter occupies 236 pages in 
the supplement, and only 136 in the main work. 
This disproportion would doubtless disappear 
in the later letters of the alphabet, yet it shows 
that the titles left over on the completion of a 
catalog may be as numerous when the work is 
delayed to insert matter received during its 
progress through the press as when, receiving 
no additions, it is put through more rapidly. 
What the how 


use of a catalog which does not contain titles of 


will be value and great the 
books added for 10 to 20 years previous to its 
issue ? 

On the completion of the Boston Atheneum 
catalog I examined the books given to readers 
at the Boston Public Library for some days, 
and found that seven out of ro had been pub- 
lished 


calalog would have less and less use from year 


less than 10 years. Of course such a 
to year.* 

By recent tests made by Mr. Chevalier, of 
the catalog department, it appears that of books 
taken for home use on given days 24 per cent. 
were published before 1883, while 19 per cent. 
bore date between 1883 and 1888, and 67 per 
cent. between 1588 and while of books 
taken for hall use, 37 per cent. were published 


1595; 


before 1883, while 24 per cent. were issued be- 
tween 1883 and 1888, and 39 per cent. between 


*** While the use of the catalog in print is vastly more 
convenient than the best in manuscript, and while our 
printed volumes may be of great advantage in other li- 
braries and to a few students who possess them, it is very 
apparent from observation that the great bulk of users of 
the Bates Hall are in search of the newer books, which 
cannot be found in the printed catalogs."’—_/. li inser 


Superintendent's report, 1872 


of the 


r this library it probably would 


1888 and 1598. On the completion pro- 


posed catalog f 


not contain one-fourth of the books called for 


by readers. 


An opinion as to the number of volumes re- 


the library may 


of other 


quired for a printed catalog of 


be ventured, based on the experience 
Six years ago an estimate was made 


catalogs of the upper 


libraries 
that the 
hall of the old library building would fill 164 


titles in the card 


volumes of the size of the Barton catalog (Mis- 


cellaneous part). This estimate apparently 


took no account of the titles which have long 


contents, or of the cases where more than one 


title is on the card, and, in my opinion, it falls 
far short of being correct. 

The Boston Athenzum catalog of 92,000 vol 
five 


umes and about 36,000 pamphlets is in 


with five vol- 


the 


volumes 3400 
Peabody 


catalog a collection of perhaps 


pages In the 
umes of Institute Library the 
5000 pages 
100,000 volumes. The index-catalog at Wash- 
ton in its 16 volumes, or 16,000 pages, represents 


a collection somewhat larger, minutely ana- 


lyzed. 
rhe British Museum catalog, with author 
entries only, which approaches completion, 


thus far fills about 110,000 columns (two to a 


page, folio size). These columns, if joined to 
one another, would reach more than 17 miles - 
a vivid illustration of the proportions which th« 
catalog of our own library will soon reach. 
With its more than half a million volumes and 
many thousand pamphlets an estimate for the 
Public 
umes of a thousand pages each is probably a 


Boston Library of a catalog in 30 vol- 
moderate one. 

It would be difficult to estimate the cost of 
preparing a catalog of this library for the press 
and printing it. In 1881 the examining com- 
mittee made a statement, based upon estimates 
furnished them, that the cost would be nearer 
The catalog of the 


Boston Athenzum, in five volumes, is said to 


$200,000 than $100,000. 


have cost nearly $100,000.+ Of the index-cata- 


log of the library of the Surgeon-General's 
+ This estimate is only an approximate one, as may be 


seen by the reports of the treasurer. The librarian has 
stated that the cost of printing, paper, binding, etc 
about $20,000, many years there were from 
two to eight persons preparing the manuscript for the 
The compilation of this 


with peculiar difficulties, and its cost was greater than 


,» was 
and that for 
catalog attended 


printer was 


might be expected in similar undertakings 
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ffice one volume has been iss 1 yearly at supplements to follow rhe library would ther 
cost for the printing and binding ¢ nd t ¢ nfronted with the state of things which led 
including the cost of preparatior t Siz i its first superintendent, Mr. Jewett, to affirn 
volume P21 t eighteer é nes that ‘‘ Nothing short of what a card catalog ts 
first and second series) so far issued, it edi- in plan can ever be regarded as entirely sat 
tion of tooo copies. For printing the catalog of factory fora great 5 ibrary,’ {and hiss 
the British Museum, which was begun Januar essor. Mr. Winsor gree with the view of 
1881, an nual grant was assig whi European librarians that ‘' printing a large 
has risen by gradual increments t 3000 a and a rapidly growing rary is impractica 
le 
Nothing has been said in rey to the print 
er's part inthe . ta F the ason 
that the ther Ss rat nc j j re he 
ii ft W t} i¢ 4 t ’ i tr r reese 
nd notype the | se catalog could ' 
r t ‘ t * oe é n } r 
F to keep 5 e supply 
tier shed by the e€ t 
With e ning of the lir , ' \ 
suggest at the way ul for 
at R f the entire rarvi ’ es 
Moreove as y e int a eover that by t t j es OF 
rt , ' } 4 +) 
T er r gener terestitT? ec Acie § xS ‘ a and the 
the ri s for preparing spe a i £ at K Kept ut at 
h, with the fered by specialists, the In this library the type has be 
tles of the most helpf nd author ve talog work t f ving exter 
rks h en gathered. As an example lit to the | ting the title f c ns 
ere may ted the list of books on socia for the card g and the spe talogs, a 
reform, published this year. Such lists as these nthly Bulletin has bee sue and at the 
V m the general catalog, when the in- end of 20 months ttw r this mat- 
erest of t public on any particular question ter has been rej t th changes 
partment of literature is ardent, are t y from the same slug s an ‘* Annual list 
ervice, whereas suc A toy na ger Although this is ar t t f arranged 
el rinted cat gmightatany given moment simply by classes d much less intricate than 
th e bee reached or be a en years € a dict airy Catalog f authors t subject 
¢ ’ t e.4 ny ft es ive e¢ met witl r ts le 
On t} mintetinn af 02 ‘ ; tal velopr t If the attempt should be made t 
the ¢ pletion of this | posed catalog a I t 1OU 
cards will probably have umulated, ne- te tl gs forthe annua st with others 
ssitating the preparation of the first of many or a two-year list or a five-year list, as has 
; beer ‘ these ft ties would multiply 
For the I sh Museum ta the yearly s 
? ’ ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ 
ton for ti es. w eg appear about \ loment e: tothe rof fir 
s I se g e of the entire g Ww s | rearranging them there would 
‘ A it hav een i s ‘ constantlvi reasing necessity for 
ve w“ Phe r hve volumes g - ; , : ~~ ree 
may I t x 337 1 $1 for , } 
t t he ole st new t s 
ft “ ‘ I Boston Athena i »>set t w ine t 
i for &<av P t ries at ¢ for © ¢ rincipie that n gnt to be per 
ire work About es bee ' hef ' S ttothe printer cl} ges 
r the cat g of the ary { the Surge (xe . ent ifter that are disastrous 
fice is $ iv m for t f the Bit t . . 
{ ; , ple } < good with the lino- 
nale f ime . . 
! tor york must be done elsewhere 
+The A I A at ‘ 
n Mar f tt year b t 
an Aust Re ‘ " , ‘ 
pport tin it te P \ Re r ; 
o t atter — Th was f we ser annua St, Jar 
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than in the printer's office, or the 


linotype 
room. 

With the linotype as up to this time devel- 
oped, methods which hold good for printing 
such a publication as the annual list would 
cease to be operative in the case of a larger and 
certainly of a much larger catalog. The cost 
of arrangement and editing would be out of 
ill proportion to the increase of titles. 

Should the 


linotype ever through the progress of invention 


The case as it stands is as stated. 


overcome its present limitations and effect that 
which now seems impossible, no one will rejoice 
more than the maker of catalogs. 

rhe 


1886, impressed with requirements of the catalog 


Examining Committee of Citizens for 
department, suggested ‘‘ that $100,000 be se- 
cured by public grant, private subscription — 
the which 
in perpetuity to 


or by all combined income of 


should be exclusively devoted 
the Bates Hall catalog.” 
With hand, it would be 


while to 


this sum in worth 


consider whether, if it be impossible 


to make an elaborate author and subject cat- 
alog, some quicker and less expensive substi- 
tute might not be found. 

that is, which 


authors’ 


1. An author catalog, one in 


entries are given only under names, 


and not, as in a dictionary catalog, under sub- 
jects also, could be prepared with less delay 
and cost. That of the British Museum has 


been mentioned. The Bibliothéque Nationale, 
has begun the publication of such a catalog, of 
which the first volume contains, in 565 pages, 
11,067 titles, or about one-fourth of the titles of 


/ 


works of authors whose name begins with the 


letter A.* 
As to the value of an author catalog it should 
g 
be said that however the case may be in the 


Bibliothéque Nationale, or in a university li- 


brary, in the Boston Public Library an author 


catalog would be of less value than one under 
subjects. 
library to learn one of two 


One comes to a 


things: 1, Whether a certain book is there; o1 
2, What the 


rhe first point is settled by author catalog, and 


library has on a given subject. 
it is the only one settled except the question of 
the bibliographer, who wishes to learn the exact 


title of an out of the way book An answer to 


* The 


section 1 


Delisle 
ont fait adopter 


introduction by M is interesting, espe 


cially ‘Raisons qui ordre 


alphabétique pour le catalogue.’ 





the 

catalog. 
rhe 

seek what he needs in an author catalog. 


second question is found in a subject 


scholar, familiar with literature, will 


Even 
here he will obtain more satisfactory results 
from the card catalog of the library than from 
book 


The general inquirer, however, as a rule does 


its abbreviated reproduction in form. 
not know the particular book required, and 
asks what books the 


given subject. 


are in library under a 


This question cannot be an- 
swered by an author catalog whether in book 
form or on cards. 

rhe publication of an author catalog for the 
benefit of all countries may perhaps be justified 
in the the the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, as 


braries and containing in the largest gatherings 


case of British Museum and 


being national li- 
of books in the world an approach to a univer- 
rhe 
Atlantic most nearly approximating such a col- 


sal collection. library on this side of the 
lection ought ultimately to be our own national 
This 
every book copyrighted in the United States. 


library. institution receives copies of 
Even if it should not attempt to publish a com- 
plete catalog of its collection it is conceivable 
that an author catalog of at least this portion, 
representing a complete, authoritative descrip- 
tion of all the 


might be of sufficient service to bibliography to 


issues of the American press, 


justify its expense.+ It would have the advan- 


tage, which trade catalogs do not possess, of 


being a full, precise, and scholarly description. 
Such a work, however, needs to be issued 
under the authority of one institution only. It 
does not need to be repeated by other libraries. 

If each national library would at least under- 
take such a catalog for the issues of the press 
of its country, the publications of the world 
would be economically recorded. But however 
proper a work like this might be for a national 
library, with a collection of copyright material 
presumably complete, and with the resources 
of a nation behind it, the Boston Public Library 
stands in a very different position. It is to an 
extent a scholars’ library; it is also a popular 


library. It does not contain, and does not 


wish to contain, more than a fraction of the 





+A catalog of authors was begun by the Library of 
Congress in 1878, but it was continued only 
letter ( catalog of the title 
books and other articles entered in the office of the Reg 
ister of Copyrights is a publication in the direction in- 
dicated 


through the 


This library's entries of 
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books published in this country. The biblio- 
graphical value of its catalog in print, there- 
fore, would be limited accordingly, while the 
material published abroad which it contains, 
being for the most part duplicated in the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale to- 
gether, is adequately recorded at their expense 
in their catalogs. 

So much for the scholarly side, the bibliog- 
raphy pure and simple. For the popular ser 
vice, the Monthly Bulletin and special lists, as 
they are issued from time to time, are adequate 
and more to the purpose. 

2. The titles under authors might be grouped 
and 


under classes, as in our Monthly Bulletin 


annual list. Such a list of all the books of this 
library, however, would need a classification so 
extensive and indexes so minute that the labor 
might quite equal that of finishing the prepara- 
tion and the printing of our dictionary catalog 
of authors and subjects. The annual list is only 
Monthi; 


a partial record of the 


a selection from the Bulletins, which 
are themselves only 
books currently received. From the labor ex- 
pended on this list (which is without indexes) 
one can imagine the time needed for the prepa- 
list of all the books re- 
ceived by this library for nearly 50 years. 

the 


building, when the pressure for space for the 


ration of an indexed 


3. Some years ago, in Joylston street 
card catalog was a matter of concern, a plan 
sections and 
While the 


work done in this direction has great value, as 


was formed to take out certain 


print them separately in volumes. 


approaching the subjects treated from a dif- 
ferent point of view from our dictionary catalog, 
and, while it also supplements that work, the 
library has never seen the wisdom of substituting 
these the 
catalog, or breaking up the completeness ar 


lists for fuller entries in the card 


continuity of that great work. Still, some su: 
plan may be forced upon us in the future. 


I have presented the question of a catalog in 
a printed volume for the Boston Public Library 


succinctly, and I trust fairly, for considera- 
tion. 

I think that such an undertaking would be 
unwise. The decision of 26 years ago was 





based on reasons which have gathered strength 
with the passing of time 

POSTSCRIP1 A statement in the Quarter) 
Revie October, the 
book catalog of the British Museum, supple- 
ments the information given in the preceding 
is there stated that the complete 


for 1595, In 


regard to 


report It 
consist of about 600 volumes, con- 


During 


catalog will 
taining onan average 250columns each. 
its progress through the press the accessions to 
the library have exceeded half a million titles, 
only a fraction of which will appear in this cata- 
log. The number of copies available is about 
250, but of these less than one-third have passed 
nto circulation, and even of that number about 
one-half have been given gratuitously. Asupple- 


mentary catalog of accessions was printed, which 


a subscriber could obtain for £3 a year in addi- 
tion to his subscription of tos. for the 
principal catalog. But this accessions catalog 
found scarcely any subscribers, and the issue 
has now been contracted within the narrowest 
possible limits. The writer adds: ‘* The pres- 
ent situation may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the catalog of the British Museum is 


almost unknown outside of the reading-roon 
that its complete form is found in the reading- 
room alone, and that the very few persons wh 


have access to it beyond those precincts possess 


it in a form which is so incomplete as well 


nigh to frustrate the chief reason of its exist- 


ence. * 


In the periodical Literature for Jan. 10, 1599, 


t is stated that the officials of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale have been compelled to cease print- 
ing their catalog by reason Of the great expense 
When the work undertaken it 
that the 


involved, was 


was estimated catalog would occupy 


80 volumes. The first volume cost £1600, 


some 


so that the cost of the entire work might be 


130,000. + 


circular from the British Museum, dated rsth 
April, 1899, the 
iblished to 


porate , OF all WOTKS 


made that a supplement 
the 


statement is 


titles, not yet incor 


nee the 
the end of 1899 


include 


acquirea commencement 





of the printing of the catalogs to 


+ Last week M. Fimile Terquem, of Paris, told me that 


at some future time, it may be two years or it may be 


uld nod 


ther volumes w 


ubt appear 
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HOW TO ENCOI 
TOWNS 
SACHUSETTS 


RAGE THE 


FREE 


By SAMUEL Swetrr GREEN, /itérarian 


6 ae Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts was the first state library 


commission established Since the appoint- 
ment of its members, in October, 1890, I have 
been a member, and wish, now, in the simplest 

, to make a few suggestions in regard to 





the foundation of public libraries in small towns 


Ising the term in a strict sense. 
When 


Ie9Q0 


here are 353 townsin Massachusetts. 


the library commission began its work in 


there were 351 towns, and 105 of these had no 
free public library. That number has been so 
reduced that there are now only seven towns 
the Commonwealth which do not enjoy publi 
ibrary privileges. 

An obstacle often encounteie n establishing 
a public library is its location, if a town has 
more than one village It will be grat ng t 
learn that this obstacle has always been suc 
cessfully removed through suggestions made 
by members of the commission In one small 


town, I remember, one village already had an 


association library Phat, the association gave 
to the town. The town library, thus aug- 
mented, was housed in a town hall in the vil- 
lage. In two other villages branch libraries 
vere opened, one in a disused school-house and 
i third in another town building. Books kept 
in one village can from time to time be ex- 


changed for those in another village. 


Another solution of the problem for accom- 


modating persons in all parts of a town is to 
} 


have the whole library in one village and send 


from it boxes of books 
Boxes 


sent to school-houses as needed by teachers 


at regular intervals to 


ther villages. or volumes may also be 


and scholars. In sending books from one part 


of the town to another the wagons of butchers, 


fishsellers, and other persons whose business 


takes them from one village to another, mail 


wagons, stage coaches, trolley c: and even 


private conveyances of public-spirited 
If 
library is kept, on Sunday 


residents 


may be availed of persons go regularly to 
the village where th 
uld 


jay for the exchange of books 


the library be kept open a yur on that 


FOUNDATION 
REMARKS SUGGESTED 
PUBLIC 











































ATLANTA CONFERENCE. 


OF LIBRARIES IN SMALI 
BY SERVICE ON THE MAS 
LIBRARY COMMISSION. 





f Worcester (Mass.) Publi lahrary 

Persons attending library nventions from 
small towns hear mucl it cataloging, classi 
fication, charging systems, and ther matters 
that are not at all applicable to their needs. 

In a small town with little money to sper 
very simple library methods are desirable I 
would not be found necessary, for example 
to have a card catalog. In a report whict 
has just been issued by the Free Pi Library 
Commission of Massachusetts to give an ac- 
count of every public library in the Comme 
wealth, with pictures o° all separate librar 

uildings, only 15 f 344 raries report t 
they have card catalogs Ver ke ome f 
them have such cat us ( l e notre 
portedthem. It seems pr ¢, however, that 
ne-half f not 1 re, the raries in the 
state re wit t talog i this kind, r 
they, without d t, get g very well with- 
ut them 

In small t tis pract ' ¢ users of 
libraries go to the shelves to pick out books for 
themselves, and where a catalog is desirable 
for use at delivery stations and in homes away 
from library buildings iply printed list of 
the volumes, with occasional supplementar 
lists issued by the library, or in local paper, 
gives the service needed. Expense in manage 
ment is to be avoided, and as much money as 
possible should be used in buying books and 


magazines to circulate. In manyof the smaller 
towns much gratuitous service is rendered by 


residents, different persons taking turns in ¢ 


ing out books, helping readers, and attending t 
other kinds of library work. Such service mai 
be used exclusively or a smalls f money 
$25 to $50 a year, nay be | it ne per 
to keep things neat a ther per scan give 
their services 

Perhaps the small si f ev mentioned 
would secure a place for t library in a con- 
veniently situated house as well as much of the 

| , a1) ¢ ; 

needed service. It seems well petsons in- 


terested in founding libriries in small towns te 
establish pleasant persona! relation» with s« me 


person who has knowledge of library work. |! 























like the methods in use in the « mission whict 
I represent ecause they bring bout these 
relations When a library is to be establishe 
in a little town the business of aiding the town 
is put into the hands of a single member of the 
commission, who corresponds with the proper 
persons in the town, finds out what books 
accessible there what the tastes and needs of 
th pe ple it 1 what kinds f book ire 
desired, ar penerally what the brary sit 
ation isin the town 

Ky personal correspondence difficulties are 
removed and a wise selection of books is ad 


Phen, too, the person who has been aidir 


town always feels an interest in the town and 
persons in the town keep up a correspondence 
and get aid in maintaining and managing the 
library after it is established It seems t 
me that commissions sh 1 be ireful not t 


keep towns at a distance by ad 


ences respecting location by rule, 


sts of books to a town 





to be made, but should try to establish 


nsinthe towns. Ifmem 


not at 





maintain pleasant rel 


bers of a commission are hand, perhaps 


some other well informed persons may be 


near from whom advice and assistance can be 


asked. 


Iravelling libraries are very useful in stimu- 


interest in the establishment of libra- 


their 


iating an 

’ 
p] 
pi 


taken, he 


usefulness. 
to itthat 


| not discour- 


ries and in supplementing 


Care should be wever, to sec 


sucha use is made of them as wil 
age towns from establishing libraries. 
A different spirit prevails in different states 


Th 


supervising ¢ 





e care in use in New York, for instance, in 


matters would be 


cational re- 


garded as excessive in Massachusetts. Thus 


examinations of schools are conducted in New 
York by the Board of 


ries aided by the state are 


Regents, and public libra 
supposed to be care- 
fully looked after and held somewhat in tute- 


lage. Sucha system may be perfectly in place 


in New York, but I feel sure that it would be 
disliked in Massachusetts. Our towns like to 
be allowed to manage their own affairs in edu- 


cational (including library) matters as well as in 


GREEN. 








t The same s] tw at k 
r ent Y ictment i a my sory iw ie 
quiring every town to establish a public rar) 
or to vote a certain per cent. of the an nt 

iised by taxation for its su rt Fort ately 


nterest, thr h correspond 





nee and personal interviews, and by distribut 
ng printed matter, so much interest has been 
awakene sim 1890 that, as stated before, only 


seven towns are now without free public library 


pr leges Nor is compulsion needed in that 
State respecting proper maintenance It 
been thought at times by some persons 





compulsion in this matter is desirable, but 


best opinion Is, it seems to me, that ¥ 


the towns in Massachusetts are likely to deal 


generously by their libraries. 
That a compulsory law is not needed ther 
(whatever may be the situation in other states) 


seems to be shown by the commonwealth’'s e 
perience n regard to comn I ne 
Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, the state brarian, a 


gentleman who has for a great many years had 


an othcial connection with the board of educa 
tion, and who is thoroughly conversant wi 
educational matters in the con nwealth 
writes me as follows 

‘There is a compulsory law relative to the 


maintenance of schools —each town beiny re 


per child 





to raise at least three dol 
the 


wn in 


quired 
ages of 5 and 15. 
Massachu 
lated by Indians, that does not 
Phe 
1-3 per pupil, and the 


between here is only 


me t 





ts, Gay Head, popu 
raise more thar 
amount raised 


the 
the 


three dollars 


$51.33 


largest 


average for 


whole state $17.87, almost six times what 


} 


law requires. It would be as foolish to requir 


towns to appropriate a certain percentage of 


their wealth for libraries as it would be to re- 


quire them to do so for schools. I should also 
fear that it might have a tendency to limit the 
appropriation to the legal requirement, thereby 
d that would 


be appropriated 


nishing the amount otherwise 





I do not believe that any well 


managed, live library in Massachusetts will 


uffer for an appropriatior 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE STATE 
STATE AID 
By Miss L. E. STReARNS, Zi/rarian of the 


STATE library commission has been not 
inaptly described by Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, state librarian of lowa, as a Yankee device 
for bringing together the state, with its ample 
its facilities for getting books 
cheaply, and the people, with their limited 
means and their unlimited and illimitable long- 
ing for books; that shrewd device for bringing 
together the people*who may, can or must, 
might, could, would or should read, and the 
books that should be read. 
That such bodies are finding favor with those 
that have the libraries at 
heart is shown by the fact that no lessthan 13 


means and 


best interests of 
state library commissions have been organized 
within the past nine years —such bodies now 
being found in Massachusetts, which led off in 
1890, followed in turn by New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Wisconsin, Ohio, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maine —the six last-named hav- 
ing joined the ranks during the past winter. 
That each of these state library commissions 
exemplifies the library missionary spirit of the 
age may be shown by the fact that it is ex- 
pressly stipulated in each one of the bills 
creating such commissions that no member of 
such body shall receive any compensation for 
services rendered; indeed, the members of two 
boards, those of Georgia and Pennsylvania, 
have been granted the privilege of paying their 
own travelling expenses. 

Any state, no matter how politically depraved 
may be its legislature, may secure a state li- 
brary commission when the law-makers are 
made to realize that the bill is backed by a 
strong public sentiment, and when a practicable 
plan is shown of maintaining it at a reasonable 
expense. A bill carrying with it an appropria- 
tion of but a few hundred dollars is generally 
passed over by the watch-dogs of the treasury. 
A measure headed “‘ To promote the efficiency 
of free public libraries "’ has no attractions for 
the scalping-knife of such practical politicians 
as a Croker or a ‘‘ Hinky Dink,”’ who passively 
ignore the first, second, and even third readings 





LIBRARY 
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COMMISSIONS AND MAKE 


EFFECTIVE. 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


of the bill. Their inactivity does not mean, 
however, that the bill should be introduced and 
then be allowed to find its own circuitous way 
through its passage; for such inattention may 
result in the early burial of the measure in a 
committee’s box, too deep for after-resurrection. 
In advocating the passage of the 
strong allies may be found in the various edu- 


measure, 


cational associations, such as state federations 
of women’s clubs, teachers’ associations, and 
in personal letters to the legislators from well- 
known and influential men and women of the 
state. Sometimes, however, where a state is 
commission-ridden and has expensive Fish, 
Forest, Mining, Labor, Dairy and Food com- 
missions, it may be well to proceed quietly and 
leave the bill in the charge of a wise legislator 
interested The 
greatest care should be exercised in drafting 


in educational advancement. 


the desired measure. The best features of 
existing bills may be wisely adopted with 
modifications to suit local conditions. If it is 


desired, through the law's provisions, to di- 
vorce the state library from political control, 
the Ohio commission bill may be wisely studied. 
In states where it is customary toturn all ras- 
cals out at intervals of two years, it may be 
well to fortify the commission by a majority 
serving ex-officio. In two or three instances, 
among the library commissions recently created, 
the state librarian acts as the secretary of the 
commission. This we do not deem a wise pro- 
vision, especially where the tenure of office of 
the state librarian is a brief one, as it would 
mean a constant interruption in the commis- 
sion’s work. If the state be 
appointed by the commission and serve at its 
pleasure, this part of the difficulty would be 
remedied. In any event, the sooner the li- 
brary commission can employ a paid secretary 
and assistants, who shall devote their entire 
time to the work, the better for the library 


librarian could 


movement. 

After deciding upon the membership of the 
commission and its officers, its powers are next 
tobe considered ; and right here is where the kind- 














y Missionary spirit sh d be made " st 
‘ The commission shall give advice and s¢ 
. ’ ’ 

to all free libraries in the state and toa t 
mittees which may propose to esta ther 
and to all pers terested, as t c s 


means of establishing and 





libraries, the selection of bo 
other details « 


} 
f library management 


mission may also send its members to aid 


organizing new libraries or impt 


Ving those 


already established such a provision as the 
foregoing w show the commission's willing 


ness to aid every library endeavor. 
The western and southern states of ir la 


are not yet read t 


braries through compulsory legislatior rt 


conditions which obtain in the west, as 


ing library development, are but little under- 
stood in the eastern part of the country In 
the west there are whole communities of f 

eigners who never had the advantages of free 


libraries in the far-off fatherland, and who, 
first hand, of their 


still 


know mn 
Again, t 
the heart 


therefore thing, at 


the are 


of fi 


dwellings 


benefits wns in west 


rests, school- 


being cut out of 


houses, churches, and are being 


built, water and sewerage improvements made 


sidewalks and pavements laid, causing 
heavy burdens of taxes and expense Sucl 
reasons as these cause libraries to be regarded 


in a certain sense as luxuries and not necessi- 


coercion we 1 be met 
But 


bugbear, 


ties. Any attempt at 


with fierce antagonism ofittimes, undis- 
the 
commissioner goes to 
the 

i 


spirited and wise-minded, 


mayed by taxation the library 


Forestville,” studies 


local conditions, confers with the liberal 


succeeds in getting 
b ard 


State 


the village president to appoint a library 


nen and women under the 
then be 


the 


of interested 


library law, whose duty it mes to 


devise ways and means of securing bless- 


ings of a free public library. The proceeds 


fairs, lectures, suppers, 


from entertainments, uy 


etc., in which all join, go to swell the library 
fund until the library becomes so essential in 
promoting the general happiness of the town 
that the people willingly tax themselves for its 
support. A library started under such cor 

tions, with untrained and gratuitous service, is 
not ready to be officially inspected nor marked 
below grade for the absence of an altogether 
for its 


too expansive system purpose t 


‘ 


assification; but its management warmly wel- 





STEARNS 


ly, we believe, to establish li- 











¢ | r rf es « 
c! I [ x \ { ik t 
. , 
i t t 
4 ion e 
c a - cad 1 
principle { giving rant t ? the 
x 1 free rary | ther Ww 
t ks are giv ent art th 
all lling N ‘ } er erie t 
that is rec t ew ks 1 
oF fa t r r — r ’ < ’ f 
t fr s t rat Lhe 
tT ° airy ‘ ’ ‘ yes 
s in e fact that t ‘ mé 
r Drar i s ‘ € 
pens librar S Su fue ght d re 
ind too little eft P | 
es f fre t ind withou 
$s a ns ¢ } T \ i 
7 ip} t 
It s Sing the t of te a ¢ 
fore, might t v t é P é j 
y wi ch e State ] is t t ; 
the interest in the ir t ‘ tter 
( d it this than by ling to ea t 
S Lier mmunities it ep r te! i i 
x of fresh literatur ' . 
posed wholly of the ‘ tr f th 
that are not us e shelve v 
lage raries I ther w s, might it not t 
better to invest a mt n good | ks 
leaving a margin for late additio and ther 
by a wise ystem fe hanye, give an entire 
state the benefit of each and every book 
Ww 1 not ns xe that fresh books 
were to be re ved every s months, year 
ilter year, s« S a greater incentive to a 
mmunity in starting a library than to be 
$1 ) nce nd for all yr $ o worth f 
t ks itright [This subject will bear the 
serious and thoughtful consideration of all in- 
terested in t growth of libraries in small 
town ind v s 
It has been r 2im to show that the state li 
brary commission's first duty lies in the direction 
f nurturing and fostering the small library 
for, as has en rightly s 1 t ifter all, not 
the few great libraries it the thousand small 
ones that may do most for the people he 
possibilities ir iry cor work are in 
finite Every commission fin many avenues 
f labor and each leads to many new ones. 
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Among the agencies for good may be men 
tioned : | [he collection of books and maga- 


nes for travelling libraries, the publication of 
a library bulletin, with helpful articles on the 
library profession, details of library manage- 
ment, reports of libraries, unbiased reviews of 
the best books for village libraries, etc., etc. 
(4) 
on the library movement, and the publication 


[he preparation of articles for the press 


of handbooks and circulars of information. (c) 
A library lecturer to rouse apathetic communi- 
ties of retired farmers and the like to enthusiasm 
and subsequent action; to address women's 
clubs, farmers’ institutes, town meetings, busi- 
ness men’s leagues, and educational gatherings 
of every description gn the various phases of 
library endeavor; to give stereopticon lectures 
on the history of the book, public library build- 
ings, and travelling libraries; in fact, to conduct 
a perpetual aggressive campaign for more and 
better libraries. (d@) A library instructor to go 
about visiting libraries, meeting with boards of 
trustees as a committee of the whole on ways 
and means; settling vexed points of charging 
systems and other details of library manage- 
ment so perplexing to the inexperienced; to get 


the librarians of a single county together, fora 


little institute or section meeting, elementary in 
HOW WOMEN’S CLUBS MAY HE 
By Miss E. G. Browninc, Lisrarian of 


Wwuat women's clubs may do for the libra- 

ry movement, is so fertile a theme that 
the discussion of it might occupy several hours 
of this program rather than a few minutes, if 
all that has been accomplished by them and al! 
that should be done were included in the sub- 
ject. 

In the two me 
thoroughly investigate the women's clubs and 
find out what they are doing for the library 
movement, I followed the approved plan and 


weeks allotted in which to 


used all my spare time from my usual duties 
in writing to many of the different federations, 
enclosing a list of questions to be answered, 
intending to append a full, though concise, re- 
port to this, made up from their more elaborate 
replies 

Only one reply was received, evidently from 
a new secretary, for she wrote that their federa- 
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character, but sometimes similar to state library 


meetings, from which many are debarred by 


reason of stress of time, purse, or distance, to 


conduct a summer school of libeary science 
where librarians for a merely nominal fee may 
learn the best methods gained from the experi- 
ence of others and, best of all, absorb what 
has come to be known as “the library spirit.” 
(¢) An itinerant circuit rider of to-day, who 
shall visit the various travelling library sta- 
tions, such as farmers’ homes, logging camps, 
village post offices, and the like, to counsel with 
librarians as to the best 


(7) An art director, who shall 


the management of 


such libraries. 
manage a system of travelling pictures to be 
communities, school- 


distributed in farming 


houses, etc.; to foster a love for the beautiful 
in communities too poor to purchase works of 
art for themselves. 

All this work is in its infancy, but the out- 
look for the small library is most hopeful and 
encouraging. For years, as some one has said, 
the world has been making great reservoirs of 
blessings in the great cities; but now, from the 
fountain-head, the state, there comes a well- 


spring which sends its contents in little rills to 


sparkle at the doors of the thirsty who cannot 
come. 
LP THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


the Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library. 
tion had had nothing at all to do with getting 
a library commission for theirstate. This was 
discouraging, for the woman who was president 
of that federation at the time the library com- 
mission was created, had herself told me that 
they had done all the preliminary work for the 
commission! In the face of these conflicting 
accounts, and the lack of replies to my other 
letters of inquiry, 1 had to abandon all idea of 
an appendix, and confine my report to the do- 
ings of the federated clubs in my own state. 
The recent library legislation in 
which resulted in the passage of the library 
commission bill, and marks the beginning of a 
very different condition of library affairs in our 


Indiana 


State, was the work of the committee from the 
Indiana Union of Clubs. This is a 
that does not exclude men’s clubs from its mem- 
bership, but as only 16 out of the 193 clubs that 


federation 

















BROWNING 


comprise the federation are men's clubs, and 
is the work was nearly all done by three wom- 
en members of the committee, it is safe to give 
the credit where it belongs —to the women's 


lubs. 


Indiana has been sadly"in need of more ger 





erous treatment in the direction of 
and her citizens should be grateful to the t 
women who have succeeded in making such a 
fair start in the right directior For years, ex- 
-ept for the large towns, Indiana's library laws 
have been, in a sense, prohibitory rather thar 
fa character to encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of libraries Except in cities 
f over 10,000 inhabitants no town could have: 


public library unless it first raised $1000 or its 


equivalent in t 


« oks 

For several years during the clu ea 
numberless letters have been received at our] 
brary asking for assistance in club work, fron 
individuals in different parts of the state where 


there were no libraries ; or from libra 





small libraries asking to borrow books their 








own libraries did not possess, in order that 
some patron in dire distress might thereby ful- 


fill her obligation to herclub. Of course these 





requests were always cheerfully complied with 
to the extent of our ability and consistent wit! 
ur duties to our own patrons. The point was 


reached very soon, however, where we were 
performing, in a small way, the duties of a li- 
brary commission and carrying or syste f 
travelling libraries which became burdensome 

We soon adopted the plan of complying wit! 
the requests, within reason, and at the ne 
time called attention to the poverty stricker 
condition of Indiana as to its libraries an 


brary laws, the need of a library comm 





and the great benefit travelling libraries might 
be to their sections of the « niry if hi 
ther and s s € time 
n awakening ‘ rt 
f the state, ar ye their re 
resentatives to d what they ] towards 
remedying the existing conditicr t 


ffairs at the next meeting of the General As- 


sembly This was a case of turning the tables 
on them — where the library movement w 
trying to work upon the club womas And this 


was but one of the many forces at work prepar 
ng the way for more effective lib 
n At the last session of our General Assen 


bly five bills were passed affecting libraries ; it 
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commission, travelling libraries, and the right 
of citizens to vote to establish township libra- 
ries 


In the report of the committee to the Union 


of Clubs at the convention of 1898, these three 


spec 


al points, with others of importance, but 
perhaps of less value than those just named, 


were offered as the result of the committee's 


work, and to form a basis upon which to draft 


Chis report was adopted as presented, 


and 


the same committee was cont nued, with 
nstructions to draft the bill along the lines laid 
down in the report, and get it before the next 
General Assembly which would meet during 


the following winter. 
Thereupon began six months of hard labor 


on the part of the committee and its friends 


but it devolved chiefly the committee, and 


largely upon its chairman. They wrote to the 


clubs and sent copies of the report to their sec- 


5 


retaries, explaining the bill that was to be pre- 


sented to the General Assembly, and asking 


federation to see toit that a 


pointed to 


each club in the 


strong committee was af instruct 


their representatives as_to their wishes in this 


matter as soon as they were elected: and, even 


before the election, to talk tothe candidates, and 


f possible to get pledges beforehand making 


the library commission bill a cal issue Im- 


mediately after election, before they had time 


to forget that this was the same bill they had 


just heard about, the club committee sent them 


letters covering practically the same grounds, 


and asking their support. The county news- 


papers were besieged in the same manner, and 


club women who were known to be good work- 


ers were written to personally and their ser- 
vices enlisted in the good cause 
But 


suppose the entire Legislature was thoroughly 


after all this hard work, when one would 


1 with the wishes of a fair proportion 


} 


the real 


icquainte 


f its constituency effort for the bill 





had to be made before the committees to which 


t had been referred by the House and Senate. 


If one were to attempt to cite half the dis- 


couragements and misrepresentations the club 
ymmittee had to combat before the desired leg- 


islation was secured, they would seem greatly 


eXaggerated There were several serious 
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out-of-date or 


counts against the Union of Clubs in the cam- 
paign against the library commission. One of 
these was, that the Union of Clubs was merely 
a catspaw for a very powerful book firm which 
was using the federation to geta bill passed es- 
tablishing travelling and township libraries in 
order that it—the book firm — might reap the 


benefit. This sounds like a hoax, but it would 


be a difficult matter to convince a number of 
people that the club women could be disinter- 
ested enough to take so much time in which t 
work up a sentiment in favor of a bill that 


would benefit the people of the whole state, and 
not be working in the interest of some commer- 


cial enterprise. Human nature is not geo- 





graphically bounded. People who live narrow 


uneventful lives, are everywhere likely to have 
the common characteristic of a suspicious nat- 


s 


ire. But the club women of Indiana can af- 


ford to be magnanimous and forgive them — 
for they have accomplished what they under- 
took, and we have our library commission. 


I have gone into detail in describing the 


methods of the club committee because, when 

this work first started, it seemed almost 

impossible to find anybody who could 
iust 

simple and easy as it all sounds, the committee 


out 


was 
from ex- 
what how to do; and 


perience, advise or 


was obliged to work its own plans and 


methods before it could go ahead If their ex- 
perience will be of assistance to others, I am 
sure it will be freely given when asked for. In 
conclusion, I want to offer a suggestion of a 
work that Why 


could not the federated clubs in states where the 


may be done in any state. 


library commission is weak in funds, or does 
the work of travelling 

If each 
boc ks 


zines, equip at least one travelling library and 


not exist at all, take uy 


libraries in a small way club in the 


federation shoulé gather uf and maga- 


maintain it, turning it over to the commission, 
if there be one, for systematic distribution with 
the others; 


it woud be, both to the commission 


if they should do this, what a help 


and the 


people. “he Library Commission could furnish 
to the clubs or organizations, lists of books 
lesired, and thus avoid the accumulation of 


unsuitable books, and also of 


unnecessary duplicates. 
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HOW TO PLAN A 


By H. M. Urey, Ztérerias 
“T°HE suggestions here set down are intends 
for the benefit of a fairly prosperous and 


y of 1000 or 2 
It is 


conservative communit 
ot 


tants or upwards 


that any one wh 


chooses to rear a monument 
to himself in the place of his nativity the 
shape of a library building, with his name cut 
in marble over the front door, is privileged to 
spend as much money on it as he ma st 


If a town with plenty of means, public spirit 


and good taste, decides to do something 


spicuous in the way of a library building, th: 


is one thing. But if a town, appreciating the 
value of a free public library, maintains one at 
some sacrifice, and thinks on the whole such 
library ought to be under its own roof, it natu- 
rally wants to get the most for its money 
These remarks are designed to help out the 
latter. 


The lot should be 1o 
If 


width will answer. 


feet wide and of abun- 


lant depth. located on a street corner, 20 


feet lessin Place the build- 
ing midway on the lot, and this will leave plenty 
of space on each side for light and circulation 


of air. The dimensions of the building to be 


40 feet front by 60 feet in depth and one story 


high. Excavate under the front 40 feet of the 
building and carry the basement walls up four 
clear feet above the grade of the lot. The 


basement will provide space for heating appa- 
ratus, fuel storage, closets, and miscellaneous 
storage. There will be an outside entrance to 
this at the side of the building and an inside 


entrance from the library roon rhe only en- 
trance to the library will be at the centre of the 
front through a vestibule 12 feet indepth and § 


feet wide. 


As the building is low at best, it is desirable 
to avoid a squatty appearance. This may be 
done as to the sides by a suggestion of the 
French roof, or dormer window relief of the 


roof line. The front may, perhaps, be relieved 


by a pretty porch. Any architect will be able 
of giving 
pleasing effect without adding to its cost 


to devise methods the structure a 


A partition across the building 12 feet from 


the front wall will leave a space to be divided as 


LIBRARY BUILDING 


, 2 ° i i / 1 me , 
follows feet inthe middle for a vestibule and 
the remaining 16 feet on each side, forming two 
r ea 12 by W open intothe library. 
One w erve ran office for the librarian and 
t er f ‘ irlor drer room, or 
i r des le purpose rhe remainder 
the ling will be a single room 48 feet long 
by 40 feet ea 10 feet higt There wi 
ve windows in each side opposite each 
the eac j feet ning in the clear The 
wi v sills w es et from the floor and 
the w ws v ter to the ceiling This 
irrangement will afford abundant natural light 
t | parts of the roon The room will be 
oper the centre and led into alcoves at 
the sides, by the bookcases, whic vill be 
n numbet each side and stand at right ar 
gles to the wall between the windows. There 
will al be okcases against the wall under 
he windows [he projecting bookcases will 
be vided into three sections of 3 feet each, and 
will be double cases, having shelves 8 inches 
wide on each sid They will be 7 feet high. 
rhe space al e the cases will be left open, but 
may eventually be used for a gallery and a 
second tier of bookcases if desired. The end 
wall may be utilized for okcases throughout 
its entire extent. The shelving capacity of such 
a bookcase arrangement as described would be 


fully 10,000 volumes If enlargement becomes 
necessary, the end wall may be torn out and 
the lengt f the t ng extended as far as 
1, } 

Phe ‘ s project into the room 
10 feet on each sid this will leave 20 feet 

rspace in the middle of the room for its 
vhole length in which can be placed reading 
tables for periodica et The alcoves be- 
tween the bookcases are each &§ feet inthe clear, 
and tl ffords room for asmall table at which 
two persons could sit without interfering with 
approach to the book shelves This arrange- 


ment throws all the book shelves open for free 


access by the publi If it is desirable to pro- 
spec ally 


tect valuable ooks, they he 


may 
placed in J 


be kept locked 


cases fitted with glass doors which can 
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rhe librarian's desk is placed adjacent to the 
librarian’s office and cataloging room, and im- 
mediately beside the exit and entrance. This 
is convenient for people coming in to return 


books and for those going out to have books 


charged. This arrangement affords economical 
administration. One librarian can take care of 
the room, having complete view of every part of 
it, except the recesses of the rear alcoves. If 
desirable, these can be brought into view by a 
combination of mirrors. Ina small place such 
as this library is designed to serve, most of the 
people will be personally known tothe librarian. 
They may be safely trusted to go directly to 
the shelves to make their selection of books. 


Probably also they could be trusted to replace 





their books properly when returning them, in 


which case the librarian would be relieved of 
much labor. With the people thus waiting 
upon themselves, the expense of employing 
library attendants would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The dry-goods-box shape of the building is 
the most economical form of construction that 


is possible. The cost of material and construc- 
tion varies in different localities and at different 


Probably such a building could have 


times. 
been erected a year ago at lesscost than to-day 
1 have submitted the forgoing details to an 
architect and requested from him anestimate of 
q 


cost of erection and furnishing of such a build- 
ing in Detroit in the spring of 1899. 


He as- 
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sures me that the building could be built w 
limestone foundation, cut stone brick 
walls, roof of redwood hingles nterior r 
cluding bookcases, finished with Georgia pine 
quartered oak desk, tables and chairs, all ma 
terial and workmanship to be of the first-class, 
for $3500 to $4000 This was about my own 
estimate, but mine was based upon knowledge 


of the Jonathan Hall Memorial Library, erected 
uunty, Southern Mich- 
cost $3500 
complete and furnished, the interior finish and 
the 


at Ridgeway, Lenawee C 
igan, in 1887 Chis latter building 
bookcases being of butternut. It has not 
capacity of the one I have described; but, to off- 
mind that building 


set that one must bear in 


construction cost much more in 1587 than now 
and that this library is not of the plain rectangu 
lar shape of the one above outlined. 

It is certainly desirable to get a library out 
of rented quarters just as soon as possible. 
rhe place usually chosen for such purposes is 
in a down-town business block, over a store and 
perhaps in an office building or theatre. In 
such a location it is peculiarly exposed to danger 
from fire. Quarters of this kind are sure to be 
dark and dingy, utterly without ventilation of 
any kind, inconveniently arranged, and about 
as ill-adapted to the purpose as they could be 
made. Is it not question of economy and good 
sense for any town which has a library in rented 
quarters to place the same under its own roof 


at the earliest opportunity 


HOW TO MAKE A |! 


By CaAro.uine M. HEWINS, 
[% one of the old streets of a Northern city 

stands a brownstone building on whose front 
the sun never shines. There is no noise in its 
halls, and no clatter of children’s feet on its 
staircase. On the second floor a door opens 
into a long, alcoved room, where the sunshine 
pours in through large-paned windows which 
look out upon an historic burying-ground that 
in early May is fragrant with pale-hued hya- 
cinths and gay with tulips burning against the 
old headstones. The books, which number at 
least 300,000, are to be freely handled by all 
readers who are fortunate enough to own, or 
once in a while to hire, the share, which as the 
saying goes, is the patent of nobility for the 


Librarian 


There are many advantages in the style of 

iilding here suggested There are no stair 
t limb. Everything is on the ground floor 
The whole librar iN ne room and is con 
veniently arranged so that the people may go 
lirectly to the shelves and select the books 
which best please them There is abundance 
of light and fresh air The fewest possible 


number of library employes is required under 


such an arrangement, and so there is economy 


of administration. The pride which the people 


f atown will naturally feel in having a library 
building of their own will be an incentive tothem 


to use it freely. And, lastly, the cost ofa build- 


ing planned on the lines here suggested places 


it within the reach of almost every community 


Usually land is cheap in villages and small 


ities. It is not necessary to settle upon the ex- 


act geographical centre. The library needs t& 


be no more centrally located than the school- 


house. Under some circumstances there may 


be an advantage in placing the two temples of 


learning near each other. In case the 
cost of lot cut 


There can be 


any 


would not much of a figure 


generally found some public 
spirited person or persons who individually or 
collectively will provide the necessary ground. 
With a little 


the taxpayers can be brought to agree that if 


judicious agitation of the subject 


it is worth while for the town to maintain a free 
public library, it is surely wise and economical 


to place it in a home of its own, 


BRARY ATTRACTIVE 


of the Hartford (Ct.) Public Library. 


city. Across the graveyard is a busy street, 
but all sounds cf labor and hurry are hushed 
The tables have green baize covers, the ink- 
stands are as old-fashioned as they were fifty 
ago. the 
and tranquility that scholars love 
without trying to attract readers, is simply, by 


years Over room brood the peace 


The library, 


living out its own conditions and being itself, 
a most delightful place for a student ora lover 
of books. the card- 
catalog, but Its 
readers are of the most scholarly class of a city 


It has modern devices in 


does not obtrude them. 


proud of its families of scholars. 
rhis is the highest development of a library 
for have leisure to 


authors and readers who 
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browse in books. The shelves are free to 
them, and they are shut out from a busy, bustling 
world. It is not a workingman’s library, and 
one rarely sees a child there; but a library like 
this, or the old Philadelphia Library, the Society 
Library in New York, the Providence Athe- 
neum or the Redwood Library in Newport, 
plays an important part in keeping up the 
atmosphere of elegant and scholarly leisure, 
which is fast departing from public libraries. 
A student, although he may go to the busi- 
ness-like loan-room of a city public 
library for his contemporary authorities or six- 
text Chaucer, prefers to ask for them where 


the unwashed public, or 


great 


he does not meet 
hear requests for Captain King and Anthony 
Hope's latest stories, ‘‘ David Harum,” ‘‘ Four 
years inthe Philippines,” or **‘ The sinking of the 
Merrimac.” Nevertheless, the hushed monas- 
tic air of a library used for study oppresses, chills 
and awes an ignorant reader, and finally drives 
him away. 

I knew a library in a country town which 
was supported for several years by the gener- 
ous gifts of two sisters, one of whom was the 
librarian. They took a little old house that 
had at one time been a blacksmith's shop left 
it on the outside as they found it, with gambrel 
roof and half-worn red paint, and freshened up 
the inside with matting, tinted walls, simple 
shelves, books, 
reading-tables, one low enough for children, 
and acupboard with dolls and tea sets for the 
very little folks to amuse with 
while their older brothers and 
But alas! the little library one day outgrew its 
quarters and is now in a larger room in the 
Town Hall, where it has no longer its pictu- 


about 1200 open fireplaces, 


themselves 


sisters read. 


resque individuality. 

I know another in a low-ceiled room that was 
once one of the schoolrooms of a country acad- 
emy. There are two or three thousand books 
around the walls, and on the afternoon when it 
was opened, with tea and cake and sweet-faced 
girls in pretty gowns, it certainly had so pleas- 
ant and cordial an air that every one felt wel- 
come and at home. 

We have talked over making a library attrac- 
tive in our staff meetings and ‘‘surely more 
than half to the damsel(s) doth belong.” The 
suggestions formulated with their help are 
these 

You are going to open a free library in atown 
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or village where the reading habit has not been 
I was asked to say nothing about 
attractive to children, and 


established. 
making a library 


will only suggest that Public Lidrartes, now in 


its fourth volume, is full of useful hints and 
Suggestions for work with them and with 
schools. You have to attract the young men 


and women, perhaps the older men and women, 
many of whom have minds that have stopped 
growing. 

rhe conditions of library work in some states 
to-day are the same as they were in Connecticut 
25 yearsago. There were no free circulating 
libraries supported by cities and towns, and the 
subscription libraries were in many cases lead- 
I have a library in 
rhe 


was full of sunshine when one got into it, but 


ing a struggling existence. 


long, dark stairway room 


mind up a 


the approach was not pleasant. A new brief 
dictionary catalog had just been printed with- 
There was 


out notes or guidance. no class-list 


1 


for the use of the public, and no one was al- 


lowed to go to the shelves. The long stairs 
and high alcoves made many unnecessary steps. 
There was no money for cleaning and dusting. 
New books were bought to some extent, but 
there was not much care in choosing them, and 
no effort at all had been made to bring the li- 
brary into touch with the every-day life of home 
and school. The first step was to meet readers» 
half-way and ask them if they had seen certain 

new books, and the second, for the librarian to 

be in evidence as much as possible at the charg- 

ing-desk and counter. A small red rocking- 

chair, a bright-colored rug, and a student-lamp 

gave a touch of homelikeness tothe place. It 

was about this time that the wave of women's 

clubs rolled into the city, and the library estab- 

lished a close connection with them, and began 

some work in the schools, of which this is neither 

the time nor the place to speak. The library's 

fortunes varied, but it kept its head above 

water, and by-and-bye, when it offered itself to 

the city it had established itself on such a basis 

that all classes and conditions were ready to 

use it. 

If possible, get a room on the ground floor. 
A long flight of stairs has lessened the useful- 
ness of many a library. Use it for a library 
and nothing else. A corner of a hall may be 
cheap, but it is not attractive. I have known 
libraries in rooms eight by twelve that did good 
work and brought all the neighborhood totheir 
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shelves, but a larger room is better There are 
two or three libraries that I have in mind 
rooms once used for country stores, larg 


enough for growth and light enough for read 


ing. Have two or three tables to begin witl 
plain pine tables are good enough, and reason. 
some of them wer 


for 


magazines and papers ata dollar a year, like 


ably comfortable chairs 


than the others. Subscril half a dozen 


McClure, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, 7 Pu ” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal,andthe Youth's Com- 
fanion, that is more for grown-up young peo- 


ple than for children. If you havea little more 
lustrated 


Weekly, Frank Leslie 


money, put it into the more expensive 
magazines or Harper 


and the J///ustrated American. Do not try at 
first to get the heavier magazines like the Furs: 
or North American Review We are all chil- 


I have 


aclergyman’s wife in Montana,wh 


dren in our liking for pictures. 





says that she 


feels proud and happy when she can persuade 


Ladies’ Home Journ 


old voli 


her people to read the 
You 


the attics of the neighborhood 


will have ven you from 


mes g 


— brown-covered 


Popes and Miltons, perhaps, or a set of Dick's 
works. They have their places nthe shelves, 


but they will stay there for a while. 


Your first year's money should be spent for 
books on subjects that will be read. This 


spend as much as 
* possible for books on the late if I 
did history. A 
hundred dollars should give you 40 good nov- 


year, for example, I should 
war, even 
not buy another volume of 
els, 30 children’s books, and 30 volumes of war 
history, travel, electricity, house building, and 
a few good biographies, with a book or two of 
reference like Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of phrase 


and fable”’ 
Scholars and students must wait. 


or Bartlett's ‘‘ Familiar quotations 
You can- 
not yet afford to buy a book that only two or 
three of your readers will ever call for. 

Your shelves will perhaps be of the plainest 
and roughest, but let your readers go to them. 


Soap, water, sunshine in winter, shade in sum- 


mer, and a few flowering plants or the wild 
flowers as they come, with their names neatly 


srinted, go far towards making any room at- 
pri t »& 4 


tractive. 
One western library has a rest-room for farm 
ers’ wives. If I were opening a new town 


library I should send letters to the ministers of 
the little 
speak of the library to their parishioners and 


outlying churches asking them ¢t 
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n tc nem t t j t they at 

tow y y t j « 
fror ’ ses 

Pictures iva irge pa t t itt tive 
ness « t t ary ae ne grea 
Hegger photos s at $2 $ eact 
wl the New York State Library cir ates 
to the Perry S at e cent, a } 

unte s s r spapers here 

i er for [he danger nowa 
lays rary a nist iving 

lew tur a walls 
Ss tv wit ch e ol . ul 
i t S t i ré< te r 

has an extra s t \ t be or 
dere I te f r \ R t 
beginning of rt »it will f trations 
from the I ster ha Por 
raits of th 1 1 1 kept 
i nhabet il order n { 

» elimes women w nev ¢ ny g 
f themselves em] v ‘ int t 
lense rr v t t es Ww ‘ 
the Work I a ve ea t 
lone ina rary, but I tl t 
t al c Let t br I t t t 
the library that a certall tle she w 
read a story, and e Ww nt me f 
hear it, to bring their work and perhaps their 
own chairs. Let her read thout mment or 
subtle analysis of plot, s vy for the story 
If possible, let her show a | re of the author 
and read or tell something about him or her 
One strong holdthata rary has isasa help in 
festivals and amuse nts Even where church 
lines are hard and ill sects will work to- 
gether for an entertainment for the benefit of 
the library. lefore t lays Fourth of July, 
Hallowe'en, Christmas the library can show 
all its resources, suggest new games, or devise 
costumes. It is acommon saying that every- 
thing that one has ever learned in one's life is 
of use in a library, but there is nothing which 


a librarian can t more to account than some 


experience in p1 te theatricals and suggesting 


stage costumes made out of simple material, or 
plays and dialogues that are bright and amus- 
ing without being coarse and silly 

In order to make a library attractive y¢ 
must convine your townsfolk that there is 
something in it on every subject that any one 

hes to know s ething about. he 7ri/une 
ind the World almanacs at 25 cents each are 
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worth much more than their price. Is some 
good woman consumed with the desire to know 
the names and ages of all Queen Victoria's 
grandchildren? Let her turn to the World 
almanac, and there they are with all their mouth- 
Is there a dispute on the time 
made by atrotting horse? It is recorded in the 
same useful book. So are the statistics of the 
Salvation Army, the names of the Forty Im- 
mortals of the French Academy, and the latest 
Do you wish to 


filling names. 


improvements in electricity. 
know something of labor laws? 
them in both. 
year-book,”’ too, is much more than a farmer's 
manual, for it tells of our new possessions and 
gives hints on the investment of property and 
lessons in swimming, gymnastics, and the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. It is free to subscribers 
for the paper, and otherwise costs so cents. A 
dollar a year for these three almanacs will 


You will find 
“The Americans Agriculturist 


answer many questions in libraries which can- 
not afford large and costly encyclopedias. 

One of our Connecticut librarians tells a story 
about a rich man who had no interest in the 
public library, until one day his coachman ap- 
peared in breathless haste, to see if there was a 
book in it that would help him to find out what 
was the matter with a favorite Jersey cow. The 
book was given him, the cow recovered from 
her illness, and her master has ever sinee been 
the fast friend of the library. 

Reading is in the eyes of many personsa lux- 
ury —a sinful luxury except after sunset and on 
Sunday afternoons — and to‘others a means of 
passing time of which they have never thought. 
To bring books into every-day life is the pleasure 
of the country librarian. There may be years 
before a library comes into the hearts and lives 
of the people, when the circulation is small and 
the librarian has hours and half-hours on hot or 
rainy days when no footsteps disturb the silence 
of her bookroom. This is the time for learning 
the inside of her books, for picking up stray 
bits of information that will help her by-and- 
bye. Does somebody come to her to find out if 
there is any foundation in fact for the story 
of Mowgli’s life in the jungle? By that strange 
inner vision of her sub-conscious self that is 
sometimes near to clairvoyance, she sees a page 
of Littell’s Living Age, or another of an old 
volume'of Harper's Magazine witha short article 

on children reared by wolves in India. Does 
some one else read Frederic Stimson’s most 
touching tale of Mrs. Knollys, the young Eng- 
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lish bride whose husband fell down a crevasse 
in Switzerland, and who, learning from a scien- 
tist the rate of speed of a glacier, went back to 
Switzerland 40 years afterward, and, a white- 
haired woman, recovered the frozen body of the 
lover of her youth justas she had seen him last 

It is the same useful Littell that tells you a 
similar case. The librarian who reads is no? 
lost, popular evidence to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and one secret of the library which the 
public likes to consult is the librarian’s power to 
remember and produce when needed little out- 
of-the-way bits of information of no great value 
in themselves, that have come from the habit of 
running over books. By-and-bye when the li- 
brary grows, and the librarian has a larger sal- 
ary and a stafi to manage and a thousand 
matters to attend to that did not exist in the old 
peaceful sleepy days, she will have ne time t 
browse; therefore, let her make the most of her 
pasture while she can. Her food at odd times 
may be ‘‘ Uncle Silas” 
marsh" in the middle of a thunder storm, or 
Lecky's ‘‘ History of European morals” on a 
day when everybody in town but herself has 
gone to the circus, but she can find in each and 


or ‘* The house on the 


all of them something to remember and use at 
some future day. 

It will be soon known that the library is ready 
to help anybody find out anything, so far as its 
resources will allow. After confidence is estab- 
lished, when the young men come to you for 
the form ‘of a letter of congratulation or an 
after-dinner speech, the young mothers for an 
invitation for a child's party, the girls for pat- 
terns for embroidery, the boys for suggestions 
about which college is the best to go to, the 
elderly maidens for advice on the care of their 
parrots and to ask if Angora kittens should have 
bushy tails at a week old, the farmers on the 
culture of frogs for the market or the raising of 
mushrooms, and the ministers on the latest sta- 
tistics of missions in China, you may feel that 
your library is truly attractive, and that it 
makes little difference whether it is classified or 
card-cataloged just like a library in Chicago 
or Boston. By-and-bye, when it has outgrown 
you and you are not quite sure what to do with 
it, will be time to send for a library school stu- 
dent or graduate. Meanwhile, it is your busi- 
ness to know the inside of your books well, 
and to keep up with what information you can 
get so well that you can help your readers, 
The rest will take care of itself in good time. 
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ON THE VALUE OF HOMI 





F we glance at the books upon our 
comparing the ones of this vear wit! 
of 30, 20, or even 10 years ago, we are struck at 


once with the enormous change that has come 


into them in re gard to their manner of speak 
ng of other classes of society than that of the 
book writers themselves. What a marvellous 


interest the world is beginning to take in every 


one else! Not so much in individuals, in their 


personal gossip and welfare — that has always 


been common but aninterestin humanity asa 


} 


mass, in its welfare and tendencies and possi 


bilities; most of all in the classes that have 
been styled by the old books, wer,” the 
workers, the poor and the dependent, the crim 

nals even, and the defective. Verily the sym- 
pathies of men are expanding. Not neces- 


sarily becoming more deeply sympathetic, but 
touched with a wider and more general sym- 
pathy always. Men and women are looking 
outside of their tribes and their races Their 
social conscience is being born, begotten by 

niversal education 

All of the professions are affected by this 
change; they themselves are a part of the 


The preacher now must be informed 
first of all upon the labor question. It is 
rhe physic 
must turn to sanitation and questions of public 
health. The /:t the fa- 
miliar with the lives of the The teacher 
has 
brarian will not be 
of 


community, no longer waiting for the special- 


change. 
more 


important than his theology. an 


rateur and artist are 


poor. 


become almost a missionary, and the li- 


behind, but will make his 


storehouse learning a social force in the 


but 


les 


st to come in and seek out his treasures, 


actively going forth to bring in the multitu 
contented witt 


and feed them; not even being 


me he 


that, for when the multitudes do not c: 


will carry choice morsels to them and literally 
force these upon him. 

) 
] 


Home and prison libraries are a small part 


of this forcing machinery. It is the attempt of 





this paper to show something of their workin 
in Chicago, but chiefly, for it seems much more 


preciate in a measure 


this work tothe 


important, to try to aj 
librarian, keeping 


proles 


the value of 


him abreast with members > other 
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27 
AND PRISON LIBRARIES 
Crerar Lihrar hicag 
sions, giving him intelligence as a citizen and 
freedom of expression as an individual 
It is, perhaps, the greatest aim of books t 
enable people to do without reading, to teach 
\K k at life for themseves and read their 


in their conversa 





e faces of people 


tion habits and longings rhe place for 
beginning this human reading s among the 
working people and the or, whose lives are 
still simple and genuine, who are t conver 
tionalized and fossilized in education and s« 
ciety ; not in the dogmas of the idle and the 
respectable wh ilk from the book reviews and 
irt criticisms of the pape who I e natura 
feelings, n« t t spend the great part of 
their c n sch ing themselves t I 
cealing ther 

What advantayes, then, a great city offers 
for study if one approaches it in the ¢ eofa 
home librarias Let us imagine a case j 
follow it, making it typical from experience 

Miss Smith has worked in brary at t 
usty routine of cataloging for me five or x 
years. She earns a good living; has manage 
a short trip to Europe helps support het 
mother, and has a small circle of friends. She 
wearies of them oftentimes, to be sure Phe 
seem to say the same things ver week after 
week: they weary of her, t no doubt; per 
haps she has little better to offer, cataloging 
not being very inspiring for conversation in the 
evening Finally she is induced to take charge 
of a home librar She wants to do something 
forthe y r, and an enthusiastic sister librar 
has persuaded her 

She is given a neat little case containing 2 
irefully selected hildren’s books and is told 
to place it in a home in a poor neight rhood ir 
the city She to form a reading circle of 1 
children and visit them every Saturday ever 
ng It does t seem a momentous under- 
taking, but tirs her more than anything ha 
ever done since Europe 

On Saturday evening she calls at the giver 
address, the books having been sent on before 


She enters a dark alley expecting every moment 


to be murdered, and climbs the narrow stair 


way of the rear tenement house, asking tremu 
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Mrs 


washerwoman, 


Johnson, who is somebody's 
Mrs. John- 


rhe family is just 


lously for 
she has been told. 
the door 


son herself is at 


finishing supper. Yes, they were expecting 


the lady Ihe children are wide-eyed with 


wonder, and the work of organization begins. 


Che circle of 10 is soon completed. It is so 
easy for the children to run out for their 
friends. There is hardly time for Miss Smith to 


look about the poverty-stricken cleanness. 


adopt rules for the 


rhey elect a child librarian, | 


irculation of books, and each draws out one of 


the wonderful bright covers There is even 


time for Miss Smith to read them a chapter 


from a fairy tale, and they all troop off in a 


body to escort her to the car at nine o 


ciock,. 


his is the beginning of the Saturday meet- 


ings. Miss Smith is looking forward to then 


every week. 


By the time the winter is over a great many 


things have been done. Games have been 
brought in and sewing forthe girlsand whittling 
forthe boys. They have established a penny 
savings bank, too, and have a collection of 


pictures mounted on cardboard for circulation 


like the books. 
dens in the spring and planning a picnic 


They are making window gar- 


to the 


park. Miss Smith has found time to call on 
the children’s parents and now knows all their 
lives quite intimately, more intimately than 
with many of her old friends. She is surprised 


to think how much she has helped them, and 


how thankful they are for her friendship. She 
has seemed to give so little effort, and yet 
there are results never dreamed of: advice 
about the management of some bad boy, per- 
suading another into school, listening to long 
tales of hardship, and giving a sturdy word of 
courage. She has helped some young girl 
trim her hat. has given advice to a mother 
about buying. Even the men look on her 
kindly. She is richer by ten lives than she was. 

The next year the character of the work 
changes. Miss Smith has herself become an 
organizer, and is persuading new visitors to 


She is collecting books now, too, 
the 


take circles 


going into the homes of rich and gaining 


new romance from them. How many nice peo- 


ple there are wh nly be 


told how to do it. 


» will help if they can 
[here is the beginning of 
icquaintance, too, with the people of the social 
neighborhoods How in- 


Phe 


settlements of the 


teresting these enthusiastic workers are 





world is opening up with a wealth of acquaint- 
rhe former friends of Miss Smith com- 
She has 


ance. 
plain now that they see so little of her. 


become their most interesting acquaintance 
She is reading books again now, the books 
that before this she only cataloged. She is 
reading with understanding and knowledge 


What a fascination the study of sociology has 


Let us suppose another case. Mr. Jones is 


also in a library. He is the assistant libra- 
in ordering books, 
books for other people to read Mr. 
of the books, too. He isa thoughtful 


student in ethics, and has found sociology hope- 


rian. He spends his life 
Tones has 


read some 


He is even getting tired of ethics, and 
takes it 


books is 


less 
novels. Ordering 


Mr. 


only in problem 


grinding routine work. Jones is 


growing gray and dusty, sometimes thinking of 


consulting a physician. 


Some one interests him in a prison library. 


Ihe jail has no library at all. The prisoners 


sit brooding in their cells. Some judge has 


spoken at a library club urging the needs of 
these prisoners. The club members have prom- 
ised books for a library, they have even prom- 
ised some money. Library clubs promise very 


easily. Sometimes they forget the trifle of 


paying. They say that Mr. Jones must be the 


librarian, and just for the sake of the experi- 
ence he promises. 
He visits the jail next day, but does not 


receive hearty welcome. ‘‘A library?” ques- 


tions the jailer. ‘‘ Oh, yes, several people have 
tried that before, some Sunday schools and 
three women's clubs. However, the prisoners 
do need some reading material.” Gradually Mr. 
Jones works his way into the graces of the 
He will come three mornings every 


He 
has arranged to do night duty at the library. 


jailer. 


week and hand out books to the prisoners. 


It is better anyway than society. 
How 


had never imagined them so 


Mr. 


intelligent. In 


interesting criminals are. Jones 
time he is permitted to visit them in their cells. 
It is necessary to consult them about the books. 
A prisoner sits so long thinking that he has 
More ver, 

Will he 


or will the lawyers on the other side win 


often something interesting to say. 


there is the excitement of his trial. 


win 
It is not so much a question of whether he did 
wrong that is on his mind, it is whether he will 
escape without punishment Gradually Mr 


Jones brings in his ethics. Yes, the prisoner 
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will justify himself. The discussion often ends like a king in the prison, and all the doors open 





in confession. The prisoner has been longing before him He is welcomed also by the men 
for a friend, some one with whom to talk it all They like the fellow who is not in to make 
over: some one neither relative nor lawyer money, though they do not wholly understand 
rhe interest in ethics grows. Mr. Jones soon him. Alt gether the prison library is a success, 
has a prisoner to attend to the routine of book at least so far as Mr. Jones is concerne 
circulation and now has established a Sunday Let us turn irselves for a moment to ask 
class where he talks toa small gro p of men in urselves st three stions and then stop ¢t 
the surgeon’s room, and together they have a_ be thinking tl inswers 
discussion. They read about Jean Valjean and First, are we ¢ 1 modern librarians if we do 
are never weary of talking of his struggles. Mr. not assist in some work of helping our books 
Jones has only the best of literature in his li- into the hands of those who do not possess 


brary, fiction, and history and travels, some them or perhaps even know of their value 





poetry and a few text-books of science. He is Sx nd,are we g 1 citizens when in spite ot 
surprised to find how many of the men are r know ge and ir books we are almost 
fondest of the best things; criminals are not w gnorant of the social conditions of the 
altogether criminal, often they are very good fe] irger class of ur population and have n 
lows, only a little streak in them is wrong. Mr knowledge ata f our prisons and other put 
Jones tries to crowd the little streak out. Heis lic institutions 

not an eloquent talker, but sometimes a little And third, and most important of all, are we 
thoughtful silence is convincing. Atall events good as men and as women if we do not give t 
Mr. Jones has enlivened his ethics. His life those who have less than we — perhaps 

has been lightened by half. He walks about cause they work harder 
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By CLEMENT W. ANDREWS, Librarian John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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} OR the accompanying interesting bibliogra- 188 
rsity of California. Library bulletin no 














phy of these co-operative lists of serials I Unive he B tof 
’ , 3 . € Su ort of the Boar: 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. G.S 19 p. O 
Josephson, cataloger of the John Crerar Li- Caltienia tdieu 
brary Without claiming completeness, still it memoranda, No. 1 
‘ : Cont i tof per lical literature inthetl ow 
shows 20 such publications, of which three have ing libraries Alphabetical list of periodica 
: : ’ ; in nine libra n San Francisco, Sacramento, Be 
appeared in second editions, making a total of ant’ ae akak Cee ca 
eiey 4 \Jakia sives § ” ues anc asic a 
23 entries. As in other lines of library work lates 
we find Italy the pioneer, and the earliest pub- 15°! ,' 
. . Catalogues des ouvrages périodiques que recoiy 
lication is that of the Royal Institute of Lom- 5 ee ee ’ 

; , ; ent les principales bibliothéques de Belgique, 
bardy and other public establishments of Milan avec l’indication des institutions ot se trou 
in 1864. Then after a long interval the others vent ces ouvrages sruxelles 1881. 
follow in chronological order. Alphabetical list with systematic and other indexes 

Described by V. & ¢ Mortet 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UNION LISTS OF PERIODICA 155 = 
Smithsonian miscellaneouscollections. A cata 
1864. logue of scientific and technical periodicals, 
Slenco delle pubblicazioni periodiche che t1 1665 — 1882, together with chronological tables 
vansi presso il R. Istituto Lombard anda rary checklist ; by Hlenry Carrington 
Scienze e Lettere e altri pubblici stabilimenti Washington: Published by the 
di Milano. Milano 1864 in Institution. 1885. x, 773 p. 0 
Quoted by V. & Ch. Mortet in their article I \ f hsonian » ella neon ollections 
catalogues collectifs ou commur ’ isieurs bil also N 14 of the put ations of the Smithsonian Ir 


théques,”’ in Revue ernationale des bibi h titution 
g 8 


1895 ~ 189¢ Alphabetical list of 860; periodicals, Does not in 
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clude, as a rule, publications of societies 
list checks the periodicals in 127 libraries 
titles and collations 


The library 
Gives full 


1884. 

Elenco delle pubblicazioni periodiche ricevute 
dalle biblioteche pubbliche governative 
d'Italia nel 1884. Romar885. Xx. 316p. 


Vol. 1 of /ndici ¢ cataloghi, issued by the Minis 
terio della Pubblica Istruzione 

Alphabetical list of 1890 periodicals in 26 libraries 
Gives full title, editor, place, publisher and date of last 
volume issued. With classified index, list of publish 
ing societies arranged by countries and cities, and in 
dex of authors and editors 


1884. 
Lijst van vervolgwerken aanwezig in de Uni- 
versiteits Bibliothek en in andere openbare 


bibliotheken van Amsterdam. 15884. 
A list of books in course of publication. Quoted by 
V. & Ch. Mortet 
1887. 


New York Library Club. Union list of periodi- 
cals currently received by the New York and 
Brooklyn libraries. Edited at Columbia Col- 
lege Library. New York 1887. 58 p. O. 

Alphabetical! list of periodicals in 41 libraries. Gives 
place, frequency of publication and date of first volume 
in any library 


Uebersicht der Bestiinde an Zeitschriften in den 
Hauptbiichersammlungen der hiheren 
Schulen in Pommern. In Auftrage des 
Kénigl. Provinzial Schulkollegiums zu Stettin 
zusammengestellt von Ludwig Streit. Col- 
berg 1887. 33,[r], p. O. 

Published asa‘ Programm” from the K 
sium und Realgymnasium in Colberg 


of periodicals in 2: libraries 
Mortet 


Domgymna 
Classified list 


Described by V. & Ch 


A list of the periodicals in the libraries of the 
various departments of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. April 1887. Com- 
piled by Clement W. Andrews, A.M. 8 p.O. 
n. t. p. 

Alphabetical list, giving titles, place, and dates 


1890. 

List of periodical publications accessible to the 
students of the Univerisity of Nebraska. /n 
The Hesperian, vol. 19, No. 16, p. 8-11, 
June 1, 1890. 

Contains about 300 titles of periodicals in the libra- 
ries of the University of Nebraska, Nebraska Histori 
cal Society, and of the different professors at the 
University 

1592. 

University of California. 
1. (Second edition.) Co-operative list of peri- 
odical literature (Supplement to the Secre- 
tary’s report to the Board of Regents, 1892.) 
Berkeley, California, 1892. 54 p. O. 
_Alphabetical list of the ee in s2 librarics 
Gives short titles, place, and in some cases, dates 


Library bulletin no. 


1593 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A list 
of the periodicals and society publications in 
the libraries of the Institute, compiled by 
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Clement W. Andrews, A.M., librarian. 2d 
ed. May, 1893. Cambridge 1893. p.O 


Alphabetical list, giving titles, place an 
dates. A typewritten supplement was issucd in 1895 


nclusive 


Revue semestrielle des publications mathéma- 
tique, rédigée sous les auspices de la Société 
Mathématique d’Amsterdam. Tome I + 
Amsterdam 1893+. 

periodi 


This is an index to articles in mathematical 
ical index of 


cals and transactions, with a ge 
yublications indexed, wherein th 
dutch libraries are indicate 


grapn a 





1595. 

A catalogue of scientific and technical periodi- 
cals, 1665 — 1895 ; together with chronological 
tables and a library checklist ; by Henry Car- 
rington Bolton. 2d ed. City of Washing- 


ton: published by the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, 1897. 1247 p. O. 

Vol. 40 Of Smithsonian m ancou 
Also numbered a8 1093 f the publications 
Smithsonian Institution *Part 1 of the aly 





ft the first 
essary to t 
s additions to the 
lin the plates 


tles py 


catalog 1s a reprint from the plates « 
after having made the changes nex 
titles down to date. Part 2 conta 
titles of Part 1 that could not be inserte 
together with about 3fc« ew t 





in all 8603 publications | ibraries 
classified index. 
1 89/ ° 
A list of scientific medical journals in pub 


and private libraries of Baltimore. Com- 
piled by Miss E. S. Thies. Jn Bulletin of 





the Johns Hopkins Hospital, vol. vil., no. 
62-63, p. I14-125. 1590. 
Alphabeticaljlist with short titles and dates 
1897. 


A list of periodicals, newspapers, transactions, 
and other serial publications currently re 
ceived in the principal libraries of Boston 
and vicinity. Boston, The Trustees of the 
Public Library. 1897. [4.] 143 p.Q. 

Alphabetical list of periodicals in 36 libraries, giving 
short titles, place, but no Has an alphabetica 
subject index 

Richter. Verzeichniss der im J. 1897 noch im 
Erscheinen begriffenen Zeitschriften, welche 
in d. K. Off. Bibliothek und in den Handbib- 
liotheken d. K. Sammlungen vorhanden sind 
Dresden 1897. 

Lists 1447 periodicals in 1 
Milkau in Centralblatt /ar 
Pp. 72. 

Periodicals . in the New York Public Li- 
brary and Columbia University Library. [/n 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 
Vol. 1, no. 2+. New York 1897+. | 

A classified list, each number covering one subject or 
group of subjects. Gives full titles, editors, place and 
dates 

Zeitschriftenkatalog des K. k. naturhistorischen 
Hofmuseums von Dr. August Béhm Edlen 
von Bihmersheim. Wien 1597. viii. [2], 184 
p. Q. 

Published as supplement to Annalen des K. k. na 
tur-histortschen Hofmuseum xii. Band 1807 

Alphabetical list of 2148 periodicals, in the various 
departments of the Museum, with a special index 
titles of society publications, in the matin catalog en- 


dates 


ibraries: quoted by Fritz 
Be thekswesen, 189 














tered under place In the main catalog r 
rated an a!phabetical index of eties 
1595. 


r t 
lications and transactions of societies, and 


found in the various libraries of the City of 





loronto loronto 1808 [4 6 p. O 
Edited by James Bain, Jr.. and H. H. La 
Alphabetical list of the periodicals of 

giving titles, place and date f blicat 

classified index 

Generalkatalog der laufenden  periodischen 


Druckschriften ar 
versitits - und Studien 


len osterreichischen Uni- 


} 


liotheken der tech 
nischen Hochschulen, der Hochschule fiir 
Bodencultur des Gymnasiums in Zara, des 
Gymnasialmuseums in Troppa, und der Han 
dels-und nautischen Akademie in Triest; 
hrsg. im Auftrage des K. k. Ministeriums 
fiir Cultus und Unterricht von der k. k. 
Universititsbibliothek in Wien, unter der 
Leitung von Dr. Ferdinand Grasseur. Wien 
1898. vii., 796 p. O. 





Alphabetical list, with a supplementary list of suc! 
eriodicals as are to be found only in the K k. Hofbi 





bliothek in Wien; giving full titles and careful colla 
tions, indicating changes, date of first appearance 
editors of first volume, and the more important ) 
later ones; also classified index, with an alpha 
index to subjects, and an alphabetical lex to ed 

Reviewed by Fritz Milkau in Centradblatt fur 
sliothekswesen, 1899, Pp. 71 - 78 


Leigh, Charles W. E. List of the current 
scientific serial publications received by the 
principal libraries of Manchester; compiled 
under the direction of the Hon. Librarian 
[Wm. E. Hoyle] of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. Manchester 1898. 
vi., 52 p.O 

Includes 741 serials. Mentioned in 7he Liérary A 

citation Record, vol. 1, } 6 (March 1899) 

1599. 

Verzeichniss der Zeitschriften fiir die Gebiete 
der Mathematik, der Physik, der Technik und 
der verwandten Wissenschaften, welche auf 
Wiirttembergischen Bibliotheken vorhanden 
sind. In Auftrage der math. -naturwiss. 
Vereine von Wiirttemberg zusamnengestellt 
von Ernst Wdlffing. Stuttgart 1899. 18 p.O. 

Reviewed by Ernst Roth in Centradslatt /dr Brdli- 

othekswesen, 1899, P. 24 241 

Besides these lists already published at least 
three others are known to me to be in prepara- 
tion: one of Colorado libraries, one of Phila- 
delphia libraries, to be published by the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and one of the li- 
braries of Chicago and Evanston prepared by 
the Chicago Library Club. 

So far then as to what has been done and is 
contemplated. Let us now consider briefly the 
lessons to be drawn from these lists in regard 
to the methods of securing the best results in 
future work. It will be understood that what 
follows is only my personal view, derived from 
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loronto. A joint catalogue of periodicals, pub- 


other books published at intervals, to be 





the experience of making two such lists. It 

should be taken, therefore, only as a basis for 

that discussion and exchange of views which 
is the great advantage of our meetings. 

First, though it may be heresy to state it, I 
believe that the part which co-operation can 
play successfully is limited strictly to the first 
preparation of the material. The editing and 
publication should be given either to a single 
institution or individual, or to a very small 
committee. Even if the general questions of 
limits, form, and style are decided by agree 
ment between the institutions interested, there 
will be so many different interpretations of 
the decisions that careful supervision, practi- 
cally by one hand, will be found necessary. 

The most important question undoubtedly is 
that of the limit of the lists. The obvious 
advice on this point is the correct one: namely, 
to make the list as full and comprehensive as 
the means at command will allow. In this 
connection it should be remembered that addi- 
tional information often can be given without 
an increase in the cost at all proportional! to 
the increased value thus obtained. It is not 
always remembered that blank space in compo- 
sition is paid for at the same rate as words; s¢ 
that toomit information which does notincrease 
the average number of lines to an entry, is to 
make the compositor rejoice at the expense of 
the user of the list. It usually will be found 
possible, therefore, to give not merely a rea 
sonably full title, but also the place of publica- 
tion, and, when necessary, the name of the 
editor, 

“hree important points, however, will re- 
quire more careful consideration. First, shall 
the list be limited to publications currently re- 
ceived, or shall it include those no longer sub- 
scribed for and those no longer published 
The ease of preparation and comparative 
cheapness of publication of lists of the first 
class is a strong inducement to make such; but 
their usefulness in comparison with the fuller 
form is much less than the difference in their 
cost. I understand that the best example of 
this class, that of the Boston libraries, is looked 
upon by its compilers as only the basis for a 
more complete list. 

Second, what classes of seria! publications 
shall be included The practice in the past 
has been very various, but here also | should 
advise the inclusion of as much as possible, 
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Do not think of omitting society publications, 
and include national, and 
reports if possible. Other purely administra- 
tive reports, such as those of charitable so- 
cieties, railroad companies, etc., 
questionable. Entries of these might be con- 
fined to complete or nearly complete sets, or, as 
proposed by the committee of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club, to the reports of the city covered 
by the list, and to state societies of its own 
State. 

The third point is the fulness of entry of the 
holdings of each institution. Of course if 
only current periodicals are given this question 
does not arise. If, serials 
and partial sets are included, then, if the insti- 
tutions are few, it might be still possible to 
give the exact holdings in all cases without un- 
duly increasing the cost; but, if they are many, 
some compromise must be made. That adopted 
by the Chicago Library Club is perhaps worthy 
of consideration. If one or more libraries 
have complete sets of a serial, these are given 
first, and then the libraries having incomplete 
sets, with the beginning and end of their sets, 
but without specification of the imperfections. 
If, however, no library has a complete set, the 


state, municipal 


are more 


however, extinct 
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LENDING AMONG 
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most nearly complete is given in detail, and 
complementary volumes in other libraries are 
brought out. 

Of the form of entry, style of type and of 
page, abbreviations, etc., it is not necessary to 
speak here, because those details are relatively 
unimportant, and should be settled by any one 
undertaking the work only after a comparison 
of the more important lists already published. 
[here is, however, one other point which I 
would like to urge, and that is the desirability 
of uniformity in the method of entry. This 
was felt so strongly by us in Chicago, that we 
have definitely accepted the arrangement of 
the Boston list as authoritative, though the 
members of the committee by no means 
agreed with this on all points. I should add 
that they by no means agreed with each other 
on the same points. 

In conclusion, let me call to your attention 
the proof of the usefulness of these lists in 
that three of them have passed into their sec- 
ond editions, and let me suggest that future 
publications of the kind should be set by lino- 
type, orin some similar manner, so as to permit 
the issue of new editions or at least of cumula- 
tive supplements at short intervals. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 


LIBRARIES. 


By Ernest C. 


T is a matter of common observation that 
with the present limited facilities for our 
American libraries, students, whether depend- 
ent on college libraries or on general reference 
libraries, are constantly in lack of the books 
which they want for their work. This, on the 
one hand, discourages work, and on the other 
results in the production of inadequate and im- 
perfect books. The greatest handicap comes 
from the fact that the majority of the books 
cannot even be found in America, the next from 
the difficulty of finding where in America such 
works as there are are located, and a third from 
the great expense involved in travelling even 
to American books. 
There are four practical methods by which 
co-operation may come in to ameliorate this sit- 
uation, and these may be described under ‘‘ Cat- 
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aloging,"’ ‘* Purchase,” ‘‘ Specialization,” and 
** Lending.” 

By co-operation in cataloging is meant the 
employment of some method by which it may 
be readily known where books can be found. 
This method has been carried out splendidly 
for scientific periodicals in the check list to Bol- 
ton’s catalog. By co-operation in purchase is 
meant some arrangement by which libraries 
may supplement rather than duplicate one 
another in the getting of that majority of books 
not now owned by any American library. By 
co-operation in specialization is meant that 
method of co-operation in purchase by which 
various libraries take and develop some spe- 
cialty to the intent that there shall be, so to 
speak, a Surgeon-General’s Office library for 
every department of knowledge, and that the 
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scholar may know at once the most probabl 
supply for his need By peration in lend- 
ing, finally, is meant the development of some 


practical scheme whereby, without hardship to 
the larger libraries, the great expens f trav 
elling to books may be eliminated, so far as 
American libraries are concerned, by sending 


books from one library to another 


All these methods involve one another mor 


or less, but in this paper they will be touched 
yn from the standpoint of co-operation in lend- 
ing, by which is meant here simply the method 


already in use among American libraries, and 


still further developed abroad, systematized, 


authorized, and extended. 


[he present system is an evolution. At first 
books as special favor were loaned to known 
individuals. Then gradually, and for obvious 


reasons, the rule now generally in use grew uy 


that books might be loaned to a library but not 


to an individual. The system isextending more 
or less all the time and is already a relief tothe 
situation, but the chief objection to it as now 
practised is that it throws too great a share of 
the burden Harvard, Columbia, and a few 
others, and its use is limited by the fear of tres 
good The 


paper is to find some practical method by which 


on 


passing on nature. object of this 
the objection may be removed and the method 
extended. 

First of all, let us try to get at a realization 
of the situation by the analysis of a definite list 
of books, and for this we happily have the ma- 
terial at hand in the ‘** Library check list” of 
Bolton's ** 

In Bolton's 


Of 5440 of these there is no c 


Catalogue of scientific periodicals. 


list there are 8600 periodicals 
py 


known in this country; of the remaining 3160, 


mentioned 
11§3 have but one copy, 521 have two copies, 
307 three, and the remaining 1179 have more 
Of 


the 3160 periodicals, 


That isto 


than three copies. 
Harvard has gtg and Columbia 791. 
say: of existing scientific periodicals, nearly 
two-thirds are not to be found in this country at 
all; one-third of the remainder are represented 
in this country by a single copy, and another 
third by not more than three. 
therefore, of the scientific periodicals mentioned 


to be 


Only one-eighth, 


in Bolton's catalog are found in more 
than three out of our (say) 500 college and 
reference libraries, and the very best equipped 
of our university libraries have only one-tenth 


of these periodicals at most, and less than one 








1 f h ! e ha ‘ ally 
r t ght \ I $s cou! 
Now Wa for the fact that 
many of tl ‘ yet ac y American | 
raries ar pnd va tis neverthe- 
ess tr that s ardly Ww ch should 
t at some time e Wwante for s at 1 in 
this intry i st . ess ot 
the analysis 1s, theretor th s c ack of 
t ks 1 this cou yt r | ntar 
and hardly less impres it whi 
we already have mor! that > 
country, even the best equipped . 
the land can consult less than Loo t e on 
their own campuses 
What is to be done about it Shal 
leges continue in an indiscriminate way t 
struggle towards an ideal 5600 periodicals, all 
f which some one will want s e time, but 
not one n 20 i wh 1 some tf them w 
want once in 20 years, or shall we look forward 
to some sort of definite -operatior and the 


Even if it were nota total impossibility for a 





col e libraries to acquire all the scientific per 

odicals in the near future, supposing, for ul 

sake of reducing to absurdity, that it were pos 
sible, it would invol a waste at the present 
market value of periodicals, reckoning that 
there are 500 libraries, of n less than one- 
quarter of a billion of dollars in the unnecessary 
juplication of 7ooo sets, while two or three 
copies of each, at a total cost of not more 
than two or three million dollars, would fairly 
well supply the need Ss: an economic waste 
of $250,000,000 in a total investment of $253,- 
000,000 Absurd as this is, it is not unlike 
what we are now doing on the present go- 


as-you-please every-one-for-himself principle. 


We are duplicating, every year, a great many 
need todo 


sets of periodicals, as we would not 


under some syst where all were free to bor- 
row 
I am entirely aw that there are many pe- 


riodicals which must be institution; 


that 


there should be several copies in each great in- 


in every 


there are many of these even of which 


stitution, but I am not speaking of these. Iam 
speaking of those periodicals which are only 
used occasionally, and which form the majority 
in every library 


A suggestive example of both classes is found 
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in Liebig’s ‘‘Annalen."”” The latest series are 
necessary to every institution for constant use. 
rhe first series, while extremely valuable for 
historic purposes, is only a small fraction of the 
whole; is only needed occasionally even in 
the largest institutions ; costs as much as all 
other series put together, and there are already 
25 copies in the country. The competition of 
libraries 10 to 25 in getting their complete sets 
has advanced the price of the series from (say) 
$50 to $300, and the next five years will probably 
take it to $500. Suppose, now, that library 26 
has reached the stage of affording Liebig. Shall 
the librarian pay $300 for all of Liebig that is 
often wanted and get also one or two other 
much-needed-all-the-time sets, or shall he pay 
also another $300 for this series which will be 
used once a year, and of which there are 
already 25 copies in the country, and go with- 
out the other? There is already $7500 worth 
of first series of Liebig in the country, and, with 
proper system of co-operation and lending, this 
plant will supply our need more than twice 
over. The next $7500 available for Liebig’s 
first series might then get 50 more needed sets, 
and would have the incidental advantage of 
reducing the fancy prices which now prevail 
for full sets. That is to say, of $15,000 put 
into 40 Liebig's, $1000 should, economically 
speaking, have been put into ro copies, and 
$14,000 used for other books. 

Now, Liebig is even more than a fair ex- 
ample of the matter, because everything which 
can be said in favor of complete sets counts 
alsoinits favor. Whatever applies to Liebig in 
this connection, therefore, applies, with still 
greater force, to many of the 300 others. 

Here, then, you have on the one hand a great 
waste of money through unnecessary duplica- 
tion of copies, and on the other an immense 
number of sets inaccessible except through a 
journey to Europe. You have again, on the 
one hand, the fact that we have a large num- 
ber of sets in this country, and on the other, 
the fact that two-thirds of these are inaccessible 
to even the very best equipped universities, 
except through expensive journeys or through 
borrowing. 

Now, the ideal way of meeting this situation 
both for economy and for convenience is un- 
doubtedly a central, national, lending library of 
the least frequently needed books —a library 
having, perhaps, acentral library in Washington 


with branches in New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. But the thing that 
we are after now is not an ideal, but a practical 
one. Evenif sucha library should be estab- 
lished at once, it would be many years before it 
could be expected to be free of the need of the 
co-operation of existing libraries. What we 
have to consider now is how far the same 
result of increase in apparatus and decrease 
in labor and cost of getting at it can be 
gained in some other way, and that way is, of 
course, co-operation among the already existing 
institutions. There are, as has been said, 
various ways of practical co-operation to this 
end, but the foundation of all is co-operation in 
lending. With this principle well established, 
co-operation in specialization and co-operation 
in cataloging will at least receive an immense 
new impetus, while co-operation in purchasing 
will logically and inevitably follow on the basis 
of the co-operative work in cataloging. In a 
practical age, in a practical land, with the ex- 
ample of great combinations for personal gain 
before us, it ought to be possible to devise suit- 
able machinery and secure extensive adopting 
of this machinery. I do not ignore the fact 
that there may be obstacles to universal co- 
operation. There may be legal or political 
reasons why a municipal library or an endowed 
reference library could not enter in a combina- 
tion. There will be personal objection and sus- 
picions of any definite and formal combination 
on the part of many, but in a matter where the 
economy and the advantage are so great to all 
the members, it ought not to be hard to per- 
suade them to go into the deal. If trusts are 
profitable for private gain, why not for public 
welfare. 

It is notat all necessary, however, to a prac- 
tical scheme that all libraries should enter it. 
Suppose that only the eight university libraries, 
which have over 100,000 volumes, should enter 
— still an immense gain for them and for Amer- 
ica could be made. Suppose even that they 
only go in a little ways, still every step that 
they go in is concrete gain. I would, myself, 
like to see every American library of any size, 
whose legal and political bonds would permit, 
go into the matter. I would like to see some 
central bureau, preferably, perhaps, the Library 
of Congress or the Smithsonian Institution amply 
endowed to organize existing resources, guide 
their future development and supplement them 
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as far as possible. I would like to see enough 
altruism or patriotism or far-sightedness, or 
whatever you choose to call it, infused into the 
scheme to admit the smallest incorporated li- 
brary to its benefits 
But if this seems too 


you ask for something more practical, | pr 


ideal and remote, and 


pose that at least the effort be made to haveall 
the college and university libraries represented 


in Bolton's catalog join in a lending system at 


least as liberal as that which prevails among 


European libraries, on the basis of a definitely 


prepared list of books, of which each library 
shall furnish a portion, and according to its 
means. This could be done, if necessary, on 


the strictest basis of self-interest, but we might 


perhaps rise to extending its benefits to nor 
contributing colleges. 

I have said that at the present time the great 
objection to the system is the extra burder 


which it throws on a few of the large libraries, 


and an authorised general system of exchange 
vould increase that burden. As a matter of 
fact, under the present conditions ne natu 


rally writes to the largest library as being the 

ne most likely to contain the book sought. I1 
the case of the periodicals contained in Bolton's 
atalog and a few other matters, however, there 
is a certain tendency towards equalizat 


The 


borrow one of 


considerate librarian, if he wishes t 


the Bolton's bibliography peri- 
oft one 


wherever 


would choose to ask the favor 


oaicals, 


of the smaller libraries having a set 
Now 
committee of librarians of co-operating libraries 

I the lending 


should take this list 
copy or copies of each periodical, it would be 


possible. on the same principle if the 


and indicate 


easily adjusted so that Harvard, Columbia ar 


the other great libraries should have no more 
than their share of the burden. 

There are, in fact, only 81 periodicals in the 
case of Harvard and 7q9in the case of Columbia 
other institution, 


and it is conceivable that in the case of a get 


which are not owned by some 


eral conbination their burden should be reduced 


to the loan of these and these only, whereas 


the sets that each would be entitled to borrow 
would exceed 2000 each —that is, they would 
stand to get 20 times what they give. 

On the other hand, there are few institutions 
that would not contribute something — and a 
a matter of fact, the small college, witha faculty 
little also uses 


of half a dozen, if it contributes 





ttle compared with one having a faculty 
' 


several hundred, and what is more it uses the 


own so much 





tew stan 1 sets that t does 
less that it in contribute these as lending 
copies where the larger institutions must Kee} 
them for reference 

I w further, therefore, that 
lef te beg ning fc perati sh d be 
made in just this way That a circle of ce 


erating libraries be formed, author ; 
interchange, and that a committee 
brarians should take Holton’s catalog 


j 


i decide on perhaps assign 


pies, geoRgtay hi 
ising the Bolton n 


lending copies 


¥ th 


ng three or four lending c 


distribute By umbers and 
letters the st of printing would be insignif 
t, and x vod start cou! be made at once 
This start might be followed I t tak ng, Sa 
he ? ‘ , ri i . ‘ ils et ‘* Che 
alier, and fort ng a check list { these wit 
Si i Sssignme t l s might pert ps soc 
c ended to a joint list of the per a ithe 
Americar braries ir Asses ' ecie 
t e1 als onl f peri 
mportant set tT great biicatior i t 
nittee¢ r ce perating braries, Vv 4 
st fore it ssign lending res} t 
ity in such way (1) That the larger librarie 
should be relieved of the strain of doing more 


than their share of lending and (2) so that ever 
the smallest library participating should be able 
to do something in the work 

If such a list were prepared for co-operat 
n lending it would naturally and inevitably 
extend to co-operation in purchase. The com- 
mittee editing the list would discover where the 


weakest spots in our joint American supply 


; } 


were to be found, ane saturally distribute 


would 


among themselves the responsibility of filling 
the gaps in some common sense dgment of 
which one was best suited to assume each per 
dical This would tend in time to definitize 
and extend co-operation by specialization. A 


this would result in direct and immediate ad 


Vantage in 
removing of the 


ise, in an inimense saving of capital 


in the nnecessary competition 


which is raising the costof scientific periodicals 


in a general sys- 


f build ng ul 


to fabulous p and 


n of the work 


rT portions, 
the col 


tematizatik 
leyve and reference libraries 

In conclusion, there are two or three things 
which somebody will think should be men- 
tioned, and which may be gathered up in 
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anticlimax as a sort of miscellany. In the first 
place, the expense of this lending would be 
borne, as it is now, by the borrower. Inthe dim 
futurity, perhaps, a paternal government may 
step in and help the matter by lightening still 
farther the expense of sending such books by 
mail. For the present, the expense, though 
considerable, is not to be compared with the ex- 
pense of travelling to the books, and for a con- 
servative beginning the check of this amount 
f expense may not be altogether an evil. 
it should be said that this 


n any sense, to destroy 


In the second place, 
plan would not need 

the right of individual initiative. Every insti- 
tution will still be free to duplicate what it 
hooses, and to judge what new material it is 


for its best interest to acquire. !t will simply 
extend the privilege which it already gives to 
every scholar to use its books if he will come 
to the books, to a privilege of having the books 
taken to him at his expense. 


In the third place, and forthe benefit of those 


CLASSIFICATION FOR 


By Ouive JONEs, 
F a novice in the library profession were to 
ask if librarians had ever given any atten- 
tion to the subject of classification it would be 
necessary only to open the index to the first 22 
volumes of the Zi+rary /Journal at the word 
Classification and point him to the reference 
after reference under that much-used term. If 
a librarian who had kept in touch with all the 
discussions indulged in by his brethren were 
asked the question he would probably wearily 
remark, as did a recent number of the /t4rar; 
Journal in commenting editorially upon a new 
presentation of the classification problem, that 
‘classification, like the poor, is always with 
us.” Yet in all the discussion on this subject, 
in the papers written, in the arguments ad- 
vanced, next to nothing has been said about 
the desirability, indeed the necessity, of differ- 
ent kinds of libraries arranging their books 
according to their special needs. Libraries of 
lifferent sizes have been considered and noth- 
ing could be better or more ingenious than the 
provision which has been made in the Expan- 
sive classification for small libraries which may 


eventually grow large, but in regard to libraries 





association who look at the 
standpoint of the dealer, let 
need in no wise reduce the 
profits of the book dealers. 
a long time to come, 


members of our 
matter from the 
me say that this 
business or the 
American libraries, for 
are going to use with eagerness every dollar 
that they can get for the purchase of books. 
This plan will merely save the dealer a good deal 
of trouble in the hunting up of unnecessary 
copies of rare sets. while not reducing the vol- 
ume of his business in the least. 

Finally, we must not close without recogniz- 
ing more explicitly the fine contributions to our 
problem of co-operation in lending which are 
being made by many libraries. The work of 
the library of the Surgeon-General’s office comes 

ery near the ideal, both as to the localization 
of the supply for need through cataloging and 
the actual supply by lending. If there were a 
Surgeon-General's library for every branch of 
knowledge this little tale might not have been 
told. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


Librarian Ghio State University. 


of different character almost the only clear 
note which has been sounded was in the report 
on classification presented by Mr. Kephart to 
the World's Library Congress. He said: “It 
is evident that the same system cannot be used 
in all kinds of libraries. Yet, if we take any 
two university libraries for example, or any 
two free popular libraries, it will be found that 
they differ from each other mostly in size or in 
degree of symmetry, but not in scope nor in 
the character and wants of their users. I can 
see no good reason why all libraries of a given 
class might not use the same general method 
with mutual advantage."" That 
six years ago, but it seemed to call no special 


was written 


attention to the fact that one of the main prin- 
ciples of practical book arrangement was being 
To be 
shelve fiction as near the charging desk as 


ignored. sure librarians were told to 
possible, and that was about as far as attention 
to the individual needs of a library went. 


But it is not strange that this has been so. 


During the last 23 years since the library move- 
ment has been spreading over the country it 
has been mainly a public library movement, 
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The one thought has been to popularize the 
library, to bring the book to the people, the 
people to the book, and, as a means to this 
end, classification is not of the most vital im- 
portance. Though in most public libraries 
classification, and generally close classification, 
is recognized as exceedingly desirable, the ar- 
rangement of the different classes of books on 


1 


the shelves is not a matter that need specially 
trouble the librarian, excepting, as had beer 
said before, that he see that the most used 
classes are as near the charging desk as possi- 
ble. Providing the books are classified aci 
rately it does not much matter whether chemica 
technology follows theoretical chemistry or 
whether it is shelved at some distance away 
whether education comes as a subordinate class 
under sociology or whether it stands alone, yet 
related to philosophy and psychology. Evenin 
these days of open shelves it does not much 
matter if English language is shelved in one 
part of the library, English literature in another, 
English history in athird, and geography of Eng- 
land ina fourth. It does not matter, becaus« 
even when a library has a large clientage of 
scholarly investigators it is not of great moment 
that they must necessarily look in several places 
in a library when working upa subject. Every 
one trained in the use of books knows that it is 
absolutely impossible for any library to gather 
together in one place all the literature pertain- 
ing to a subject, and, used as the scholar is to 
looking in different places for his material, the 
fact that the main divisions of the subject are 
separated from each cther need not trouble 
him. And the average frequenter of the libra- 
ry does not want everything on the subject. 
He very seldom looks at it in the broad way 
If he does, there is the reference librarian t 
help him. 

And so classifications have been devised and 
discussed, and some of them discarded, always 
with the public library's need, or lack of need, 
unconsciously inmind. The fact that the pub- 
lic library has no special need which must be 
met left the classifier free to elaborate his ‘‘ idea 
of the subdivision of knowledge,” as Professor 
De Morgan says, or to adapt this idea to his no- 
tation, which has more often been the case. 

But in all healthy growth there comes the 
period of differentiation, and this period has 
come, or is surely coming, in the library move- 
ment, College libraries as such are beginning 


to awaken, and the individuality of other classes 
of libraries wil loubtedly soon be felt 


[hat there is a great difference between the 


ideal college library and the public library is 
admitted by all who have studied the problems 
confronting the two institutions. The public 
library exists the whole community, it must 

lress itself to all classes of me t must at 


tract the children and retain the mature reader, 


furnish recreation the weary, inspiration 
for the dowr i suggestions r th ent \ 
lert rhe colleg rary exists primarily for 
the few r hose few witha I ym interest 
Though othe readers are we t is the 
eed of the professor a student th mus 
rst be « lered I he rary must be looke 
upon not a8 a great so al force but as a tactor 
in the educational work of the college. This 
is the fundamental characteristic of the college 
library. It must be an active force in the edu- 
ational policy of the school with whi h it is 
connected. To that end it must supp:ement 
the work of the professor Now the main part 


of the professor's work is to teach the student to 


work for himself. All instruction is coming to 
be more and more by the laboratory method, 
whether the equipment of the laboratory be 


test-tubes and beakers, dynamos and motors, or 
books. Looked at then as a laboratory the 
college library must consider the arrangement 
of the different classes of books on its shelves 
as one of its most important problems. De- 
fects in the system of classification which could 
be overlooked in a public library must not be 


i 


allowed here. 

Granted, then, that a classification specially 
fitted to meet college problems s needed by 
college library, and granted also, that none f 
the systems devised up to this time is bee 
made with that end in view, the uestion at 
once arises, What have college libraries been 

ng Surely they have not all beeninacon 
atose stat Although it would, I think, be 


} 


mitted that the great majority of college libra 
ries have not yet felt the quickening power of 
the modern library movement, yet a sufficient 
number have been alive to the great power of 
the library and have been actively enough 
at work to have established principles which 
may be accepted as governing some phases of 
college library affairs. Some of these librarics 


have devised classifications of their own It is 


only necessary to mention Harvard, Cornell, 
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and the University of California to show what 
good work each one has done for itself. And 
Princeton has begun the same work. Other li- 


braries have nominally, at least, adopted one 
of the well-knownsystems. But few instances, 
however, have come to my attention of an up- 
librarian, who at the same time was 
closely in touch with educational work, who 


followed closely either the Decimal classifica- 


to-date 


tion or the Expansive classification. Since 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Cutter are to pre- 
sent papers on this subject, they can correct 
me if I am wrong in this I will be inter- 


ested in knowing of college libraries where 


either system has been used with satisfaction 


both to the faculty and the library force with- 


many modifications that the system is 


ut so 
scarcely recognizable. Let me give two or 
three instances noted in my investigation of 
the subject. Visiting one large university 


whose catalog announced that the Dewey sys- 
tem of classification was used in the library, the 
asked his reason for using the 


librarian was 


classification. His answer was that it had been 


adopted by his predecessor and it had seemed 


best to continue its use, but that if he had been 
free to choose it never would have been 
adopted. When asked as to whether he found 


the classification satisfactory he took from his 


desk a copy of the D. C., opened it and showed 
me the book. 
marked out 
number was changed, and when the classifica- 
tion was adopted as it stood the value of the 
the books were not 


It was a graphic answer. Pages 


number after 


were completely 


notation was lost because 
arranged according to the numerical order. 

On writing to the librarian of an important 
university who is supposed to have adopted the 
Expansive classification I received this reply 
**We use the Cutter Expansive classification, 
but with so many changes that I do not know 
whether we have any right to call it Cutter. | 
cannot see how Cutter or Dewey could be used 
with any satisfaction without many changes in 
any college library of any size or personality.” 

A rather interesting incident occurred in con- 
nection with my inquiry into the classification 
of the library of one of our most prominent 
schools. I was assured by a former librarian, 
the one, by the way, who introduced the classi- 
fication (it being the D. C.)into the library, that 
he had fo 
but little, and 


nd it very satisfactory, had 


that he had never understood 


changed 
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why so much fault had been found with the 
printed scheme. Shortly after I visited the 
school itself and found that the professors were 
not at all satisfied with the classification of the 
library and did not consider the system a good 
an institution 
of learning. the 
f view, although if a college library is 


one for a library connected with 
Seemingly a difference in 
point 
to accomplish the greatest good it is absolutely 
necessary that the librarian and professors be 
made to see things as nearly as possible from 
the same point of view. 

Right here is the point which must be con- 
sidered in choosing a classification for a college 


library. It must be devised from the stand- 
point of the professor as well as of the libra- 
rian. Dr. Richardson, in writing of his ad- 
mirable classification of classical philology 


stated the principle of college classification in 
a nutshell ‘It is just what 
the professors need, or think they need. In 
little at- 
Not by any 


when he said: 


t 
too 


some of our colleges there is 
tention paid to the professor. 
means that the professor should be supreme. 
and if left t 


inclined to 


human, 
too 
library a 


Professors are only 


themselves would be much 


make of the collection 


of private libraries. 


university 


Because the money is 


divided between the departments, the pro- 
fessor in charge of the department being al- 
lowed in most instances to hand in orders up 
to the amount of his appropriation, he is rather 
too much inclined to feel that the books when 
they come are his and must be found on his 
that 
—inclined to resent the 
Such 


shelves, and is sometimes—I am glad 
these occasions are rare 
another department. 
know that the li- 


s above any one depart- 


use of the books by 
a professor must be made t 
brary as a whole stand 
ment. Then, too, the library must not be kept 
down to the level of an incompetent professor 


If it is known that the professor is not keeping 


abreast of educational advancement, if his 
methods of teaching are out of date, the li- 
brary should take the lead in his work. The 


reference librarian should be instructed to pay 
special attention to his students, bibliographies 
and finding lists should be made specially for 
them, and the department be thus forced to the 
front. In this respect the librarian stands next 
to the president and his position in the univer 
sity should be so recognized. 

Looked at then from the standpoint of a 
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professor, in arranging the box 
which the 
have at hand when presenting the literature of 


KS Ol a tary 


those classes instructor needs to 
a subject should be shelved near to each other. 
rhis is seen especially in the seminary and de- 
matter of fact 


partment libraries, and as a 


these books are gathered together no matter 
how they have been classified and how marked. 


A rather amusing and confusing sight was a 
& 4 : 


department library in a school whose books 
were classified by the D. C. It was the li- 
brary of chemistry and the books which 
ought to be there were there, but the marks 


were a mixture of 500’s and 600's which bewil- 


dered the observer. It may be objected that it 


is better not to make the road of learning too 


easy for the student by gathering the major 


part of his material for him. Let him learn to 
all books in all parts of the li- 


that for 


search among 


brary There will be enough of him 


to doin any case. It will require the direction 
of the professor, the oversight of the librarian, 
and at first the individual help of the reference 
assistant, to train him to look for all that the li- 
brary can yield on hissubject. It is better that 
the time of the professor and student be saved 
by having the main classes together. It may 


also be objected that courses of instruction 
change from time to time, that the classes which 
could have been shelved together some years 


the 
shelved apart, if the principle of aiding in- 


since may now in same institution be 


structors is carried out. Then let it be 
so. Provide in the classification and nota- 
tion for just such a contingency. This can 


be done and is now being done at Harvard, 
There 


notation is 


main class stands alone as far as 
if it 
seem best to take a class up bodily and trans- 
the library 


each 
concerned, and should ever 
fer it to some other department « 
there is no numerical or alphabetical order to 
be disturbed. If the main classes were smaller 
in size and greater in number this could be 
even better done. 

It may be said that it would be hard to de- 
vise a notation which would work well for such 
aclassification. It would certainly be hard to 
devise a notation which would show the inter- 
relation of classes, or be a guide to the con- 
dams 


But 
is that after all the true purpose of notation 


tents of the books as suggested by Mr. 
in his ‘‘ Combining system of notation.’ 


Is it not magnifying its office? The definition 


iS giver the glossary of library 
primer” is ‘‘ A systen 
of signs (figures, letters, arbitrary characters, 


marks) used t 


or any combination « these 
ook number or shelf 


umes of a library, so as t 


2Ssist in finding or replacing them accurately 
and quickly.” In other words the notation isa 
guide for finding a book's place in the library 


not a guide to its contents 1 
books 


idea of the 


other classes of If we could only 


this restricted function of notatior 


settled in our minds we would find much greater 





freedom in classifying according to the needs 


of a library. Here is clearly defined a point 


of difference between a college and a public 


brary Since the mark on a book which shows 


its place in a library is also used as a symbol 


for the book in most charging systems, a pul 


lic library must insist on having that mark a 
simple and quickly written as p 


the 


ssible. Ona 


busy day at loan desk when thousands of 


books are being circulated it is absolutely neces- 


sary that the call 


number be brief. In a col- 
The 


the smallest part of the work, and although it 


lege library this is not so. circulation is 


is always desirable to make a notation as sim- 


ple as possible, yet a good arrangement of the 


books need not, indeed must not be sacrificed 
to a call number. The call number may be 
long if necessary. 

Mr. Biscoe in his defence of the Decimal 


classification in the Ltérary Journal for Novem- 


ber, 1898, has likened classification to a ‘‘ vast 
series of pigeon-holes in which subjects are 
placed. His idea, however, is first a large 
case, this he divides into compartments, and 


the 


ther al- 


these are further divided into pigeon-holes, 
pigeon-holes one to the « 
ways remaining the same. My 


the Wernicke system of 


relation of the 
idea is rather 
units. If 
the cata- 


that of you 
wish the daily report file unit on top, 
log drawer unit in the middle, and the card in- 


so, but 


dex unit at the bottom, you can have it 


you can just as well have any other arrange- 
ment of the three that suits you, or you can 
have only two units, or one, or as many as you 


wish. 


lo the objection that with such an arrange- 


ment one would never know where in a library 


to find a given class of books, the answer is that 


{ course there would be need of a plat of the 


library, just as a map of acity is needed by a 
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stranger in order that he may know where t 
find the streets mentioned in the directory 
When the arrangement of the classes is changed 
a new plat will of course have to be made. In 
a library with room for growth and connected 
with a college whose courses of study are well 
mapped out there will not often be need for 
change. But when the need comes it should be 
met. And a plat of the library is a very desira- 
ble thing no matter what system of -lassification 
or notation is used. I have in mind the very 
neat and attractive plat of each floor of the Am- 
herst stack, which hangs just where the visitor 
will easily see it on entering the floor. A list 
of all the classes and the location of each hang- 
ing by the catalog case would obviate all diffi- 
culty. 

But it was not the intention of this paper to 
propose a scheme for classifying a college li 
brary. It was desired first to show that at pres- 
ent there existed no system of classification 
which was found satisfactory when working out 
the practical problems of a college library, and, 
secondly, it is desired to urge the College Sec- 
tion to seriously take up this problem and if 
possible by means of a committee appointed by 
the section to devise at least a skeleton classifi- 
cation which can be offered tothe many colleges 
over the country that are just awakening tothe 
necessity of a live, active college library. For, 
as has been said, the awakening of the college 
library has only fairly begun. In most of the 
colleges it will still be found that the duties of 
a librarian are laid upon the shoulders of a pro- 
fessor in addition to his other work. But the 
next few years will undoubtedly bring great 
changes, partly due to the intense library spirit 
which pervades the country and which will 
naturally affect all classes of libraries, and partly 
due to the changes in educational methods 
which are being adopted in even the smallest 
colleges. It is in behalf of the colleges that are 
about to begin the reorganization of their libra- 
ries that I speak now. They are not in a posi- 
tion to settle questions of classification for them- 
selves ; they must take a system offered with 
some authority. Acase in point is that of a 
large and influential denominational college of 
wide reputation. Although it has been prom- 
inently before the public for years and has a 
large attendance its library was in the old-time 
condition until very recently. Indeed it might 
have been termed a collection of libraries, so 





many ministers having bequeathed their books 
to the college and each library having been 
kept by itself. A few years since a man was 
found who wished to perpetuate his name in 
stone and he was persuaded that a library build- 
ing for his church school was the fitting way in 
which to do it. Asa result there was com- 
pleted last yeara really fine building and the 
books were moved into it during the summer 
vacation. There was not sufficient money at 
the disposal of the college to provide a libra- 
rian, so it was necessery to continue on the old 
plan of having a professor in charge of the li- 
brary. The professor selected for this work 
was a young man very enthusiastic in his spe- 
cialty and very sincere in all work which he 
would undertake. He applied himself to the 
library problem and last fall he and his assist- 
ant were among the most interested of those 
attending the meeting of the state library asso- 
ciation. I asked him about the methods adopted 
in the library, especially the classification. He 
said that he was not satisfied with the system 
of classification presented to him, but what was 
he todo? He had not time to take up the prob- 
lem for himself, he could not forget that library 
work was not his main work, so he did what 
seemed to be the best thing he could do under 
the circumstances, he adopted the D. C. He 
began classifying by it and found it not at all 
satisfactory. In our discussion of college li- 
brary classification at the meeting of the College 
Section of the Ohio Library Association this 
professor was one of the most severe critics of 
the decimal system. During the last winter 
this library has received a large endowment 
and will soon be in a position to rank high 
among active college libraries; but, unless it un- 
does all the work which it has done, it will al- 
ways be hampered by a classification which is 
not the one suited to its needs. 

This is only one instance out of many. The 
college libraries are needing help, and they are 
needing it in this special direction. In many 
points, of course, the interests of all libraries 
are the same. Leaving book selection out of 
the question, the work done in a library natu- 
rally divides itself into three classes. The first 
is the securing and recording of books as the 
property of the library. It might have the 
general name of the acquisition department, 
and includes ordering, accessioning, plating, 
stamping, checking periodicals, binding, and 


















































all work involved in keeping files of reports and 
transactions up to date. All of this work would 
need to be carried on no matter what would be 
the disposition of the books after they became 
a part of the library. If need be, they could 
be piled up on the floor like so much firewood, 
as is now being done because of lack of room 
in a library with which | am intimately ac- 
quainted, yet no part of the work necessary to 
make them anintegral part of the library could 
be omitted. The second division includes the 
orderly arrangement of the books—in other 
words, their classification and shelf - listing. 
The third division, the extent and importance 
of which is so great that it is apt to overshadow 
the first two divisions, includes all the means 
employed in bringing the reader and the book 
together. In this division is found the majority 
of the lines of activity generally known as li- 
brary work. Here comes cataloging, the mak- 
ing of finding lists and bibliographies, the 
circulation of books, the reference work, chil- 
dren's rooms, branch libraries, travelling libra- 
ries. All is done to bring the library and its 
constituency into closer touch. Now the prin- 
ciples involved in the first division of library 
work are the same for all libraries. That, I 
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think, is admitted Business methods must 

btain whether the purchases be large or small, 
whether you buy fiction or science. Inthe third 
division very many of the principles are the 
same. No one wants any better rules for cata- 
loging than those already formulated And 
here, too, it has always been clearly recognized 
that many of the methods employed in making 
the library available to readers must be deter- 
mined by the character of the library and its 
constituency. It is no more expected that the 
reference work of a public library be really a 
course of instruction in the use of books than 
that a college library should have a children’s 
room. 

It is in the second division alone that the fact 
that the principles of work are not the same 
for libraries of different character has been 
but faintly recognized. 

Here, then, as has been said, is where the 
college library needs help. If the College See 
tion of the A. L. A. were to issue under its 
authority some system of classification so flexi- 
ble that it could be adapted to the varying needs 
of different colleges without destroying the nota- 
tion, it would be doing a really great work. At 
least let the work be attempted. 


SUITABILITY OF THE EXPANSIVE CLASSIFICATION TO COLLEGE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


By CHARLES A. CuTTER, Librarian Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 


“T’WO things must be considered —the gen- 

eral fitness of the Expansive classification 
for any library and its special adaptation for 
college work. 

The E. C. was made for a proprietary library 
which allowed free access to the shelves. A 
man employed in that library said to me yes- 
terday: ‘‘I am greatly attached tothe E.C. I 
do not see how any one who uses it can help 
liking it.” It was afterwards tried, with an 
improved notation, in other kinds of libraries — 
town, city, medical, military, naval, state, his- 
torical, high school, and college, and has been 
examined by librarians committed to other sys- 
tems and by experts and teachers in library 
schools. This is what they say of it 
** Invaluable.” 

‘*I wish I could use it.” 
** Your system is far superior to Dewey's.’ 


Simple to understand, very clearly put.” 

** The more I study E. C. the more I like it.” 

** | like the Medical classification very much.” 

‘* We are always glad to recommend this sys- 
tem.’ 

‘* Consider Expansive best system ever de- 
vised.’ 

‘* The books seem to fit into the classes very 
easily.” 

‘* The superiority of the scheme, especially in 
Science.” 

‘*The classification of the book arts seems 
most excellent.’ 

‘*I can only speak of it in terms of the 
highest appreciation.” 

‘* The nomenclature in Language and Philol- 
ogy is unusually good.” 

** Your system, which | regard on the whole 
as the best in existence.” 





I have 


the | xpansive 


always been glad that we adopted 
classincation 


Excellent and superior to any other that has 


een offered to librarians thus far 
I like the subdivisions very much better 
in those of the Decimal system. 
Indispensable even to the experienced 
rarian as a guide in accurate classification.” 
From a scientific point of view your treat- 
ment of Biology seems especially excellent 
Your charging system promises to be as 
elpful as | have found your classification and 
book numbers 


Have 


especially in History and 


‘Should ado were I to change 


examined it carefully, 


Social Science, and consider it the ablest.’ 

‘**I am delighted with the arrangement of 
Natural Sciences, especially with the mark for 
books on Nature and with the position of An- 


thropology after Zoology.’ 


Your work is a perfect mine of ductile and 


flexible metal, and seems to be fully appreciated 


by the bibliothécaires, if one may judge from 


universal use made 


the almost of it in many 
adaptations.” 

‘*lam using here the D. C., and therefore see 
the many disadvantages ofthat. I know nothing 
practically about the E. C., but I should expect 
Mr 
D.C, 


Cutter’s classification to be superior to the 


in logical arrangement and provision for 


all sorts and conditions’ of topics.”’ 


The Expansive classification has, as its 


name implies, the possibility of expansion in 


all directions; changes are more easily made 
and sub-divisions in different classes introduced, 
without disarranging previous order. Its local 


list, which can be applied 4o any class, is an 
especially fine feature, which is lacking in the 
~~ 

‘Il have 


the 


been well pleased with having 


adopted Expansive classification for use 


here. I should certainly feel like suggesting 
itsuse at——. Isee noreason toexpect the spe- 
cial difficulty that you mention, that it would be 
harder to arrange and to find books under the 
notation using letters than under the notation 


using figures.” 


This is what the college librarians say 
‘*l am deeply interested in the question of a 
library. 


but | 


satisfactory classification for a college 


The E, ¢ 
cannot feel that it is just what we need.” 


is greatly superior tothe D., (¢ 
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with the D. ¢ 


side by side, and spent the afternoon in a care- 


‘I sat down 


ful comparison of the two. At the end I said 

Ihe E. C. is the one we want. We'll discard 
all that we have done and take thi We'll us 
the m« fully developed form—the s t 
We introduced it as fast as w ld, and we 
are thoroughly satisfied with it 

**We have been using the Exy v 
cation in this library for several year l 
elasticity and in general arrangement itiss 
rior to any other with which I am acquaint 
We have not found in actual practice that the 
class marks are longer or re complicated 
than in other systems, nor have we found any 
inconvenience arising from the combined use of 
letters and figures.” 

‘*] have arranged the philosophical books 
according to the seventh system, and the ar- 
rangement is satisfactory to those who use th 
books as wellastomyself. I have marke 
scientific books according to the sixth I like 


the classification very well, and, so far as I can 


judge without having used it very extensively 


itis well adapted toa college library I have 
not found difficulty with the notation so far as 
I have used it.” 

‘* The E. C. has been‘in use in this university 


imes for six years. 


the 


library for over 100,000 vol 
We started with the sixth, but have shifted t 
believe your 


seventh as fast as it came out. I 


seventh to be admirably adapted to the needs of 
a large college library. I am not aware that 
the notation has caused any difficulty If I 
were to put into two words the qualities which 
lead me to prefer the E. C., they w 1 be its 


Rationality and its Flexibility.” 

‘*In 1888 I took this library, with only acces- 
sion and shelf number to locate books. I have 
nearly doubled the library in size, have intro- 
duced E. C. notation and distribution to every 
book in the library. I have removed the paper 
labels first used on back of books, and put nota- 
tion on in stamped letters, and have completed 
dictionary catalog for all books and pamphlets, 
secured fron 


Wel 


no stack, the shelves being entirely open to all 


without any help other than that 


ave 


students during their college course. 


students. Twice I have kept a student one year 


after graduation, but aside from this the work 
has been done by undergraduates, without pre- 


vious training. This is not to show what I hav« 


done, but what could not have been done, I 



































































44 
divides each of these classes by 26 instead of 
by 10; when it uses three characters (the least 
number used in the D. C.) it makes 17 times as 
many classes as the figures make; with four 
characters it has 45 times as many, and with 
five 118 times as many. Now, this means al- 
most perfect freedom, plenty of subdivisions 
where one wants a great many, and few divi- 
sions with very short marks where one needs 
only a few. And with this liberal notation one 
can doa great deal to make different parts of 
the classification correspond in marking with 
one another, which one cannot do if one has a 
number of characters to work 


very limited 


with. One can also express the relation of 
classes to one another and to their subordinate 
parts much better. 

Third. lt 
matter of minor importance, but still, as far as 
it goes, a help, first, in learning the class 
marks, and then in keeping the less used marks 
I find myself helped very much by 
it, but I know of others to whom it gives no 
help whatever. That is their misfortune, but 
of course is no objection to the notation, for 
in this it is no worse than a figure notation, 


which can give no help to anybody. 


is mnemonic, i.¢., alliterative, a 


in mind. 


I have been amused by hearing people say 
that figures are more easily remembered than 
letters. I ask them which they find easier to 
remember, the initials of their friends’ names 
or the street numbers of their friends’ houses. 
The fact 
is that a man remembers easily what he uses 
constantly.* If he addresses many letters to 
the headquarters of the Library Bureau the 
number 530 sticks in his memory in connection 
with it. But if he classifies by the D. C. 530 
seems to him to mean Physics and nothing 
else, though those three figures have no natural 
connection whatever with Physics. But C has 
a connection with Christianity, and there is a 


Some say one and some the other. 


reason why G should stand for Geography, and 
in class B Bm for Moral philosophy, in C Cé 
for Bible, Ce Lvidences, Cp Polity of the 
Church, Cr Aitual, in F (Hist. Sci.) Fe Chro- 
nology, Fi /nscriptions, Fx Numismatics, in H 
(Economics) H4 Commerce, Hm Money, He 


* I asked my latest pupil-assistant if he found any dif- 
ference in ease of remembering between the numbers of 
our local marks and the letters of our subject mark 
“No,” said he, “except that I use the letters more, 
and so I know them better.” 
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7Zaxation, in I (Sociology) Ic Criminal classes, 
and 60 on. 

One use of these initial-markings is that they 
afford certain fixed points from which one can 
calculate forward or backward. £.g. one knows 
that Banking is the nextclassto Money. Now, 
Money is easily remembered as Hm. Then 
Banking will be Hx. But, as I said before, no 
one is obliged to use these mnemonics; nothing 
depends on them; nothing has been sacrificed 
to bring them about. Those who do not like 
that sort of thing can simply ignore them. 

There is, I know, a certain prejudice, I can- 
not give ita higher name, against the use of 
letters in notation and still more against the 
concurrent use of letters and figures. Many 
persons are so much influenced by this that they 
turn away from the E. C. at once. Some even 
after examination and while acknowledging the 
merits of the classing are willing to give up all 
the advantage of a carefully worked out classi- 
fication, all the convenience of a short and easily 
remembered notation, all the assistance to be 
had from a well-constructed and effective local 
list rather than make the slight effort required 
to get familiar with the notation, although if 
they would do that all difficulty would vanish 
atonce. With other persons it is not so much 
their own repugnance to the use of letters for 
marks as the fear that other people, their as- 
sistants or the public, will be puzzled or re- 
pelled. The fear is needless. Read what those 
who save used the notation sa} 

** Perfect freedom in notation, interpolation, 
etc.” 

**T have not found difficulty with the nota- 
tion.” 

‘*] am not aware that the notation has caused 
any difficulty.” 

‘**T had boys for atime and found no difficulty 
with them. I remember one to whom I gave 
half an hour's instruction and looked in on him 
the next day and that was all ; he never needed 
any more, and he is a young boy. 

‘* With reference to your notation, my experi- 
ence is that it is no more difficult for boys to 
manage than the Dewey, when the latter is ap- 
plied to close classification. A glance at the 
Bulletin of the Hartford Public Library should 
convince one of this.” 

‘*T have found no difficulties with the nota- 
tion. My ‘runner’ is a high school student ; 
he learned the location of the books very quickly 




























































and at first I discovered only a few misplace- 
ments. He has been here less than a yearand 
has averaged not over two hours a day, but for 
some time he has been able to get books readily 
and accurately. Within three years I have 
trained two assistants with equally encourag- 
ing results.” 

** Boys take to the Cutter marks even more 
easily than girls. I was not here when the 
change was first made from numbers to the 
alphabetical arrangement, but on inquiry I can- 
not find that any difficulty was felt, except that 
incident to any change, and they all say, after 
they got used to the change itself, it was very 
much easier, for in many cases, if they know 
the author and title, it is not necessary to know 
the number at all. This applies especially to 
fiction and biography, but I| find that in other 
classes they often find the books in the same 
way, without having to look up the number.” 

**With 12,000 volumes the circulation was 
over 120,000 volumes a year for home use, with 
a reading-room use of about 30,000 volumes 
more. We liked the E. C. very much and found 
the notation simple. It was very interesting t 
see how quickly the assistants learned the ar- 
rangement of the books. The people, too, who 
had free access to the shelves, easily learned 
to find the books. I know that figures are more 
quickly written than letters, but with the card 
charging system the writing of the call number 
each time a book goes out is avoided. My short 
experience in a small technical library closely 
classified by the Decimal system makes me feel 
that the notation of the E. C. is simpler. The 
marks are shorter and the letters are more 
easily arranged than the decimal marks. I have 
only spoken of the use of the notation, for I feel 
that the classification speaks for itself. I be- 
lieve that the notation would seem simple to you 
as soon as you began the practical use of it.” 

** You speak of the length of the call number. 
I should like to enclose some numbers copied 
from a catalog which claims to be an adaptation 
of the D. C.: 


Knight's Shakespeare, 822.33Sho.4.1 
Kittyleen, by Clarke, 813.C 40646. 245 
Murfree, Tennessee Mts., 813 M8625 468 
Cooke, Henry St. John, 813.C6644 06 


In the Lowell City Library, which is D. C., the 
call numbers are equally objectionable. In the 
E. C., Gsgc represents description of Constanti- 
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nople, while 914.96 are the numbers required 
to represent the same in the D. C. For general 
travel Mr. Cutter uses only the letter G, while 
for travel, in the D. C., three figures (g10) are 
always necessary The same holds true in al- 
most every division. We have lists for books 
sent in from three delivery stations, and in no 
instance, however badly written, have we been 
unable to find, by a comparison with the shelf 
sheets, what book was desired The compari 
son of list with shelf sheet is only made, of 
course, when there is a little doubt about the 
figures or letters on the list. With our attend- 
ants the letter to indicate a class is easier to 
remember than a figure; it means more to them 
Free access tothe shelves is permitted in this 
library, and with a yearly circulation of about 
75,000 volumes we are able with very little 
trouble to keep the books in their proper posi- 
tions. We have employed boys as well as 
young ladies to return the books to the shelves, 
and it took very little time for either to under- 
stand the classification. The attendants who 
have been with us before and since the change 
in classification would not be willing to return 
to the old system, finding this so much more 
simple and adaptable.” 

“Mr. - decided that of all known forms of 
classification the E. C. was superior. During 
the three years the boys and attendants at the 
issue desk found no difficulty in the practical 
working of the system. I think none of the 
boys there had more than a grammar-schoo] 
education, and at times some of those employeg 
were rather below the average intelligence. In 
reorganizing my library at -I decided to 
use the E. C. in one of its simpler forms, the 
fourth classification mainly, using portions of 
the sixth in certain classes where the library 
had many books and a fuller subdivision was 
desirable. All the desk work was done by 
boys, and they were usually boys with only a 
grammar-school education and of average 
brightness and fitness for their work. The 
combination of letters had no terrors for them, 
and they very soon became expert in finding 
and putting up books, and they did both very 
rapidly. I think the difficulties of the notation 
are much over-estimated by those who have 
not triedthe E.C. I have never used the D.C. 
but in my opinion those who believe the E. C 
to be a better classification than the D. C. (as 


I do myself) need not be deterred from using it 
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ks of the books, to which they w ll payno from Cryptogams to Phanerogams, Zoology 
ttentio t by the lal ym the shelves. If, from Protozoa to Primates, ending withanthr Y 





1 instance, you have only half a shelf full of pology. Part of that is Anatom) and Phys 
Domestic economy, but, in view of those likely ology, which leads directly to the practice of 

e added, thi well t lopt 12 subdivi- medicine and its rious brancl So w 

mod te from Science into the Art 
* The . ‘ re : 
: In other place also eat Ss ect f t 
xa ‘ ste 
‘ next by ee. tr s ns ai , 
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places for the pronoun, the adjective, the verb, 
the particle 

But the most important instance of thing-ar- 
rangement is classification by countries. It 
was practised long ago by Professor Jewett in 
the scheme devised by him for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, where it is still in use. It is per- 
haps better known from Mr. Noyes’ Brooklyn 
Library catalog, in which besides the usual gen- 
eral classes, there is a great section called 
** Countries,” under which all that relates to 
each nation in biography, history, geography» 
language, and literature is put together under 
the name of the country. 

At a meeting of the College Section last 
year at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, the country 
grouping of Language, Literature, and Literary 
history was declared to be very necessary for 
college libraries. The E. C. adopts it as one of 
its alternatives. The use in its notation of 
letters to denote non-local subjects and of fig- 
ures to denote countries allows the classifier to 
place under the country not merely Language 
and Literature, but also Art, Commerce, Geog- 
raphy, History, Law, the Natural sciences, 
the Arts, and all of their subdivisions, any sub- 
ject in fact which he desires toinclude, whether 
broad or minute, if only treated locally. The 
notation permits the widest liberty. This ar- 
rangement may be adopted for all countries or 
for a selection of countries. All subjects or a 
selection of subjects may be so treated. The 
selection need not even be the same for different 
countries, though, of course, there are the usual 
reasons in favor of uniformity of treatment. 

The method is simply this: The Supjgecr and 
Form Ciasses and their Non-Loca, Suspt- 
VISIONS are marked by Letrers (as F History 
and Fc Chronology, G Geography and travels, 
W Artand We Painting, Y Literature and Zy 
Literary History). The marks for books re- 
lating to CouNTRIES begin with Ficurgs, which 
are followed by letters showing the subject di- 
visions (as 25xc Indo-Germanic languages, 
32wy Greek sculpture, 36wp Italian painting, 
38myjv Swiss glaciers, 39Fe French revolution, 
yoYD Spanish drama, 42YN Scotch songs, 43YQ 
Irish wit, 45HK English commerce, 57vv Hun- 
garian music). On the shelves the letter (sub- 
ject) classes would be kept in one part of the 
library, the figure (country) classes in another. 
But if the selection of local subjects thus put 
under countries was limited to one group of 





classes the countries would be put in that neigh- 
borhood. If, for instance, only History and 
Geography were put under countries the figure 
notation would naturally be intercalcated be- 
tween G and H ; if it contained only Language 
and Literature it would follow Z. 

The following examples partiy show the re- 
sult for one country. Note that in each sub- 
ject ALL the subdivisions of the class can be in- 
troduced whenever they are wanted. 


GERMANY (47). 


Spiritual Sciences 


478 German philosophy. 
478M German ethics. 
4782 German mythology. 
47cBc German higher criticism. 
47ck German theology. 
47ce German church polity. 
Historical Sciences 
47D _— Ecclesiastical history of Germany. 
47 German biography. 
47¥ German history. 
With all the period divisions given on pp 
21-24 of History, as 47F:ca Reign of Henry 
the Fowler (a colon is needed after the F to 
distinguish these periods from the subdivisions 
of F that follow). 
47FF German antiquities. 
47¥1 German inscriptions. 
Alternative, 47x. 
47FU German numismatics. 
47FV German heraldry. 
47Fw Lists of German nobility. 
47G German geography, travels in Germany. 
With parts of Germany and places in Ger- 
many alphabetically sub-arranged as 47G 47 
Meissen. 
47GZ Maps of Germany. 
Sectal Sciences 
47HB_ Statistics of Germany. 
47HE German industry. 
47HH Co-operation in Germany. 
47HK German commerce. 
47HN German banking. 
47HT Public finance of Germany. 
47HU German tariff. 
4718 German police. 
471c Crime in Germany. 
471G Careof the poor in Germany. 
471k Education in Germany. 
471w German gymnasia. 
471x German colleges. 
47!1YR German technological schools, 

















47jT The German constitution. 
47st German politics 
47) German national administration. 
47)U German municipal government 
47K German legislation 
47K German law 
Vatura sw remce 
47N German flora. 
470 German fauna 
480x German lepidoptera. 
47P German vertebrates. 
47Pe German birds. 
Fine Arts 
47V German festivals 
47V1 German theatre 
47VY German music. 
47W German art. 
47Wwc German galleries. 
47 WF German architecture. 
47WGK German cathedrals 
47W] German sculpture 
47! German painting 
37/WeT German landscape painting. 
47wec German wood engraving 
47WV German costume. 
Language and Literature 
47X German philology.* 
47XB German inscriptions. 
Alternative 47F1 
47xc German language. 
47XD German dictionaries. 
47XE German etymology. 
47XG German grammars. 
47x! German nouns. 
47XIC German cases. 
47XJ German verbs. 
47XJ1 German tenses. 
47X!1 German syntax. 
47XP German prosody. 
47XR German dialects. 
47xrp The Frankfort dialect. 
47Xxs German slang. 
47Y German literature. 
47YD German drama. 
47YP German poetry. 
47zY Literary history of Germany. 
47ZYAF Lit. hist., Reformation period. 
47zYD History of German drama. 
47ZYP History of German poetry. 
4722 Bibliography of German literature 
47z7ZA¥F_ Bibliography of Germ. lit., Reforma- 
tion period 
*/.¢. Language, Literature, and Archeology together 
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17721 Bibliography of German drama 
47 Bibliography of German poetry 
And so on 
Any subdivision in the classification may be 
inserted in its proper place inthis list. In a 


few instances a slight change in the notation 
may be advisable 
Some one may wish to keep the history of 
each branch of literature with that branch 
For that purpose a simple notation would be 
47¥ German literature 
47 History of German literature 
47¥: YAF History of Germ. lit Reformation 
peri d 
171 Bibliography of German literature 
47YD German drama 
47YDY History of German drama. 
47YDR Bibliography of German drama 
47! German fiction. 
47YFY History of German fiction 
17VFR Bibliography of German fict 
$7Y1 German poetry 
t7YPY History of German poetry. 
{7 YPR Bibliography of German poetry 
47¥ P2 Bibliography of Germ. poetry, classical 


period 
lemand of college li 


told, 


This provides for one 
There is, | 
that books 
often in departmental libraries 


braries. am another need 


be massed in departmental lines, 
rhe E, ¢ 


tation with its large basis and consequent elas- 
& i 


» no- 


There are hosts of alterna- 


tive arrangements suggested, 


ticity allows this. 
by choice among 
which and by occasional change in the marking 
almost any scheme suited to any need can be 
constructed. The E. C 
changeable system, but rather a carefully con- 


is nota rigid and un- 


structed universal machine with interchangea- 
ble parts. I do not know what college profess- 
ors desire, never having had any requests for 
changes in our order from professors in the 
college which uses our library; but if any col- 
lege librarian will explain to me in detail what 
to do 
want exactly the same thing —I think I can 


he wants apparently they do not all 


show him how his scheme can be constructed 


with the E. C. materials 


N_B 
of the 
that if 
marks 


I am not recommending all of the local or all 


minuter classing above; I am merely showing 


any one wishes, it can easily be made with brief 
Local classing is especially suitable in the His 
the and Language and Litera 


torical science Fine arts 


ture 
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SMALL COLLEGE. 


By Georce T. Litre, Liérarian of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


“THE dictionaries say that a library is a col- 

lection of books. I employ the word to 
connote a collection of books that is used, used 
frequently by a considerable number of persons, 
used under the oversight and direction of a 
librarian who is not a mere keeper but a master 
Books stored away are nota library. 
occasional use of a 
Books selected 


of books. 
Books collected for the 
few scholars are not a library. 
with wisdom and merely set on shelves are 
not a library. For the purpose of this paper 
let library mean a collection of books plus 
the man who manages it, plus the men who 
use it. 

It is harder to define the small college. The 
difficulty does not lie in the lack of them. The 
Commissioner of Education tells us that our 
country has, in round numbers, 500 colleges 
and universities. If those institutions are small 
that have less than 250 collegiate students, nine 
out of every ten of these are small. If we look 
at their productive funds and count those small 
that do not have an endowment of $200,000, 
eight out of every ten are small. If we examine 
their curriculum and classify as small those 
giving no post-graduate instruction or not hav- 
ing a professional school attached, seven out 
of every ten are small. 

Again, its locality sometimes makes a college 
small. In New England, the home of two old 
and richly endowed universities with upwards of 
a thousand under-graduate students, Bowdoin 
is classed a small college. Yet it has as many 
students and as ample an endowment as the 
University of Georgia, which no one would 
care to call small in this presence. 

But my definition is not relative, varying 
with position and circumstance, nor is it con- 
crete, depending on size, wealth, or curriculum. 
It is ideal. I can best express it by quoting a 
remark of Chief Justice Peters: ‘‘ The Maine 
boy,” he said, ‘‘ should go to the Maine college. 
If he goes to Harvard or Yale he goes through 
more college, but if he comes to Bowdoin more 
college goes through him." The small college, 
then, is the institution that goes through a boy 
instead of having him gothroughit. It touches 
him vitally, rather than superficially. It per- 


He is not the same boy afterward 
He carries away some- 


meates him. 
that he was before. 
what of the spirit of the ideals, as well as of 
the learning of his alma mater. He carries 
this away, not merely outwardly in the form of 
a blue or scarlet flag to wave at football con- 
tests, but inwardly, in the guise of a certain 
hall mark on his character, not visible at first 
glance. In a word, the small college is that 
institution where the most students come into 
closest contact with their instructors, with each 
other, with the educational facilities, the tradi- 
tions, and the ideals of the place. 

Having shown that these two terms are used 
in a somewhat idealized sense, I trust you will 
accept more readily my thesis, which is this 
The library is the centre and soul of the small 
college. 

It is here that teachers and pupils meet 
on common ground as learners. Here there is 
a subtle spirit of sympathy and helpfulness 
that shuns the recitation-room. This is the 
laboratory for those numerous departments of 
instruction that deal with the knowledge of 
man as distinct from the knowledge of nature. 
It brings the undergraduate of to-day into rela- 
tions with the alumnus of half a century, for it 
is the treasure house of old records, class al- 
bums, and among its most highly prized and 
carefully guarded alcoves is that devoted to 
the writings of graduates. 

It is the place where the freshman comes to 
ask questions and knows he won't be “‘ guyed.” 
It is the place where the sophomore finds full 
sets of the student annuals and last year’s base- 
ball scores. It is the place where the junior 
delights to display his bibliographical knowl- 
edge to his girl friends. It is the place the 
senior is most loath to leave and misses most 
For here he has spent 
Here, 
upon 


sorely on graduation. 
his spare moments most profitably. 

serene and safe, he has looked forth 
the turmoils and troubles of the world, has 
read of wars and rumors of wars, has noted 
the perils and privations of explorers, has 
learned of the triumphs of science, has pondered 
the thoughts of sages, has rejoiced in the pic- 
tures of poets, has been transported by the 
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imagination of the novelist to every quarter 
of the globe and to every period of its history 
In a word, the library is the exceeding high 
mountain whence the young man can see al] 
the kingdoms of the earth. 

I don't dare to say that the tempter never 
enters, but I do say there is at hand for the 
soul's nurture and guidance heavenly manna. 
** Poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation; and, therefore, it 
was ever thought to bear some participation of 
divineness because it doth raise and erect the 
mind 

The men he meets here are the men who can 
show him that food. No more difficult and 
lelicate task can be conceived; no more fruitful 
and blessed one when performed aright. For 
college boys, who can better perform it than 
college professors? If worthy of their place 
they must have an acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of power, as well as that of knowledge. 
Theirs are the words, which, fitly spoken, are 
most likely to prove apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. Casual encounters at the library 
shelves, simple questions asked and answered, 
confidential talks, bits of friendly counsel, are 
ill links in an inconspicuous chain which binds 
eachers and students in helpful relations and 
hands down that love of truth, reverence for 
the right, and spirit of brotherhood which is the 
basis of all real progress 

In this elaboration of my thesis I have used 
the indicative mood. Confidentially, I must 
confess that exactness, if not truth itself, de- 
mands the potential mood. I am reminded of 
the curt and apposite remark of an old lady, 
whose family relations were not noted for har- 
mony or happiness, on her way home from a 
sermon in which the preacher had drawn a vivid 
and entrancing picture of the love that ought 
to exist between husband and wife: ‘* Now,’ 
said she to a neighbor, ‘*‘ between you and me 
and the bedpost, oughter ain't the same as is.” 
We who have charge of college libraries are by 
no means confident that they are the centre and 
soul of our respective institutions. We are 
forced to replace the ts by ough/ fo, by may fe, 
by ts fo be, if this or that happens. Yet no one 
of us would be recreant to our heart's ideal 
whether shadowy or distinct. Dissatisfied with 
our attainments, we are not cast down by our 
failures. With Browning, we hold that *‘ we 
fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 


wake,” and ‘* at noonday in the bustle of man's 
worktime, greet the unseen with a cheer.’ 

For those, then, to whom such an ideal li 
brary has attractions, I wish to set forth three 
principles or lines of effort that I believe con- 
ducive to the desired result. 

The first duty of the librarian who means 
that his library shall be the centre of his col- 
lege is to make it accessible, The library build- 
ing ought to be the most conveniently situated 
of all the college structures. It should be the 
ocal as well as the intellectual centre. Over 
this the librarian rarely has control The past 
has decided its position He can, however, 
greatly lessen any disadvantages to which he 
may be subjected in this direction. An out-of 
the-way place open atall hours is as convenient 
as acentral one open half thetime. Even at the 
cost of self-denial, be liberal in fixing the periods 
at which the library can be consulted. There 
is nothing the average human being enjoys 
more than the privilege of doing a thing when 
he feels like it. If the athletic freshman only 
feels like visiting the library about once a term, 
and that immediately after breakfast, let him 
find it open. You may thereby gain a patron 
before the four years have passed. 

It is not, however, merely the open door, but 
the open book, that should welcome the new- 
comer. To make the 4oofs really accessible is 
the task that tests the librarian’s ability The 
first step, I believe, is free access to the shelves 
If not to all the shelves, at the least to those on 
which are placed not alone the usual books of 
reference, but a careful selection of the best 
books upon all subjects It is unwise, as well 
as dangerous, to lay down any rule in sucha 
matter, yet, I think | am justified in saying that 
any college library that does not offer free ac- 
cess to as many volumes as it annually circu 
lates sins against the principles of moderns 
library science. Kooks are to be used. Stu 
dents learn how to use them by using them. 
Every time they go to the shelves, take down 
a half-dozen books on the same subject, glance 
at their contents and select the one they think 
best suited for their purpose, they are perform 
ing an important operation toward the end in 
view this tasting before one eats cannot be 
done by proxy The hand of the attendant 
and the moments of time intervening between 
the seeker and the books serve to check or to 


prevent this use of a college library 
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If the first step toward accessibility is phys- 
ical, the second is intellectual, and of corre- 
spondingly greater importance. To be really 
accessible, the books must be well arranged and 
well cataloged. We have already discussed 
classification. I content myself with expressing 
two thoughts on the general subject. Any ar- 
rangement not provided with a scheme for 
numbering books so that the accessions will 
stand in close proximity to previously purchased 
books on the same subject is a delusion and a 
it it technically, modern library 
The other 


thought is a word of caution against a hasty 


snare. To pi 
science calls for movable location 
decision to change the method of classification 
already in use in the library. An enthusiastic 
librarian, realizing the advantages that will 
follow from a better arrangement, undertakes 
Itisa 
serious task to reclassify and renumber twenty 
or thirty thousand volumes when any consid- 
erable portion of them are either old or in for- 


it sometimes without counting the cost. 


eign languages. Provided the work is done 
with reasonable thoroughness, it is almost sure 
to require twice the time and labor estimated. 
I am almost tempted to say that unless one is 
certain of maintaining his position, his health, 
and his enthusiasm for a period of ten years, 
he ought never to attempt the reclassification 
By this ref- 
erence to ten years, | do not mean to recommend 


of the library under his charge. 


the common practice of doing the task piece- 
meal, here a little and there a little, and finding 
even at the end of a decade some odds and ends 
with the 
library of 35,000 volumes while it was growing 


old numbers. Having reclassified a 
at the rate of 1500 volumes a year, by giving 
up seven or eight summer vacations and work- 
ing my cataloger to the verge of nervous pros- 
tration, experience enables me to testify that 
this is not the best method. 

When it becomes a librarian's duty to reclas- 
sify —and I believe that often it is a necessary 
step toward vitalizing the collection —let him, 
after a few months of testing and preparation, 
employ at once sufficient assistance to allow him 
to carry out his plans in a reasonable time. 

Another essential to the intellectual accessi- 
bility of a college library is a good catalog. 
Wherever there is a careful arrangement of 
books, free access to the shelves, and less than 
20,000 volumes, its importance is somewhat 
But if the student cannot help him- 


lessened 
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self to the books, you must give him at the least 
an author catalog; if your classification is not 
fairly minute, you must add subject entries; 
when you have more than 20,000 volumes ex- 
pensive mistakes of duplication will occur and 
unpardonable gaps will arise in the collection 
without a well-made and carefully kept up card 
catalog. Yet, I venture to say that in the equip- 
ment of the small colleges there are few things 
rarer than a good catalog. The reason lies 
mainly in the cost. <A catalog for a college li- 
brary, properly made and maintained, requires 
the continued exercise of both brains and tech- 
nical training. Many smaller institutions can 
pay for and get these qualities a part of the 
time, few allthe time. Occasionally, when the 
library is not large, the desire for a printed cat- 
alog results in a considerable expenditure upon 
type and paper which is of only temporary ser- 
viceableness. Thus one generally finds in vis- 
iting smaller college libraries either a badly 
worn, interleaved printed catalog, or a card 
catalog begun on an elaborate scale, but with 
the entries for the difficult works reserved fora 
‘*more convenient season,” and those for the 
current accessions presenting an irregular line 
of advance, the popular books being in sight, 
but the miscellaneous gifts being in the rear. 
In nothing have we college librarians fallen 
so far behind the times in the spirit of li- 
in our failure to 
One of 


Robinson, set forth its advan- 


brary progress as co-oper- 


ate in cataloging. our number, Pro- 
fessor Otis H. 
tages and possibilities nearly 25 years ago, but, 
with several notable and well-known excep- 
tions, neither in the co-operative indexing of 
periodicals, which has been carried on so suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Fletcher, nor in the co-opera- 
tive cataloging of new books, which is languish- 
ing for the lack of pecuniary support, have col- 
lege libraries been especially prominent. It 
sometimes seems as if their poverty not only 
prevented favorable action, but also careful con- 
sideration of the matter. 
years since I found a teacher in charge of a 
college library of 15,000 volumes making a sub- 
ject index of articles in the North American, 


For instance, a few 


the Forum,and similar periodicals, for the es- 
pecial use of students in preparing for debates. 
I suggested the purchase of Poole's Index, and 
the supplementary **Oh,” replied 
he, ‘‘that would cost at least $20, and we can. 
not afford it.” He was paid a meagre salary, 


volumes. 
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and yet I venture to assert that he spent more 
than fifty dollars worth of time upon his index, 
which was of only temporary usefulness, for 
his successor neglected it 

For five years an effort has been made with 
the support of the Publishing Section to supply 
printed catalog cards of new books as they are 
issued. My library is one of 28 that subscribe 


We find that satisfactory cards are furnished us 


promptly at a less cost than we could make 
typewritten cards equally accurate But of 


examining these cards of the new books, we 
find a striking absence of certain titles which a 
the list of 


books 


college library will need. In 
published by Macmillan in January and Feb- 
ruary, I note 50 volumes of which I would like 
catalog cards. The 
fault is not in the system but in the subscribers, 


I find cards for only 13. 


for on further inquiry I learn that only three 
other college libraries buy these cards, and 
necessarily our needs cannot justly influence 
of books to 


my strong belief that only by co-operation can 


the selection be cataloged. It is 
the small college libraries ever become well 
cataloged. 
Having made his library in every sense 
accessible, it remains for the librarian to render 
it attractive. The few expedients to which | 
shall briefly call your attention are not of equal 
importance, and may not commend themselves 
Newly published 
hold 


They 


to you as especially practical. 
books as distinct from old ones have a 
upon many frequenters of libraries. 
quickly turn aside from a book whose exterior 
alone has grown familiar, to seize one whose 
fresh cover proclaims its recent issue. These 


people, when in a listless mood, are apt to go 





away saying that there is nothing new in 
library, in case your scanty accessions 
So for them 


and for that smaller group who really wish t 


are at 
once put in their assigned places 
see all that is added, it is well to place the new 
books, temporarily, on certain shelves near the 
entrance. 

rather 


The college library is for education 


than for entertainment. Yet its attractiveness 
for the student body is greatly increased bythe 
‘The 
prisoner of 


presence of a few popular novels. 


‘* The 
Zenda,” do not hold such a place in English 


raiders,” ‘‘ The refugees,” 
literature that they can claim entrance, but 
they will bring*you readers who would never 
come to ask for ‘‘ Rob Roy,” *‘ The Virginians 


ow 


or ‘‘ Pride and prejudice Without in the 
least trespassing upon the functions of the 
private circulating library, I believe lawful 
for the college librarian to call attention to his 
more serious wares by allowing ‘* Mr. Dooley 
and ‘‘ David Harum” to be asionally seen 
the neighl all 
Phere is a subtle rm to the private library 
1 ma f wea j ture It lies, I 
t! nk n ne ct t! at c be oks ha e bee 
iret elected w egard to price an 
placed a COSY | ta ro where 
they are always at r Now, under favor 
able cir ms ces, this tractiveness ca e 
give eT ege rary by carry 
ng out the idea of a small standard library of 
literature posed of books the best in every 
sense, at ea which Mr. Foster set forth so ex 





haustively last year in a number of the Provi 
dence Public Library Aul/er Pleasure as well 
as profit cannot fait me from the use of a 
collection which gives a unique nbination of 
personal choice with authoritative selectic 
Accessibility and attractiveness will 1 
the library the centre f th nstitution ' 
they necessarily render it the soul of the 
lege I think not lo attain our ideal we 


must have the library stan 


helpfulness. While in a measure both of these 


should characterize every department of the 


ollege, their wering will be both natural and 
efficacious in the library. But they will not 
blossom without personal influence and ex 


librarian himself must possess 


The 


the scholar's love of thoroughness with the 


Christian's enthusiasm for humanity. If he 


igh of either helpers w 


catch the « 


has en 


i 
ntagion But who of us is s« 


t has not at least one true scholar 


he love of research has not dried up his 


Spirit of hel fulness No cx llege town is s« 


small as not to include some cultured man of 


leisure, whose aid and advice will be cheerfully 


given to any college lad with whom he is 


brought in contact. If the frequent presence in 


the library men of these two types can be 





secured, the necessary forces are at | d 
The battle may not yet be won, but victory is 
assured rhe library will be the centre and 


soul of that small college 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANT : 


TO 


THE HIS 


By JAMes KENDALI 
sh propitiate the spirit of the moment, let 

the exordium of my remarks be a naval 
figure. On the tumultuous sea of a great city's 
life, the public library, with its branches, sta- 
tions, and sub-stations swims like the squadron 
of an admiral, and the enemy which it forever 
may be described vacant- minded- 


combats as 


ness This vacancy of mind is a thing of pro- 
tean shapes: now it is the dearth of knowledge, 


felt by the man of scholarly tastes ; now it is 
the ennui of the fashionable lady, coveting a 
time-killer between the ball of last night and 
the opera of to-night ; now it is the soul-hunger 
of the child with eyes just opening upon a 
world quite unknown ; now it is the ignorance 
of the man of affairs which must be done away 
is to be 


with if this and that business scheme 


pushed to success. Vacant-mindedness has 
many shapes ; but whatever shape it takes, itis 
always inan American community a desperately 
aching void, and confronts its antagonist, the 
public library, with an omnipresentand unsleep- 
ing energy that makes needful every resource. 
The squadron, besides its commander, must 
have its fleet-captain, chief-of-staff, chief assist- 
ant; a head also for each department; and 
crews larger or smaller of catalogers, desk at- 
tendants, reference-clerks, delivery-men, mes- 
sengers, and janitors. If the campaign of the 
library is to be effectual, the places from com- 
mander down must be properly filled ; every 
hand must know its work and be zealous in it. 

Since every proper assistant hopes to stand 
at some time in the chief place —is, in fact, a 
chief librarian in the making, and is always, if 
he be suitably ambitious, bettering his equip- 
ment with that end in view — it is right to ask, at 
the outset, what the chief librarian should be. 
Not long since I saw him described substan- 
tially as follows 
firm health. 
men and women, and the power of meeting them 
with He should 
have seen the world in various lands through 
having 
provincialism should be polished off from him, 


He should, first of all, possess 
He should have wide knowledge of 


firmness and good-nature. 
g 


been to some extent a rolling-stone; 


his back should possess no lodgment of moss, 


HIS 


Hosmer, Librarian Minneapolis (Minn.) Public 
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TITLE, 
CHIEF. 


DUTIES, AND 


RELATION 


Library. 


He should be an administrator, with lively ini- 
tiative tempered by cool judgment, with asharp 
eye for the qualities that tell in the men and 
women whose work he directs, with persistency 
tempered by geniality in pushing a policy, with 
all screws so far from being loose that to rattle 
He 
a man of thorough academic education, able to 


him shall be out of the question. must be 


read, if not to speak, the great ancient and 
modern tongues, and as widely read as possible 
in all literatures. Morally, he must be pos- 
sessed of lamb-like patience, of lion-like cour- 
The 


ideal librarian, in fact, should possess wings 


age, of sunny spirit, of invincible push. 
that drag on the floor. Among poultry of the 
celestial kind, if he be fully equipped for his 
work, not Gabriel himself will surpass him in 
the splendor of his feathers —and all this fine 
plumage he must be prepared to prink and trim 
usually upon a very modest stipend. 

Since every assistant is potentially a chief 
and aspires to be a chief, let the assistant have 
But while 
remains in abeyance, 
To re- 


in his eye some such figure as this. 
chiefhood, so to speak 
what, precisely, is the assistant’s field ? 
cur to the naval figure, in large operations, be- 
side the admiral must always be the fleet cap- 
tain, chief-of-staff, first assistant; and the chief- 
of-staff is often scarcely less important than the 
commander himself. Gneisenau, indeed, in the 
belief of many, made Bliicher; Moltke certainly 
made the princelings who were in the fore- 
ground in the wars of '66 and '7o: just so I be- 
lieve there are fleet-captains that have made 
have made 


admirals, and first assistants who 


librarians. Totry to distinguish between the 
spheres of the librarian and the first assistant, 
perhaps we may say that the former should be 
occupied by grand strategy —the latter with 
In his warfare against the vacant- 
the that 
aches and keeps him forever on the alert, the 
In 


his arsenal of books what deficiencies need to 


tactics. 


mindedness about him, void ever 


chief librarian must take the broad view. 
be made good that his fire may be well sus- 


tained 
stations that assault may be most quickly and 


where shall he put his branches and 





























effectively met How shall he replenish the 
kn 


edge growing from more to more, day by day, 


stock of information in his own mind, wl- 


as it does ; and what time can he find to be 
productive himself, working to stimulate the 
better tastes of his community, to supply in- 
formation, to add prestige to his institution by 
making it a centre of scholarship and worthy 
With all 
tainly the hands and the mind of the librarians 
will be well filled. 


should have at his side one whose function shall 


literary accomplishment this, cer- 


It is indispensable that he 
be to care for the thousand details of adminis- 


the 
that one be a man or woman, broad and keen, 


tration, tactics ; and if at the same time 
capable of surveying the strategic plane and of 
giving advice in the larger field, it will simply 
be in accordance with the precedents of the 
great chiefs of staff, who at the right hand of 
commanders have been of momentous weight in 
crises. 

As to assistants of 
there is the round of duties, narrow or broad, 
to be fulfilled; but I should say the hope of 
reaching the highest place should never be lost 
sight of. 
brary, let no subordinate forget that before 


lower grade, for each 


A footing once gained in a large li- 


fidelity and capacity his path will widen toward 
the top. And here it is in place to speak of a 
certain discouragement that seems inevitable 
in the position of an employe in a large library. 
I remember once, in the great starch factory at 
Oswego, I saw a company of young women 
who had acquired astonishing dexterity in doing 
up packages of starch. Their fingers as they 
worked were scarcely visible; in a second or 
two of time the product was properly enclosed 
and labelled for the market. My 
these girls did nothing but this; every other 


guide said 


part of the manufacture was as unknown to 
them as if they were strangers in the factory. 
This very dexterity was a bar to any enlarge- 
ment of their sphere of work. It was to the 
interest of the Kingsfords that they should be 
kept at the one thing, this deftness increasing 
all the time through the limitation, but with a 
sacrifice of all breadth of training. 

Political economists have often noticed the 
trouble which comes in factory life from a close 
division of labor, each worker having his own 
little task at which he becomes infinitely dexter- 
of 


labor is pushed sometimes to such an extent as 


ous, but knowing nothing else Division 


OS. 





WER 


} 


vsical deformity 


to produce even One set of 
muscles becomes abnormally developed while 
another set withers—the fingers become quick 


In a large library some 
The 


ad efficiency 


while the legs shrink 
thing approaching this is quite possible 
capable assistant, aspiring to a bre 
him to be kept 


misfortune to 


that it 


feels that it is a 


to one task would be far better for hi 


training if he could change his work, dischargin, 


in turn each one in the various round of labors. 
In practice, however, what inevitably comes t 


pass? A writes a faultless hand, and has a 


marked spirit of neatness and system, In utiliz 


ing his staff the library head, having in view 


the good of the institution, naturally assigns 
Ato the catalog. HK has poise, a ready smile 
firmness, combined with a quick eye and 
prompt mind; BK therefore goes naturally to 
the issue desk C, having dealt much with 
books, and possessing a retentive memory, has 


become deeply read; C to the referenc« 
D, self-reliant and full of 
force, will, it is likely, be charged with 
branch. A, B, 


placed, may find it no easy thing to get away 


goes 
room. executive 
the 
direction of a C, and D, once 
from their respective spheres. As years go by 
the natural aptitude of each becomes more ar 

nore fully developed. The little groove of the 
first month becomes a well defined rut In his 
skilful, but 
With a helper 


of such marked efficiency in the place, it is no, 


rut the assistant becomes his very 


skill operates to his detriment. 


economy to employ there anybody else 

Every head of a large library, I suppose, is 
more or less beset with petitions from those of 
his staff who fee] that they are side tracked in 
corners or lost in these ruts, who weary of the 
monotony of their tasks, and long to develop in 
other work powers almost untried. Ifthe libra 
rian, however, is disposed to yield to the press- 
ure, straightway from the head cataloger, from 
the superintendent of circulation, or the super- 
of 


running 


branches, 
the 


intendent comes remonstrance 
‘* Smooth 
quires that A, Lb, C 


To break in new people will cause 


of library machine re- 
and D shall each stay in 
his place. 
embarrassment; they themselves, though highly 
skilled in one way, in other ways are but tyros, 
and must be broken in with loss of time and 
patience.” 

the 
large library, 


of the 


do not ex matter 


I believe | 
As 
the most economical 


aggerate 
in a@ great factory, so in a 


utilization forces 
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of the employes seems sometimes to require 
a sacrifice of the individual, for whom rounded 
symmetry of growth is better than one-sided- 
ness. Many an assistant in a large library 
has doubtless felt he has had no fair chance, 
and very likely may have reached the opinion 
that, as a training-school, a small lIlbrary is 
really to be preferred, where work of all kinds 
must be done; just as I have heard a great banker 
say that, fora business training, a cross-roads 
country store was vastly better than a huge city 
I can think of no way for fully 
The welfare of the em- 


establishment. 
meeting this difficulty. 
ployes in a large library must perforce be a 
secondary consideration, the first demand being 
the efficient and economical service of the pub. 
Something may be done by a well organ- 
If these can be 


lic. 
ized system of staff meetings. 
regularly held—say once a week during six 
months of the year — the heads imparting each 
one the lore of the department which he super- 
intends, the subordinates giving time out of 
hours to learning the tasks with which, in the 
daily routine, they have no concern, certainly 
something can be done toward a well rounded 
development. Important incidents of such a 
system of meetings are the fostering in the 
members of the staff of friendly acquaintance, 
the springing up of esprit du corps, the knitting 
of the links necessary to proper co-operation. 
rhe large'library lacks an important, indeed an 
indispensable thing, which does not make pro- 
vision for an efficient system of staff meetings. 

Let the assistant aspire always to the high 
places of the profession, and always keep in 
view the great ideals. And here let me com- 
bat for a moment a conception of the librarian’s 
character, which in my judgment is incorrect, 
and which, if it prevails, I believe will effect 
seriously the dignity of our profession. Talk- 
ing not long since with the librarian of a large 
library in his office, an office which had few sug- 
gestions of books, and might as well have been 
the office of a banker or manufacturer, he told 
me that his work was purely administrative. 
Passing judgment upon books, their selection, 
classification, cataloging, as well as charging 
and discharging at the desk — all these func- 
tions were in the hands of subordinates. Nor 
had he time to study or write in any line, his 
energies being quite absorbed in executive 
work —the control of his large staff, the over- 
sight of a widely extended and highly compli- 
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cated system of distribution, the receipt and ex- 
penditure of large funds. The librarian re- 
ferred to did not think it right that his energies 
should be thus exclusively absorbed in adminis- 
tration ; it was, however, in his case, inevitable, 
I am old-fashioned enough to feel it will be 
a sad day for our profession when the quali- 
ties required in the high places are for the most 
part the same qualities required for the success- 
ful running of a department store. It has been 
asserted that librarianship had come to that— 
that it was quite a secondary consideration 
whether or not the librarian should be a bookish 
man. Heretofore the heroes of our profession 
have been a Lessing, librarian at Wolfenbiittel, 
greatest scholar and critic of his time, giving to 
the world while discharging his office the ‘* Ed- 
ucation of the human race,” and ‘‘ Nathan the 
Wise"; a David Hume, librarian of the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh, while busy in his 
place, ranking as the soundest philosopher and 
best historian of Scotland; a Justin Winsor, 
while librarian at Boston and Cambridge, rising 
to be the first authority in America in his great 
field; a William F. Poole, librarian at Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, and Chicago, at the same time 
in each great city leading as critic and anti- 
quarian. Or to refer to honored men still living 
who, however, greatly to the loss of our call- 
ing, have laid down their professional burden, 
I point to Richard Garnett, Keeper of Printed 
Books in the British Museum, and always pro- 
lific in the directions of biography and the 
choicest belles iettres; and to Joseph N. 
Larned, librarian at Buffalo, but becoming in 
the widest and profoundest sense a scholar as 
regards the records of human achievement. 
Heretofore such men as these have been our 
cynosures. Has the time arrived when such 
ideals are superseded — when the model libra- 
rian shall be chiefly a man of affairs, a man 
to run a department store, while erudition and 
literary capability are matters of small account ? 
One would say that it was a good thing to have 
at the head of a large library a man who by 
achieving something in the realm of literature 
had gained among his fellows a position of 
some authority — who naturally would be looked 
up totodirect in choosing books and following 
out courses of reading—who placed as he 
would be at the intellectual centre of his city 
might be a spring out from whom should flow 
a constant, if not always, perceptible stream 
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f the things which are seen, in order that we 
may scern the relationship, if any, betweer 
then In other words, we are to be able more 
truly t trace ause and effect in the rdinary 
perations of the library a Start rf cy 
f adn Stration from t ground of actua 
ind existing fact. This is the e, and t 
eems to me, the sufficient « se for statistics 
Che essential statist f a library riefly 
stated, are all those that enter to the fin 
count of it as property and vhich a cor- 
rect estimate of use as proport 1 toexpe 
ture may be deduced Ac tl founda f 
the statistics are the pr iry records of the 
brary, such as the acces n and records 
shelf list, and a nt of re« ts and disburse 
ments The form ar: ( acy with which 
each of these is kept a iso tI yster f 
charging and classificat f se W contr 
the possibility of ascertaining certain facts s 
vell as the fina uracy of the statements 
themselves 
In respect the form of statistical tables and 
the cl e of subject he gs, they should be 
ide to facilitate rapidity of calculat id 
learness of statement Figures under any 
given head must be gathered rectly from 
items and sl} Id show date of gathering 
Every ssible chance for nfusion of items or 
! s e caref y guarded at each 
tep of the proceedings rhe possible m- 
binations of any gt ps of facts and nsequent 
clusions therefrom canr be apparent un 
tabulation is complete Uy this point and 
he hoice of headings a practical statistician in 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
savs Your questions taken together must 
something The tal ation WwW lisplay th 
weaknes r strength of r chain of reason- 
ne 
Library statistics form the basis for compar- 
ng the institution with itself at different stages 
and with others of like character, and they may 
constitute conclusive evidence for or against 
uny given policy of administratiot As one of 





rary and as 


form for the 
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nishir g argu- 


existence of 


of trustees whose business 
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tures of the library and to relate it to the rest 
if the economic wor and the scources of 
support Uniformity from year to year in sta 
tables onsistent, of 


conditions which may 





readings, is extremely neces- 


sary, as otherwise a large part of their value 


for purposes of comparison is destroys 

rhe statistical method —that is, the applica- 
tion of figures to the collecting and massing of 
lata at first hand from original items s appli 








able and valuable in many parts of library work 
Such inquiries, forinstance, as regards the life 
f books of a given make-up in respect to bind 
ng and paper, the loss of books due to publi 
uccess to shelves, and questions of like characte1 
may best be handled in this way. It has been 
f lof service, too, in matters executive 
advice; for instance, in the report and tally of 
errors ina given department work hus 
positive proof and not mere ¢ ecture or opit 
n as to the sefulness of clerks and assistants 
may be arrive it If the ssistant has the 
benefit of seeing this report upon his work it 
may have acorrective tendency, furs is 
it does, in fair and definite and impers 
the necessary rebuke tor reiessnes r el 
ncie 

In respect t the text { the int al report 
very much of its usefulness as a handy book of 
iformation depends upon the arrangement of 
the different classes of subject matter under 
specific and uniformly worded captions Phe 
constitution and by-laws under which the 


brary works, as well as the rep 
library is doing, must naturally governthis gen 


eral form and arrangement; but succinct, formal 





and exactly descriptive statement are always de 

siderata in ti and captior In general, then 
the make-up of the report should have respect 
to the inclusion of all the essential facts in the 


constitution, government and workings of the 


brary placed in as nearly logical order as 
possible. 

Notwithstanding the excellent advices of the 
past in regard to the compilation of library re 
ports, lack of uniformity, careless editing and 
vagueness of statement in minor particulars 
have not wholly disappeared from many other- 
wise valuable and interesting reports. For the 


' ‘ ‘ 


sake of emphasis mention of some of these de- 


ficiencies may be made. The title-page should 
state the name of the institution as legally in 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF A WOMAN'S CAREER AS A LIBRARIAN 
By MARY EILEEN AHERN, Editor Public Librartes, Chi 


idinfinitum and the sex in the minds o ibrary boards, it is 





| N this day and age we 


ulmost ad mauseam much discussion of true, but on the women in the world to which 








woman's work and place in the economy of most library trustees belong must fall in a 
nature and in the material world. Without large measure the blame, though the women 
going into any of the reasons, or combating librarians are not wholly to be excused 
any of the arguments for or against the present One of the first and most important lessons 
status of women in any place, we must recog which a woman who enters the business world 
nize the fact that there is a vast army of needs to learn is the seeming paradox to for- 
women who are in the labor market to-day, gets isa w in, and at the same time keey 
involuntarily or otherwise. Of these we need ever before her that she is a woman. She 
only consider such as ¢ome within the scope of should lose all sight of prelir ary unds 
our own profession, or in the many relations it which are perfectly proper in the relations of ? 
bears to other movements of the day the social world, but which do not exist in t 

Women in library work as professionals is business world. That there would exist 
distinctly an American idea There are but more ideal condition of affairs the busines 
very few women in library work in England, world were more pol id recognized that 
and none of them in responsibie positions. tain forms and ceremonies make people hay 
One of the incidents that excited most comment pier, may be true, Lut that loes not writ 
at the International Conference in 1897 was_ its code under these lines is beyond dispute 
the presence of so many women librarians in In meeting the obligations which are as 
the American party There is, therefore, a sumed on entering this field of labor, as in a 
special duty laid upon those women who are in others, no consideration should be demanded | 
the work, as well as those just taking it up, to in the fulfilment of the duties connected there 
prove their fitness for coming before the publi with, on any grounds that w not be just i 
in the capacity of serving in any position inthe fiable were a man inthe place " 
library profession. extra hardship on a woman wl is duties t 

[here is a type of an individ that has’ perform outside the library, if sl beys the 
always been recognized, and everywhere hon rule to be at her desk at 9 o'clock every mort 
ored, when it reaches the dev« pment described ing, but that is not considered sufficier excuse L 
as womanly Ihe library profession, be it for her tardy arrival. If arrangement is made i 


said in the beginning, offers a pleasant and by the library, which will relieve the pressure 











profitable field of action for womanly womer on her, a favor has been granted, nota rig! | 
here is no room for any other kind inthis conceded. 
work, just as there is not in any other serious On the business side of library work all ideas 
field. of sex, color, or previous conditions are proj 

No woman can hope to reach any standing or i A woman is engaged to d I 
field for effective work in the library profession, because as an individual she is | 
any more than in any other, who does not bring supposed to be able to perform them, and n 
to it that love which suffereth long and is kind question of privilege other than as an individ 
s not puffed up, does not behave itselfunseemly, ual should be looked for [he sooner the 
vaunteth not itself, th 10 evil, is fervent women who are in the busy working world 
n spirit, and diligent in business. That there comprehend this point and act accordingly, th ; 
ire many such, the rolls of those in high places sooner the problem of women’s wages, posi 
amply testify. Phat there are some who _ tions, and promotions will be settled 
have not caught the meaning of their work As for the second part of the paradox, every 


ne’s daily experience and observation make woman who, by force of circumstances, is com- 
pelled to be a part of the machinery of public 


There is still some discrimination against affairs, owes it not only as a duty to herself 
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t ys \ rariat rder to t slighting their work alary 
A 5 ! acquainted, and t gn ( ensurate with tl t 5 ! ney al 
W the | r vorld ts met Is and yn perfor liave | t nder 
é ‘ juirements 1 pr ege \ r ling fore beginning work as what y 
rian may be in close tous with her readers re tor ry t r] 1 th lo it tl 
she iy have an elaborate system of catalog- ery best rea If you find that ha 
ng ar lassification, | f her report n Sl ent reas for being dissat ed with t 
up tot rary rd ina slips nfuse remuneration speak tot roper persons al 
State, bearing signs { ick f{whatist t ind ther i \ t ecisior 
ness sense, her standing with the 5 ©) has t right \ ! leg t 
per i w he alibrar I t work t ist reproa t y e | \ 
niration of her board her influence in that workers If 4 re I é f fairs 
fie S at an end make it I t te nitely, at ng 
Whena ness house re order for season, what those a . may depend uj 
re is, well prepare eara v tis wanted both ast ositions and rie said t 
ennit aS to pr wood ir ig t takes a real womel inagers re t t nsider s I 
+ ’ | } . ] his Y ‘? | | ' 
easureir ng it,and st sclearness t gS aS persona utter nd ar ‘ 
tin iv t th the yer ar the seller, c ng with e! It is ~ h the right 
vn nt the atter it lea SAIWAVS TI 1e fan issistant t know nite t tr ~ 
One of the weak places in the woman libra- things as it is for tl P lent t l ur 
rian s ¢ pment a ck of generous charity States to know of |! term and salar 
for what she nside fessional failings In the correspondence w rings reque 
f others in the wo e weak place it for employment I have s ) sposition t 
he armor of a fe r i lis ré certain things which form the sons of | 
ke a knight of old, she fastens her attention nions. | refer to the practice of tting unde 
n that alone, despite t fact t there may the salary received the n rity for rtais 
b trong | ts t nd en t ‘ ‘ Librarians as ss are paid less t | 
weakness under the d tior f possessor school teachers, while tl ; i 
the eyes of the fa finder Think only of the the fault f brarians t They 
y ts k for then and not let any t work n tt r c f ! t 
‘ se k w that y e where the short there is st t I . 
ngs and after wh Ww not be giving place Lh i ts t 
juite sure that y saw them yourself There for position the r f girl wk Ss W ng 
m for good workers always 1 water to work for iiearly nothing, for I cannot hel; 
, find its leve Hunt for the good thingsin thinking that r taients are not in demand 
ther people’s libraries, and it w not long the market, or else s Joes not intend to cart 
ntil the often expressed opinion of men, that it her contract, and her work will ar int t 
women in busines salous of each other t the same as the salary she asks 
Ww Lie t r want of mater to Librarianshiy a delightfu 1 helpful fie 
support it for rk to those wt "\ rise to its S 
If there is a urt lar art of rary work ties there is rt t for th ghtless, in 
t . 9 1 more ngenia thar inother liffere posing here s ther nowhere else 
work tow reaching it, and if y ire proper Ar f noble women have ne her 
tted for it the chances of its ng t wor t ening the doors of t ness wor 
ire d ledly increased. But, if you undertake to their sisters; it is a t ition resting 1 
| mething else, the fact of s not being ery won Ww enters these rs t add 
your choice has 1 bearing on the performance s t g to the redit of ea Vv, and it 
t in th very best way possil ind here ttle less than criminal to detract from the req 
! the question of salary Women in utation so hardly earned of ng faithf 
isiness are accused, and not without cause, of conscient s workers 
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Fourth. Beware of expensive books. Let 
me give you some examples from two lists of 
this present year, each with some authority 
yack of it One of them wants a village library 


to buy such books as thes« 


Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica, 4 v., 
$10 


Oman, History of the art of war in the Middle 
Ages, from the 4th to the rgth century, $4.50 

Webb, Industrial democracy, 2 v., $ 

Scott, Bird studies: land birds of eastern North 
America, $5 

Brandes, William Shakespere, 2 v., net, $8 


D 


ll, Roman society in the last century of R« 
» 

man Empire, net, $4. 

Kemp, Nine years at the gold coast, $5 


Pickering, Pioneering in Formosa, 





Corbet, Drake and the Tudor Navy, 2 v., $10. 
Brown, First republic in America, $7.50. 
Bismarck, the man and the statesman, 2 v. 
a SO 
Muntz. Leonardo Da Vinci, 2 v., net, $15. 
The other list recommends the Polychrome 
Bible, at an average price of $2 per part 


Armstrong, Gainsborough and his place in Eng 


ish art, $25 
Day, Windews: stained and painted glass, 
$10.5 
Frazer, Literary histor f India, $4 
Vondel, Lucifer, $5 
Busch, Bis arck, 2 V., $I 
Ward, Life ind t f Cardinal Newma 2 
\ ZI 
Landor, In the forbidden land, 2 $o 
Vivian, Servia, 34 
[These are all far t expensive for any li 
rary of less than 15,000 volumes, or an income 
less than $6000 a year They lock up too much 


of your money in one or two volumes which 


will be but little used, and are not, properly 


speaking, reference books. All this time there 
are dozens of books on h more wanted sub- 
ects to be had at $1, $1.50, and $2 a v« me 





Again, some will be put out in cheaper editions, 
ke Nansen’s book 
Fifth. Beware of ill-fitting books Many of 


1¢ above-mentioned 


pensive, but ill-fitting the small American li 
rary They are foreign books on abstruse 
subjects, or else appeal only to a limited class. 


lake Oman's ‘‘Art of war in the Middle Ages’ 


$4.50), for example Hiow much good is such 


1 book going to do in a small library Its only 


place is in a darge library. If it were a work 
covering briefly the art of war since the down 
fall of the Roman Empire, or even in modert 
times, there might be more reason for its pur 
chase But it isshort at both ends, and there 
is nothing to go before or to follow after. But the 
worst and most ill-fitting book I know of is the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica Che original edi- 

ym costs some $270, and all cheap editions ars 

orly printed and plates unreliable, It is the 
most disappointing reference book I ever tried 
to use, and I generally leave it severely alone. 
It has monographs on about one subject in a 
hundred, and the other 99 are conspicuous 
by their absence. The subject-matter is almost 
entirely English, but by dint of agents they 
managed to sell many copies her« 

Another ill-fitting book, just out, is the ‘‘ En- 
yclopedia of sport” (Putnam, 2 v., $20), which 


is already selling for 25 per cent. less in Eng 


land, and will undoubtedly go much lower. It 


is written entirely from the English point of 
view, and has been severely criticised in our 
sporting journals. The methods of hunting, 


listribution of game and fish, and social condi 





tions beirg so different, render the book almost 
worthless hers Cases have been known of 
Walton and Cotton's Angler” being recom 
mended as of use in fishing Any 25-cent man 
u ck & Fitzgerald would b« ch bette: 
selection of books the ‘‘/ d 
Journ list,” the Wisconsin, New Hampshire 
and Vermont library commissior sts, and the 


Wisconsin and New Jersey department of edu- 
cation lists are better than the A. L. A. list or 
its supplements. These lists I recommend have 
been made by persons entirely familiar with the 
work of small libraries and knowing their needs, 
and not by so-called ‘‘ experts"’ who never saw 
a small library and have no knowledge of its 


small bank account. 


If you have a good local man patronize him, 


but generally you had better take the largest 
reliable book house accessible to you. 

Make your orders as full and explicit as you 
can, giving author, reasonably full title, edi- 
tion, size, date, publisher, and price if possible. 
In case of many works of fiction and some 
standard non-copyright books leave some lati- 
tude for the agent. Do not expect too large 


liscounts, he day of 40% has gone by, and 
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we are ming nearer ar earer \ ! t i t 
s th t é R ‘ Ss ur the agent w 
ser re ed t r kir Ene 
Remer rth t R | at get 
f charity r yet f ‘ Ww efore re 
ha et M \ ee " - : 
" W . irg ? pr ? ~ . he I i 
wil r yy t ra price ate I \ 7 t 
but y will generally f wer t 
the average is the s D t ‘ g ed , tl f 
‘ t » pr te 1 ¢, » 1 ate W | | Vv \ (of ‘ if 
er al hea nd Phe tt t f t 
»f fiction ar e are ne t g y t xury 
stand the rough ge and re ling ns ‘ A ¢ t M 
or s 1 Say Al € i d ‘ i t t ES r tl t 
\ of s id-hand fiction to put int f c j r t i 
f the pe Itist I h t x t the + 
re t a book when it is dirty t rt with | F " ' n 
After the rary is W Start nd I n ‘ WW é 
I r2 mes y y f f j 
Luctior 1 second-t fillgaps, but n prefer t ‘ er 
tist ivisable to d before tha sé 
Xe It t sewe n 
psn nen thre ur é e of , 
\ a general rf Se i i \ ca and re neg 4 k r € 
eve ts of ¢ \ pedias, and all but sucl f ; r ted 


HINTS ON CLASSIFICATION 


—, SAC On Caeetncnmen seperees Nest it l f Morris 1 Skeat’s Spe f f early 





part, nt i ea toran re exte r £ st ‘ er 7 
cat \ ty In issification deper rin I r t f the " 
irily upon an intimate and orderly knowledge t f her tong We ta y nf 
f many subjects Here ther 1 s r r ig t t t rding t 
subterfuge for ering up igr nce In sul t é f I hd t 
ect cataloging, which perhay mes nearest Ge 1 Amer niver , 
t assification in the breadth of knowledge re ] for A . t 
uired, if in doubt as to wherea work be gs efor c ed | k re | ‘ nt 

may catalog it ler any ml f id ‘ tt f being 
ngs: ingenious cross-references w t ! +29 , point 
the most winding patl If you get confused ir ght be multiplied 
reference work you may clear your wits by an As the pris ssent for i f y, there 
igile se of indexes, dictionarte if I for let tah rse I §s ly that 
raphies But the n I sificatior Ww get ‘ f erature I 
the book fits into one place only d that place | t h the gelling 
st be the unique spot in |! ‘ ¢ \ rest 1 ficat hard; it is 
to which the author destined it We can't t rather our owr ty to grasp the f 
ceal a superficial education here If we « tentior f thor Nothing but years of 
fy Cook's ‘‘ First book in old Englis r ¢ ! 1 st \ g ur erring sense 
Sievers Old Eng negra nar 4127 ‘ I WV hie i * ( b ee nfort- 
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unate that, ir rder to anywhere or be 


get 


anything inthe library world, the younger libra- 


rians feel that they must be in continual activi- 


ty ; writing papers, rushing to clubs, getting 


their names intothe library urnals, ex pound- 


ng some pet scheme in detail, slaving on com- 
ut more than they 


unrest, this 


mittees and indexes, giving o 


have evertakenin. This feverish 


bottled-lightning "’ condition is not expected 


of beginners in any other of those learned pro- 


fessions amor g which we enture to rank our 


wn. The lawyers, physicians, teachers, who 


touch the high-water mark are those who have 


taken time fora gradual, healthy growth of 
their mental faculties. Would it not be better 
to keep our evenings Yor study and be a little 
less public spirited Perhaps more rest and 


more brain nourishment would give us in clas- 
sification that ‘‘ vital sense of security ' which 





Professor William James tells us about 
rhe next requisite for this work is a sprink- 
1 sense which is 


We 
hand, putting the books in 


ing of that same sort of go 


required in any other business. may ¢ 


LaS- 


sify with beral 


the departments for which they were or- 
lered, or where indicated by the special 
use of our own particular library. In a 
college the classifier should have access to 


sts of the faculty, 


light of 


yn of the 


quisition li 


the 


the original re 


in order to consider in his own 


knowledge the intenti professor 


Stopford Brooke's ‘* Theology in the English 
poets” would fit snugly into 210 in the the- 
ological library, but if ordered for the study of 


English literature it adjusts itself in 821. Span- 


ton’s ** Science and art of drawing” is almost 
equally at home in 515 and 744; its dwelling- 
place will be decided by the needs of the re- 


spective dc partments. 


In the matter of complete sets, while the ten- 


lency seems now toward scattering into classes, 


yet often one seems to be tied by such a me- 


chanical device as the form of publication. If 
there is a continuous volume number and gen- 
eral index there is nothing for it but to keep the 
set together and classify in the place where it 
will be most useful. In the Fordham edition of 


the ‘‘Complete works of Edgar Allan Poe” we 
must, forsooth, keep poetry with prose, because 
of the generalindex. Could we break upthe set 
we should distribute it among the sections 811, 
814 


only be 


813, and We, however, consign the set to 


ause Poe's fiction predominates 


not 
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* Brewer's 





in quantity, but still more because, in the opinion 


of most critics, it forms the most valuable 
part of his literary work. Take, again, a work 
c 


f John 


Renaissance in Italy 


of the nature Addington Symonds 
We may separate the 


bloc ked 
the ‘‘Age of the despots 


volumes if we please: we are by nocon- 


secutive numbering 
into 700, the 


may go into 945, the ‘‘ Fine arts’ 


o 850. Yet, considering 





remaining volumes i 
the unity of the author's plan, the dearth of com- 


prehensive works in English on that period, 


> 


and the help that it is for students of the Re- 


naissance to find material of this sort to- 


gether, we may well determine keep the set 


intact in 850. 


We use a generally accepted system so as to 
get the best results from co-operative work 


with the least labor to ourselves, but our own 


needs should modify such system as occasion 


demands. Practical suggestions on this subject 


1 the April number 


t 


were offered by Mr. Tandy i 
of Publi 


It is convenient, especially in a library where 


Librari 


the shelves are open, to arrange all single bi- 


ographies in one continuous alphabet by sub- 


ject. A student lay his hand 


find out 


may then easily 


upon what he wants, without hz 
before knowing a man’s shelf location, in which 


aving to 


of several fields he was the most distinguished. 
I hand, 
most accessible when placed with their sub- 
Some 


Specific bibliographies, on the other are 


jects simple numerical scheme will 


serve to bring together all the books about an 


author directly following his own works; for 


example, after the book number, or after the 
author's initial if his place is marked by the 
Dewey class number, we may assign as follows 


.I Selections, .2 Bibliogr aphy, .3 Concordances 


and dictionaries, .4 Commentary and criticism, 


7A 


on 








.5 Textual comment, .6 Versification, lases. 


If there are various works of criticism one 


poet, the initial of the commentator annexed 
will serve for arrangement in alphabetical 
order. 


Except where it is desired to emphasize the 


philological department, the section ‘‘ prosody 
the 


may well be disregarded. Only closest 


hair-splitting can separate books on the struc- 
ture of verse from those on the study of poetry. 
Works like Gummere's ‘‘ Handbook of poetics,’ 


or Lanier’s ‘‘Science of English verse,” or 


Orthometry,” or Guest's ‘‘ History 


of English rhythms,” or Corson’s ‘* Primer of 





















English verse re essent yt 
the student literat than t e stude 
of phil gy, and hence s find their i 
n 808.1 The s ect of S ,w r 
the closing pages of r ited ¢ 
und rhetor S$ omitte iltog fr t! 
est modern text ks se 
rhe section $08 is na 
pat ity, but it need not, for that re e 
lumping-gr t It ry w s 
growing English departme : sh 
arefully s vid As the study of rhetor 
y means of st t theme-writing ! 
re and more the basis English e t 
n our best colleges, there is prospe for a 
ever-increasing flow of fj cations ] 
visions of rhetoric A monogra n style 
narrative,if marked simply 808, is swam} 
two or three shelves fi of works on Eng 
st mposit Ihe sub-divisions of rhetor 
tself offer a natural and easy method of iSs 
atior A zero should be inserted after t 
lecimal point to distinguish this arrangemen 
from the Dewey s livision for what we 
may term the f s terature Suppose 
Ve se 5 5 I I I i scl it! t Style a> Le V Ss 
Principles of success Walter Raleigh’ 
Style Spencer's ‘‘ PI pl f style 
Self-cultivation in ‘Englist We 
iy leave 808.02 for elements of st , that 
he paragraph and the sentence; here w 
me Baldwin's ‘‘ Expository paragra ul 
sentence,’ Lewis's History f the Eng 
paragraph,” Scott and Denney’s Parag I 
writing. 808.03 — 808.06 will serve for work 
treating of the study of the different forms 
mposition: description, narration, exposi 





and argument. Baldwin's ‘‘ Specimens of | 


lescription” will go into 808.03; Bre 
‘*Specimens of narrati nto 808 


nont’s ‘‘ Specimens 
Baker's 
[his last-named sub 
rarded as a branch of 
works on public sj 


from | 


In these days, wh 


glove for 


down the 


the side of ora 


ti 


-secti« 


mis 


( omposit on 


tory 


en 


speaking and debate c: 


ke 
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CATALOGING, ACCESSIONING AND SHELIF 


LISTING FOR SMALL 


LIBRARIES. 


By Jennie D. FELLOWS, Assistant 


A ‘ ATALOG on cards is universally recog- 
. nized as the only kind which can be kept 
up to date and therefore as indispensable Ir 
a small library where printing is it of the 
question the most legible results are obtained 
by the use of the dis l or printing hand 
Che ir rtant items on acard are the call m 

ber, the author's name, the title, the imprint in- 
formation (as illustrations, place, date etc.) and 


Pert ips the ull number may not be con- 
sidered a part of the cataloging but its impor 
tance on the card will justify here the statement 
that it should be very conspicuous Place it 
where it cannot be verlooked and make it 


stand out by the use of colored ink. Pra 
tice differs greatly on the forms of authors’ 
names but in a small library economy demands 


the simplest forms sufficient for easy identifica- 


tion and the convenience of the users calls for 


those most commonly known 

[here is universal agreement that the title 
should be as short aS possible wit! t omitting 
matter of value, but the cataloger is prone to 


forget that what is of value on one card may not 


[he searcher under the aut 


be on another hor's 
name generally wishes a particular book and 
the title there should include what is likely 


to be remembered, by which he mav identify 
t. On the subject side one more often desires 
a certain kind of information and such parts 


e should therefore be retained as will 


show the treatment of the subject and the scope 


f the work If a book treats of two or more 
s ects, calling for as many cards, omit on 
the card for each subject, as far as grammatical 
vording w allow, all matter pertaining only 


In the imprint the most important items are 
the edition, number of volumes if more than 
one, illustrations and maps, size, place and dat 


Other matters, such as paging and publisher, 


\ York State Library, A , 
If y have a dictionary catalog the choice 
of subject headings will try your souls, but the 


principal points to be observed are exact desig- 
nat f the subject and abs tely consistent 
use of the same heading for the same subject 
with references from sy nymous terms and 
rel 1 subjects 

e ter essionin n its broad sens« 
( vers the va mus details <« t ted with add- 
ng a OK to the brary titis commonly 


ng in accession | k [he accession 
book is a record of volumes in the rder of 
their receipt and should give a concise but 
accurate descr pt Ww 1s rce and cost and 


under the heading Remarks, a brief history, 
including state 


T 





nding and the final disposition of a b 


removed from the library. 





given great satisfaction in small libraries is the 
Condensed accession book” furnished by the 
Library Bureau. 
“his book, providing for one, tw ir 

thousand entries sts $1, $ : Phe 
printed headings of the « ng for 
author, title, place, publisher etc. keep before 
ne the var s tacts t re rded T he 
entry runs across two pages f which the 
left-hand page bears the accession numbers 


in sets of one hundred, twenty-five on a page, 


preventing error through duplication or omis- 


sion, but if for any reason y prepare a 
ook for yourself instead of using this y: 
will still find the division by twenty-fives an ad 





f detecting ige any mistake 
in numbering adiness with which 


a number may be found. Here let me say that 


you should insist on having everything in the 


way of blank-books, sheets and 





you ot from a local dealer t exactly the 
same size as those generally in use, in order 
that when in future you decide to purchase the 


" 


regular supplies there may b« a nvenient 





uniformity in this respect. 
In the work of accessioning it is generally 


mceded that a line should be given to each 
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f possil le, cor 








fully compiled in the light of experience and fromthe desired change and, if 
with due consideration of suggestions from sult some one who has already trie: 
many sources. The best such work is the deliberately decide to make it, put 
Simplified Library school rules,” firstissuedas paper, that when you leave your 
number 16 of Liérary Notes, a useful technical of labor your successor may not 





periodical published by the Library Bureau in consistencies through not knowing what meth- 

Boston, subscription price $1 a volume. The ods you have followed. Two interesting 
Simplified rules" were used last year in some suggestive little manuals are the Publi 

of the summer schools. After brary handbook” of the Denver Public Library, 

sion and with the addition of in in published by Carson-Harper Co. Denver, (pa 
rary handwriting they are now aS per, 35 cents; cloth, 65 cents; morocco, $1) at 

a separate work which may be obtained from Miss Plummer’s ** Hints t es 

the Library Bureau for $1.25. This code covers which an enlarged edition n 1595 


very clearly in detail the 


tecnnk 


the subjects which we are considering and was 





prepared with especial View to 
small library 

In any general code which you might adopt 
hat local 


required some modifications but in making them 


you doubtless feel t 


would conditions 


altreatment of published by Truslove, Hanson & C 
York, at so cents, with 40 cents 
the needs of the rate to libraries. 


I wish tocall your attention, althor 


yet issued. This is the ** Library 
which some features appeared in the 
bers of Public Libraries. It is ne 


it is well to be cautious and not to act merely about to be published by the Libr 
from personal preference. Consider well in and is a work to which careful atte 


each case whether any benefit will really result 


be given as soon as opportunity 


ORGANIZATION. 


have been 


VW! now suppose 








lit. If 


it down « 


yor 


resent field 


ntroduce 





as a sper 


There is one work to which 





ontiers 


primer, f 
eearly nun 
w listed as 
iry Bureau, 
tion sh 
Work 

Re 

, 

> ® 
Shelve 


Reference 


bought, they are being classified, cata- NOON 

ged and made ready for use by being prop- 
erly tagged and pocketed, and are being de- 
posited on shelvesintheir proper order. While Book 
this is going on we are also getting ready to Shelves 
open; and this getting ready, this welding a 
mass of detail together to make an effective 
mach is called organization. 

Buildin rOOM Fortunate is the librarian 
who is consulted about these important details. 
Generally they are all arranged for her, and Delivers 
she has the task of adapting herself to them. Desk 
rhe rooms or building should be in a busy part 

{ the place, not of necessity on the business 
street. They should have plenty of natural 
and artificial light, and be capable of being 


Children's 


warm in winter, cool in summer, and well ven- api 
tilated at all times. Of course we shall have to 
io without all the refinements of library work, 
and we may be confined to one room. The best 
arrangement for a one-room library is roughly 


as follows 


and 
Reading 
Room 




















This gives the essentials, and may be either 
ypen or closed shelf system, as may seem best 
Shelving. Iemporary shelving may be mad 


by local carpenter, but do not put much mone, 








nto it, as sooner or later it will have to be la 
iside Pine or cypress is the best, and on n 
account be persuaded into having any oak or 
hardw 1, for it will be so much rey thr t 
Shelving should not be ver six and 
f or seven feet higt w two-inch ba 
flush I louble cases 16 inches w for 
fiction and oks From four 
eight cases s ledges a t three! 
from floor, and this porti e wider, sa st 
26 inches, for quartos and f s. Us 





metal shelf pegs, and do not allow any notched 


wooden supports for small books to get int 


and large books to wear against. All shelving 


as far as possible, should be interchangeable 


| i I 
and your shelves should be built in 6, r 12 
foot lengths, allowing 3 feet for shelf and 
necessary space for the supports and partitions 
Watch the carpenter closely, for he is prone t 
divide up wall space to suit his ideas of uni- 


formity without any regard to yours. Write 
ut instructions and insist on their being’carri¢ 
ut, or you do not pay for it. No varnish 
should be allowed on surfaces which come in 
contact with the books. 
Supplies. — These may be divided into cata- 


loging and general supplies. Cataloging sup- 





ies should be bought of firms ensuring quality 





and uniformity of stock. These include cata- 
le list, and charging cards, all Jinen 





stock, accession books, inks, pens, cat ilk g case, 


slip trays. It is possible to start a library with 


$50 worth of these supplies, but this is:as low as 

t is safe to go his will furnish material for 

all the records necessary to be kept. This point 
i 


should be borne in mind, anc 


ittempt to save money by neglecting these al 
solutely essential records. General supplies 
can be gotten of local stores These include 


brooms, brushes, soap, matches, hammer, screw 


lrivers, etc. 


Printing. — This, except in case of pocket 
and charging cards which require to be exact 
to the millimeter, can be done at home. \ 
will need to educate most printers as to exact 
measurements of borrowers’ cards, etc., to get 


them exact, and also have to exercise great s« 
verity to secure uniformity in stock, color, and 
type, but it cam be secured Be sure y I r 


illthe necessary blanks and forms in what seen 
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This just shows when each number is received to open tior Biography at lrave 
ind if a number is skipped the vacant space is than tod ng his can be done and 
1 reminder until the omission is supplied. Use has been done. Local circumstances must gov- 
ple binders, those which hurt the periodical ern you about many of these things , 
east, for the temporary binding. Tie up in f s to shelz Che question of open ac- 
lumes, with a label showing volume and _ cess has been so thor ughly touched upon by 
year thers that I will only mention it. I am in 
Chargis mS. Put ina simple charging favor of it in some forn r other, carefully 
system, The Library Bureau two-card or adapted to loca ynditions and needs 
louble-charging system w carry you until your Ru Thev sh Id be few 1 as simple 
rculation runs up to 10 Ooayear. Beyond as possible Ha th clear and concise 
that y ha better se the Newark syster Be sure you have tha state and a cal law 
Remember that by adopting standard es protecting the library fron ss by mutilation 
pockets and cards at the very fir can and theft I am parti r al t long forms on 
ifterward change without stopping your circu- application or registration nks. In st 
lation or altering y ir por kets and trays See | laces there is no need of such ironclad obl ¥ 
that the system is all right, that you can work tions as are used in large cities. 
it smoothly, and that your attendants all under- Trainir tstants.—In reparing t ks for 
stand it. See to it that you have the pencils circulation you will have good opportunities for 
ind dating stamps ready, also plenty of cards testing the temporary help which has to be 
ind slips, and that your charging trays, coun- hired at such time and for mak ng your se- 
ters, and all are he opening day lection of permanent assistant or assistants 
comes. It will il your certain Happy are you if you can do so unhampered 
success by the of these small by any undue influence. Remember you must 
things. have on the whole more in your one assistant 
Now, to pass from some of the materialthings than you would have i large library rhe 
to the immateria chief requisites are: tact, graciousness, r¢ 
Directors or trustees. — Happy are youif you ness to work, neatness, accuracy, rapidity and 
have a small board of directors who will leave punctuality. Of course no one under a high 
you alone in your work, only coming in occa- school graduate is eligible to even temporary 
sionally to see how you are getting on. Early work. The mere bookishness of « rtain people 
earn to rely n y self and d not bother is of no good, They are prone to be reading 
them over details you should know yourself. themselves when they s! ld be helping others. 
Of course you are t Ist ll due tact and dis- You will have to keep the ordering it ging 
cret } and io not go t the okman for and classification irgé n v« t wn hands 
shelves, or but you should train your assistant to shelf- 
7 ind reporters. Always stand in list, mark the books, enter periodicals ar 
with the press. Always give out the same stamp them, attend to binders and files, wait on 
news to all papers, if possible, and be impartial desk, to charging and discharging and some 
far as possible rhe press is a most mighty reference work rhe technical knowledge can 
in ce, a the smaller the place the more used as time goes on and some 
we appreciate this fact. No matter how busy be given in classification, cata- 
you are, always find time for a word with the loging and reference work If y have more 


reporter, even_if you have no news. It costs than one assistant, the instruction and work 








you nothing and may save you a good deal should be divided so as to fit the individu: 
some time Always remember this, and do not expect to 
y ning.—Be careful about commit- make a good cataloger of a bright, inaccurate 
ting yourself as totime of opening unless itis restless indivi fond of meeting people and 
foreordained ; for by reason of various delays not given to studious, hard work. Such a per- 
s often put off from time to time [he pub- son can be trained for a desk-attendant, but is 


lic are often delayed and discouraged by false no good for acataloger. I have known studi- 
alarms It is better of course to get all the ous liet peo] le, conscientious to a fault, but 


} 


jt 
work done beforehand, but frequently it is wiser not liking a crowd and liable to be confused in 
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a rush, who made ex lent catalogers A 

all and beyond all remember that the le ain 
of all this expense of labor, time, of this ex 
pense of money, of the care and minute att 


tion to details is to get the reader ; 


together. Whatever ministers to this 


right, whatever hinders it is al 


library is for the people, by the people and 


the people. Be not above them. You cannot 


CHANGING FROM A Sl 


BSCRIPTION 


LIBRARY. 


By Mary B. Linpsay, Zitérarian E 


“THE day of the subscription or proprietary 


library is well nigh past, except as a 
means to a greater end, that of establishing its 
successor, the free public library 

lo quote Mr. C, A. Cutter (L. Jj., 1893) In 
this country the proprietary library was the 
parent of the public library and, as is said to 
be the custom among some savage tribes, the 


ured his father. 
the 


son when grown up has dev: 
The rk 
years past by the supporters of the subscription 


faithful w« which was done in 
library has not been lost but lives in the great 
public libraries of to-day, which stand as worthy 
monuments to their predecessors. 

In many parts of our country subscription li- 
braries still exist, but they are rapidly yielding 
to the broader educational spirit, which seeks to 
place the library equally with the public school 
within the reach of the masses. 

In most places where this spirit is properly 
manifested, the subscription library is glad to 
turn over its property to form the nucleus of a 
free public library. It is encouraging to note 
how few are the 


hold out against such change, but where such 


cases where these libraries 


opposition does exist, it is usually overcome 
sooner or later by public sentiment, for the un- 
endowed subscription library is easily forced to 
the wall by a library which offers free to all a 
supply of good books and reasonable access t 
its shelves. 

the 


In providing free reading to the public 


best success has not been attained by the vari 
ous methods employed by private enterprise 
such as endowment or temporary endowment 
by support pledged for certain period of ye: 


The various methods of state aid, either d 





a pedestal, but you should 
¢ wna ft then | Itis from the com- 
| ¢ ut all our readers have sprung 
and it is th mon | ple, who to-day fill our 
shops and factories, till our farms and gardens, 
hrong our streets, make ur wealth, and fight 
ittles, that we want to hel; So remember 
ind adapt y seit, y r brary a your aS- 
$istantsS a t s one 1. 
LIBRARY TO A FREE PUBLI 
wmston Pu Lifrar im ” 
ly or by legislation authori g cities and towns 
tax themselves for pport of free libraries 
are conceded to be the best Ir t of the 
States such laws exist, many authorizing a di- 
rect tax to be used exclusively for establishing 
and maintaining public libraries, and s« su 
sidizing the publ schools, giving them the 
requisite assistance in establishing and carrying 
on free libraries 
One of the best recent examples of the de- 
velopment of a large pul library from a 
small beginning as a subscription library is the 
St. Louis Public Library 
This was chartered in 1865 as the St. Louis 


Public School Library; supported by subscriy 
tions and life memberships, it opened with 1500 
volumes. In 1869 the St. Louis Board of Pub- 


lic Schools assumed the support of the library, 


working in connection with the life members, 


supplementing .ts receipts with annual appro- 
priations. In 1382 agitation was begun towards 
a free library by Mr. James Richardson, presi- 
the 


urged the necessity of a great free public libra- 


dent of board, who in his annual report 


ry to complete the system of public education. 
This 


passage of a law t 


agitatio led to an attempt to secure the 


» provide for a public library 


by way of increasing the school tax. This at 


tempt was unsuccessful From this time on 


each year the question was kept alive by appeals 


and arguments fora free library from the libra- 


rian and the successive presidents of the board 


in their annual these appeals eliciting 


reports, 


favorable comment from the public press 


In 1884 the librarian, Mr. Crunden, drafted a 
bill authorizing cities, towns, villages, ete 
throughout the state to tax themselves for the 
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establishment and maintainance of free libra- 
ries. The passage of this bill was secured by 
Hon. }. M. Loring, and became the Missouri 
library law in April, 1885. In 1892, through 
action of the board of managers of the library, 
a legal opinion was obtained, deciding that the 
statute was readily available and that no legal 
difficulty stood in the way of transferring the 
library to a board of trustees to be appointed 
under the statute. 

In January, 1893, an active campaign was 
begun for securing a popular vote in favor of 
the library. The result of the election was highly 
gratifying — 36,000 votes were cast in favor 
of a ‘‘one-fifth mill tax for a free library" to 
6000 votes against if. The actual transfer of 
the existing library to the city and into the 
trust of the new board of directors involved 
some difficult legal problems, on account of 
certain bequests made to the former manage- 
ment upon certain conditions, and on account 
of the peculiar relations of the former manage- 
ment tothe life members. These legal difficul- 
ties were, however, surmounted, the consent of 
a majority of the life members was obtained, 
and the library was finally deeded to the city 
March 1, 1894. 

The next case to be cited is that of the 
Peoria (I[ll.) Public Library, which is an excel- 
lent instance of what may be accomplished by 
a small band of citizens loyal to the best edu- 
cational interests of their city. 

[he Peoria Mercantile Library Association 
was incorporated in 1865, formed by the union 
of two rival mercantile libraries, with a nucleus 
of some 1500 books. A subscription of $13,000 
was raised, of which $10,000 was used in the 
purchase of a valuable property in the business 
centre of the city. The library was maintained 
by a small subscription fee of $2, which was 
afterwards raised to $4 per year, this small in- 
come being eked out by lectures and entertain- 
ments. 

Members of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, realizing the inadequacy of a subscription 
library to provide for the literary wants of the 
people, were instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of the Illinois library law. This law, 
which isa most liberal one, and has served for 
a model in many states, was originally framed 
by Mr. E. S. Willcox, of the Peoria Mercantile 
Library Association, now librarian of Peoria 
Public Library, and was passed with one or 
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two amendments in 1872. Under this law in 
1880 the Peoria Public Library was organized 
by action of the city council, and a board of 
directors was appointed by the mayor. 

In 1882 the Mercantile Library Association 
turned over its entire collection of 12,000 books 
to the public library, and both libraries were 
consolidated in the building owned by the Mer 
cantile Library Association. 

In 1894 the overcrowded condition of the li- 
brary led to an agitation for a new building. 

The Mercantile Library Association, which 
was still in existence, now found itself in posses- 
sion of a property which had increased by 
careful management from $10,000 to $75,000, 
and the public library owned 50,000 books. A 
proposition was made by the Mercantile Library 
Association to the city council that if the city 
would purchase a lot, the Mercantile Association 
would sell its property and devote the proceeds 
to the erection of a new public library building. 
This proposition was accepted and a new build 
ing was erected under the direction of a com- 
mittee chosen from both boards. This build- 
ing was turned over to the city, the Mercantile 
Library Association closing its career with the 
surrender of this trust. 

This library building, with a capacity for 200,- 
ooo books, and well equipped for aggressive li- 
brary work, stands as a noble monument to the 
140 contributors to the original fund which, so 
well invested, made such a building possible. 

As there are, however, a greater number of 
smaller subscription libraries, for which the 
prospect of becoming free libraries seems favor- 
able, it will perhaps be more to the point tode- 
scribe the change which has taken place in such 
small libraries. 

The La Porte (Ind.) Public Library dates its 
origin from the library agitation spreading from 
New Harmony (Ind.), where William McClure, 
the first president of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Science, had become associated with Robert 
Owen in his socialist experiment. Mr. McClure 
provided in his will for the establishment of 
workingmen’s institutes, one of the provisions 
of which was the collection of a library of 100 
volumes, and one of these libraries formed the 
nucleus of the La Porte Library and Natural 
History Association in 1863. This association 
had a somewhat checkered career of some 33 
years, involving numerous complications in 


property. They had accumulated some 5000 
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volumes and had a small building sufficient for 
their needs on an ample lot near the centre of 
the city. 
yielding a small income 


They also had an additional property 
heir income, how- 
ever, from all sources was hardly large enough 
to keep a librarian at a small salary. 

After an agitation led by the librarian with 
co-operation of the Woman's Club, which had 
felt the lack of reference books, the association 
voted, in January, 1896, toturn the library over 
to the city for a free public library, to be sup- 
ported by a special tax of one-third mill, there 
being in the state an act providing for a tax 
of one-third mill for the support of a free li- 
brary under control of the school board 

The income-bearing property of the Library 
Association was sold and the proceeds devoted 
to enlarging the library building. The library 
was formally transferred to the city in April, 
The $1300, 


which will soon be increased by the new Indiana 


1897 present income is «bout 
library law passed at the recent session of the 
Indiana Legislature which authorizes a one mill 
tax. The Indiana Library Association and the 
yvomen’'s clubs of the state were largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of this law. 

Kankakee (lll.) 


ted 


rhe next illustration is the 
ublic Library. As 
linois has a very liberal library law, but ow- 


has already been m 


ing to opposition from a Ladies’ Library Asso- 
ciation already established, public sentiment 
Was not strong enough to secure a vote in favor 
f a public library until 1896, when some pro- 
gressive citizens, together with the Women's 
Club, 
i public library and reading-room. 


succeeded in carrying a vote to establish 
A board of 
lirectors was appointed, and, anticipating their 
income, some books were purchased and the li- 
Wire. The li- 
brary started with 500 volumes, and in the first 


brary organized by Dr. G. E 


two years the circulation grew so rapidly the 


small stock of books was almost worn out. 
Meanwhile the patronage of the Ladies’ Library 
Association had almost entirely ceased, and ac- 
tive steps were taken towards uniting the two 
libraries. There were some 26 stockholders in 
this association, of whom a large majority finally 
voted to give their library of about 10,000 books 
to the public library. They also transferred a 
gift of $5000 which had been left them for a 
library building. This was increased by a $10 

1) appropriation from the city and by private 


gifts, and in 1898 a $15,000 building was dedi- 





ated. One of the principal conditions of the 


transfer of the property of the Ladies’ Associa 


tion to the public library was that in future 


three of the directors of the public library board 
should be women These conditions have been 


fulfilled, 
testifies te 


and the present president of the board 
the the plan 

The Cedar Rapids (lowa) Public Library grew 
ut of Lad 


January, 1595, 


success of 


the City Federation of es’ Literary 


Clubs which was organized in 


naming for one of its objects in its articles of 


incorporation the establishment of a free publi 


Orary. A sentiment was soon created in favor 
entertainments were 
the 


In January, 1896, a petition 


of a public library and 


given for a fund to be donated to library 


when established 


was presented to the city council signed by 


members of the tederation asking that the ques- 


tion of establishing a free city library be sub 
mitted the voters at the following spring 
electior This was carried to a successful vote 
and the following June the library was estab 
lished under the Iowa library law This law 


was passed in 1873 allowing a one mill tax, 


which has since been increased to three mills 
lhe Evanston (Ill.) Public Library is the t 
growth of the Evanston Library Assoc 


which was formed ir allowing free use of 


157 


its books in the reading-room and charging a 
small weekly fee for the drawing of books 

which 
duced in 1872, was amended through the efforts 


of Mr. L. H. Boutell, of the 


Association, to include all municipal corpora- 


he Illinois library law was intro- 


Evanston Library 


tions, as well as cities, in the right to vote a ta 


for libraries rhe following year the citizens 


of the village of Evanston voted for a two mill 
tax for afree public library, a board of directors 
was appointed, the property of the Library As 


sociation was turned over to the city under this 


new board and the library thrown open to the 
public in July, 1873 


Briefly as toa few general principles, con 


ceding that the free library to be supported 


adequately for the use of the people, must be 


supported by the tax of the people 


1. The state should have a library law, pro 


viding for the incorporation of a library to be 


supported by the people, and providing for such 


library to receive real and personal property for 


purposes of the library. The Illinois library law 


s cited as being a liberal example of such law 


Phe essential points of this law are as follows 
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The power of ‘initiative in starting a public li- 
is vested in the city council in case of in- 
with the 
In case of town, village or 


brary 


corporated cities, and does not rest 
vote of the people. 
township the question may be submitted to vote 
upon petition of 50 legal voters. The maximum 
tax is two mills for cities of less than 100,000 in- 
habitants, one-half mill in cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants. ‘The tax is permissive not manda- 


tory —the law reading ‘‘ may levy a tax, etc.” 
Che control of the library funds is given to the 
board of directors of the library, provided that 
7 


all moneys received for such library be 
drawn upon by the proper officers of said city, 
upon the proper, authenticated vouchers of the 


ibrary board. The law provides fora board 
of directors of nine members to be appointed by 
the mayor with the approval of the city council. 

2. Continual agitation of the question must 
be the watchword. A determined effort must be 
maintained on the part of the people both within 
and outside the loca! library association to over- 
come an opposition which may sometimes come 
from but one or two members of an organization 


and yet be enough to block progress. 


MANAGEMENT Of}! 


By MARILLA W. FREEMAN, Liérarian 
T HE public library should be not only the 
of the 


and often its art centre as well, but it may be- 


educational centre town or city, 
come, in the language of the new sociology, a 


centre of social service. Just here lies the 
great opportunity of the librarian of the small 
library. She is fortunate in her privilege of per 
sonal contact with her public, and upon her de- 
pends, in large measure, the atmosphere of the 
library. She should be alert, tactful, a gracious 
hostess, ready alike with helpful suggestions 
to the timid or the uncertain, and with quick, 
intelligent service forthe man who knows what 
he wants and wantsit atonce. Let her, if possi- 


ble, find some time for personal intercourse with 


her readers If she knows, as she should, the 
books she handles, and remembers, as the 
‘small librarian " may, not only the names and 
faces, but the differing personalities of her 
readers, she may quietly and unobtrusively 


direct the whole trend of the intellectual life of 
her town, She should be accessible, not only 


SMALI 
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3. Due attention must be paid to all legal 
questions of property. In cases where gifts are 
bestowed 
should be taken to see that such conditions are 


kept unbroken. 


upon special conditions, great care 


4. The organization of the new library board 
requires great prudence. In general it is safe 
to say that the board should at first 


made up of at least a part of the former board, 


new be 


whose experience in library management, 
though under different conditions, is valuable. 

As to the technical details of the change, 
wherever possible reorganize the library on 
If 


done all at once, begin with the new accessions 


modern library principles. this cannot be 


on new principles and as fast as possible work 

over the old books to the new arrangement. 
Until all states have obtained a library law 

providing for tax sustained libraries, the mission 


of the subscription library should be pre-emi- 


nently to work towards such end by stimulating 
a desire for reading and creating public senti- 
free library, meantime en- 


ment in favor of a 


couraging gifts and collecting such books as will 


form a valuable nucleus for a public library 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Michigan City ({nd.) Public Library. 


within the library, but out of it. Let her not 
rebel at being known as ‘‘ the library lady” by 
the small boys on the street. Let her be ready, 
not to introduceindeed, but to respond willingly 
to talk of books and of the library, even at those 


social functions where ‘‘shop”™ is supposed to 
be tabooed. 

She should carry out in every way the open- 
door policy, not merely by opening the doors 
and waiting for people to come in, but by going 
out to seek them. Many people hesitate long 
and timidly over the preliminary visit to the 


library for a card. I like the suggestion of Mr. 


Foss, of Somerville, Mass., in Publi 
March, 1899, that a 


town be made, so that every man, woman, and 


Librart 
personal canvass of the 
child may be offered a library card. And,above 


all, when people have come, let them be made 
to feel at home. 

The aim and general attitude of the librariar 
being thus outlined, how shall she put it into 


active force?—that is, by what channels can 
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she reach the people at large, and,when reached, 
how hold them ? 

Since this is the day of the children, the first 
thought of the librarian may well be for ther 
And, first of all, donot shut out bright and e: 
If there 


test, let it be nothing more than the child's ability 


ager 


children by the age limit. must be a 


to write his own name. The pride of owner 


ship and of responsibility should not be denied 


him. Often the younger children take better 
care of books than their older brothers and 
sisters. If possible, have a special room for 


be had toa 


If not, 
children's alcove or corner. 


the children. resort may 


The smallest li- 





brary may at least find space in a corner of its 
reading-room fora special table for the childre 
made lower than the usual size, and, if it car 


be managed, cases with some, or all, of the 
children’s books should be near their tables 
In our library we fortunate in having a 


are 
room which can be devoted to the children 
which is at the same time so situated that it car 
be under the personal supervision of the libra- 


rhe children’s books 
about the room, grouped according to subjects, 





rian, are in wall-cases 


under various attractive headings, such as 


Stories of long ago, Fairy tales, Indian stories, 


Poetry, Lives of great men and women. The 
children may make their own selections, except 
as they desire help, with no restriction other 


We have 


considered the organization of a children’s li- 


than careful treatment of the books. 


brary league, for the protection of the books, 
but our town is not too large for individual work 
with the children, and we have found the use 
of the Maxson book-mark sufficient thus far. 
We are fortunate, also, in the possession of a 
room which may be used as aclass-room in con- 
rhe 


tables and with chairs 


nection with our work with the schools. 


room is furnished with 
sufficient to seat 50 pupils and their teacher 
Each grade in the schools, from grades five to 
eight, has the use of this room for one after- 
All the 


grades come the first week, the seventh grades 


noon session of each month. eighth 
the next, and so on through the month. At 
their grade meetings the teachers determine 
upon the subject which they willtake upattheir 
next visit to the library, and notify us a week 


in advance. Books on that subject sufficient 


number to supply each pupil in the grade, and 
suited to the age of the pupils, are sent 


the room, and each child is assigned a topic 


up t& 


pon which to write short mposition fro 
e material furnishe Whe a pupil has 
rd all he ne source | ks are cx 
ange if t Ss eact comesint ntact 
with several! | ks which may be new to hin 
The s ects chosen are those which differ 
ent grad re at the t specially interest 
in scl Thus last week the seventh grades, 
which are reviewing in sct the geography of 


Europe, had for their library subject travel in 


Europe and descriptior f various European 
countries ar ties. Forthis grade we utilized 
iddition to the reg I oks of travel, such 
descriptive stories as ‘‘ Hans Brinker” and the 
Witch W ~ 4 nger grade took 
stories ttle nd incidents of the Amer 
can Reve t he sj gw at fa ature 
s y afternoons are popular \ specially val 
ible f € f the s the opportunity it 
gives the librar rs talks to the pupils 
the se f the br \ reference books 
lc atalog nm 1 by practical ot 
ect lesson nd tests Phe sche ldre ¢ 
nanimouslye« siast ‘ ¢ rary t 
< ve fin the | er successt 
stimulating their terest g ! reading and 
in forming the library habit along right lines 
With libraries where there is no room available 
for such work, there may be at least an occa 


sional visit to the library fror 


f the reference ooks ar 
of the 


We have found the monthly v 


other resources library 


sits helpful 





the opportunity they give the librarian to know 
the teachers individually, and tocome into syn 
pathetic relation with them and their work 
The close co-operation that should exist be- 


tween the library and the schools will be most 
land individual 


nthe teach 


grounded 





firmly upon a persor 
interest on the part of the librarian 
ers and in their plans for work and for persona! 
culture teachers, short 


il 
talks at 


Special privileges t 


the teachers’ meetings, personal visits 


to the schools for talks to the pupils — all these 


things help to strengthen the tie between library 
and schools 


rhe librarian she keep in close touch wit! 


orming herself in advance 


and subjects for debate, s« 


that the wants of pupils may be promptly suf 


The teachers may be asked to furnis! 


lists of special topics to be taken up in geogra- 
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phy, history, and otler studies, and references 
may be made for each topic on separate cards, 
to be included in the catalog. In advance of 
all special days which are celebrated in the 
schools, such as Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, and Memorial Day, lists of references and 
These 
lists, which may be fastened upon the library 


suitable selections should be compiled. 


bulletin board, sent to the teachers, and printed 
in the daily papers, will serve a double pur- 
pose, that of answering the demands of the 


children for ‘* pieces” to speak, and of helping 
the teachers to prepare their programs. 

The question of free access to the shelves is 
t puzzling one. Certainly the public should be 
made to feel at home.among its own books, and 
certainly the experience of libraries with ‘‘ open 
shelves" goes to prove that the public may be 


trusted among its own books. For the larger 
libraries, such a plan as Mr. Foster's ‘* Stand- 
ard Library 


October, 1898, or Liérary Journal, De- 


library " (see Providence Public 


Bulletin 


cember, 1898), or the remarkably successful 


open-shelf department of the Buffalo Public 


Library, seem to have solved the problem. 


The same plan may be applied, in miniature, 


to small libraries in which the construction of 


che building or other conditions make indis- 


criminate access impracticable. In these cases, 
one side of the delivery-room, or at least an al- 
cove or corner, may be fitted with shelves ac- 
to 


selected collection of books from all 


cessible the public, upon which may be 
placed a 
classes in the library, including not only some 
f the newest and some of the most popular, 
but ** best” books — books 
upon which Time has set the seal of its ap- 
This open-shelf corner or department 


also some of the 
proval. 
should in no way interfere with the privilege to 
teachers, students, and all who wish of exam- 
ining the entire collection in the main book- 
stack. Indeed, it may well be adopted even 
where free access is the rule, for the conven- 
ience of the many readers to whom a large ar- 
ray of volumes brings embarrassment and un- 
In the first and excite- 
attendant upon the opening of a new 


certainty. confusion 
ment 

brary, this plan of partial access may be made 
simply a preliminary step to the inauguration of 
open shelves, after the novelty shall have worn 
to 


iway. Certainly the access of the public 


he shelves, whether in whole or in part, not 


v brings a great saving of time to public and 
r 
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librarian alike, but is a source of that freedom 
and satisfaction which should inhere in an insti- 
tution whose first aim is ‘‘ public happiness.” 

Reference work similar to that done for the 
schools should also be done for the literary 
clubs of atown. The library may furnish ma- 
terial and aid in the making of programs, lists 
of references on the general topics of work, to 
be printed with the program, and lists of refer 
ences on special subjects for individual mem- 
bers of the club. We find that a room in our 
building, the use of which is given to literary 
clubs for their meetings, has helped to effect a 
strong co-operation between the library and the 
club members. 

The use of pictures in connection with the 
school and club work is helpful. For this pur- 
pose may be utilized illustrations from duplicate 
or worn-out In library we 
have, through requests in the newspapers, re- 
ceived many volumes and odd numbers of val- 


magazines. our 


uable magazines. These are primarily used 
for the completion of volumes and sets, but 
from all duplicate numbers the best illustrations 
are cut, mounted on heavy gray paper or bris- 
tol board, and classified like the books. Groups 
of them, illustrating various countries, art sub- 
are loaned to teachers, to literary 


jects, etc., 


clubs, or to individuals. These pictures are 
also utilized in the library for wall exhibits and 
illustrated bulletins. 

Two large, portable screens are covered with 
groups of pictures on various subjects, the soft, 
gray mounting paper making an effective back- 
ground. For Christmas one of these screens 
was covered with a fine collection of Madonnas, 
some of them taken from magazines and illus- 
trated papers, many loaned by friends of the 
library. The other screen bore a collection of 
illuminated holiday magazine covers, mounted 
on gray paper. On a large wall space was 
placed an exhibit of gay holiday posters. The 
screens are at present used for reproductions of 
pictures by modern artists, in illustration of a 
course of University Extension lectures on art, 
the collection of pictures on the library screen 
being changed each week to correspond with 
the subject of the lecture for that week. 

Every library, however small, should have a 
bulletin board and blackboard placed in a con- 
spicuous position, to which may be fastened, o1 
in bright colored 


lay 


upon which may be written 


chalks, attractive lists of new books, birth 
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bulletins of some noted person accompanied by 
his or her picture, anything and everything, in 
brief, which will attract the attention of visitors 
and encourage them to use the library 

Among the ways and means of gaining the 
the library 
An exhibit 
of photographs taken by local amateurs; an 


attention and interest of the public 
exhibit is one of the most popular. 


‘Indian day,” with acollection of local Indian 
relics, Indian pictures mounted and grouped on 
the wall, including Burbank’s highly colored 
studies, with some new “‘ Indian books" for the 
boys and with all the old ones attractively dis- 
played; a ‘‘ Nature day’ in the spring or early 
fall, with decorations of wild flowers, with an 
exhibit of books relating to birds, animals, 
plants, and out-of-door life in general, the walls 
covered with the bird and 
animal plates issued by the Nature Study Pub- 
lishing Co., of Chicago, perhaps a few rare 
birds in cages; these and innumerable other 
Art exhibits are 


beautiful colored 


ideas may be effectively used. 
a most pleasing and legitimate part of the li- 
brary's work, from the collection of mounted 
illustrations cut from the magazines, or the local 
loan collection, to the exhibition of original 
drawings and paintings loaned by Scribner's 
Sons and other publishing houses, or the beauti- 
ful reproductions of the world’s great pictures 
loaned by the Helman-Taylor Co. and other 
art firms. 

Scarcely second in importance to the work 
with the children and the schools is the oppor- 
tunity of the library among the working classes. 
In any town large enough to sustain a public 
library there are likely to be more or less indus- 
trial centres, and to the mass of workers which 
such centres gather about them, the library 
should make a special appeal. Let us hope, 
primarily, that it is situated upon a main busi- 
ness street, where the factory people as they 
stroll by of an evening may find ft convenient 
to drop into the brightly-lighted reading-room. 
The best bait will be a goodly number of clean, 
entertaining, illustrated periodicals, popular 
monthlies, reliable reviews, illustrated week- 
lies, and wholesome “funny papers."”” Try to 
have if possible at least one semi-technical 
magazine for each class of workers represented 
in the town, and the Scientific American and its 
supplements for all inventive boys and men. 
With a large German population we find two 
or three illustrated German papers a good draw 


ing card, and we keep on file the local German 
daily as well as those printed in English 

We have also a slowly 
of German books 


working people, many 


increasing collection 


believing that the German 


f whom can read only 


their native tongue, should share with others 


the privileges of the library and of access t 


the printed page Many German parents, t 


timid to come to the library themselves, w 


send their children, who, taking advantage of 


the two-book privilege, will draw a German 
book for the father or mother and an English 
book for themselves. 

draw to it 


If it is the aim of the library to 
all classes, there should be at least a few 
books suited to the wants of each individual 


class. A little group of carefully chosen, up-to- 


date books on electrical and mechanical engi 
neering, locomotive construction, wood-working 
machinery, or textile industries, according t 
local needs, will often prove the best possible 
investment, even for a small library, ina manu- 
facturing town. Superintendents or foremen 
of factories may be interested by requests for 
suggestions from them in the selection of tech- 
nical books, and the intelligent workingmar 
who can find at the library just the book he 
wants on electricity or foundry practice be 
Comes from that moment one of the library's 
warmest adherents. 

But given the book and the man who wants 
it, how is the one to be drawn to the attention 
of the other ? 


librarian’s creed should be 


The first article of the modern 
** advertise.” Ad- 
vertising is one of the fundamentals of success 
in the business world, and why not in the li 
brary world? From the time your first instal- 
ment of books is ready for the public your 
watchword should be ‘* Make it known.’ 
Doubtless the best advertising medium is the 
local newspaper, which will carry the library 
news into many homes. In it may be printed 
lists of the new books, introduced by a striking 
headline, and by brief notes or reviews on 
some of the most timely or valuable among the 
books. 


special days should frequently appear, and a 


Lists of books on special topics or for 


half or quarter column of *‘' Library notes,’ 
calling attention to gifts of pictures or books to 
the library, to special exhibits or other library 
matters, will help to keep the public interested 
If your list is one of special interest ask your 


editor to have the type saved for further use 
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It may be taken to a small job press, and 500 
or more copies may be struck off for 
at the library. 
volved in this will be slight. Some newspapers 


or 1000 


distribution [he expense in- 
will print these lists free, if such a notice as the 
following be inserted in the list: ‘‘ Printed by 
the courtesy of the Daily News.” If there is 
more than one paper in the community furnish 
library news and lists to them all, thereby mak- 
ing them all friends of the library. Where there 
are but two papers, of about equal standing, it 
is well to send exactly the same copy to each and 
divide the library's job-printing between them. 

If your town has one or more trade journals 
send them lists on various local industries, on 
electricity, and on labor questions. An excel- 
lent list for Labor day was published in the 
Union Advocate, St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 3, 1898. 

A most successful means of advertising the 
library among the workingmen is by means of 
bulletins and lists posted in factories, car-shops, 
electric power-houses, etc. In every depart- 
ment of every factory and industrial centre in 
our community we have placed one of the little 
wall-boxes, originated by Mr. Wright, of the 
St. Joseph Public Library, containing a number 
of library application blanks and labelled with 
the following inscription : 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


EIGHTH AND SPRING STREETS. 


BOOKS LOANED FRE? 





Take one of these applications, fill it out, have 
some real estate owner sign as your guarantor, 
then bring it or send it to the library and books 
will be loaned you without charge 


Library open from 9.30 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Each of these boxes is accompanied by a 
printed or typewritten list of books — books on 
electricity for the power-house — on locomotive 
construction, pattern making, metal work, en- 
gineering, etc., for the car factory and railroad 
shops, and attractive titles of books for girls 
women in all departments of factories 
The results from 


and 
where women are employed. 
this one form of advertising have been more sat- 
isfactory than from any other employed. The 
library wall boxes may also be placed in hotels, 
railway stations, and other public places. 

In these days, when the A BC of social ser- 
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vice—Altruism, Brotherhood, Co-operation—is 
familiar to all, the library must be indeed poor 
and small and self-centred which can do noth- 
ing to extend its privileges to those, at least in 
its own immediate environment, to whom the 
library itself is not accessible. Poor and re- 
mote parts of town, or adjacent rural districts, 
may be made centres for small travelling li- 
braries, little groups of books sent out from the 
main library to some home or small store from 
which as a centre they may be issued to the 
people of the neighborhood. To children too 
far away to reach the central library, little home 
libraries may be sent. A home library is de- 
fined as ‘‘a groupof 10 or more poor children, 
a library of perhaps 20 carefully selected books 
placed in the home of one of the children, and 
a sympathetic visitor, usually a woman, who 
meets the children once a week, talks over the 
books which 
and interests and amuses them for an hour in 
any way she choses.” Each group contains 
both boys and girls from eight to fifteen years 


they have read at their homes, 


’ 


of age. 
The members of a fire department, a police 
force, or a life-saving crew, are quick to appre- 
ciate an effort to provide them interesting read- 
ing for the long, monotonous hours in the 
stations. Regular travelling libraries may be 
sent them each month, or a more informal ar- 
rangement made. At the life-saving station in 
Michigan City the captain gives leave of ab- 
sence to one of the men once a week to exchange 
books at the library for the crew. A light, 
compact wooden case, suitable also as a recep- 
tacle for the books at the station, is convenient 
for carrying them back and forth. 
Suggestions might be multiplied in regard to 
the opportunities for usefulness in the manage- 
ment of the small library. Much may depend, 
it is true, upon the assistance and the resources 
which the librarian may have at her command, 
but more will depend, in the end, upon the 
unwearying patience and energy and enthusi- 
asm of the librarian and her band of helpers. 
Kipling has painted for us at once the ultimate 
ideal and the ultimate reward of the earnest 
worker, in that happy state where 
*“*No one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame ; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things 
as They Are.” 
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severai States have enacted laws r . r ' ' y 
to popular demand for a more generally , ; ; u 
ful library service | w rietly t et \ g ‘ 
new legislation, usi the sur text \ 
for such running nt as 
me to mak n the course fas \ it ist ( forse e y P 
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consideration of the subject 


Beginning in the far East, t g [ r\ t tra 








the state of Maine has given stat I s r t 
sion to the state librarian t a k the s 

eferen ‘ 4 

created se 

nission t perate tl! It r 
s composed of five members: t ‘ : gy st f 
rian a member by virtue of his office the t I ‘ wer f 
four members to be appointed by the governor ture whict tt rit 
the state librarian to be secretary of the t ture ther words, t ty i 


mission. ne man re rect — 





A similar measure has be e€ a V I c I ving t 
liana In the last-named state th ommiis t i f { 
is composed of three members, to be apy te chief execut oe k 
by the governor ; the state librarian to | sé en t egis 
retary of the mmissior A provisior " Serve t f 
made for township libraries oth r I Apt " 

Wisconsin has its own original way of doing all the embers respor t ya 
what needs to be done In the matter of tl to the pe c et rshif 
travelling library recent legislat is rit rat t epen t | t 
uted further to its success, thoug! é t t t f e fr t 
Wisconsin manor woman can te tl t the I i me 
certainty just what the commission's improve rate interfere: f per al a 
condition really is, beyond an increased appr [ s 
priation But, however original the Wis t im gla b ble lustrate my 
library laws may be, there is ever in the W an ex-oll t rd refere 
verine legislator's mind a sublime c« ie histe ny ‘ tate [he 
the ability and purpose of chosen state offic ul probably far ren 
to evolve from them something r y wort t and part hij 
having and worth paying for and tl nt rea bly t lany\ ly of 
dence seems to be well founded Arcad | , the g 

Minnesota has a new library comn ‘ t secretary of state, the state per 
travelling library law, the product r f ructior nd the embe 


campaign of educatior [he comr mn cre pre t But there er 


ated for the execution of Minnesota Cw w cently, t , r 

Is composed of the president of the state f rar “ ‘ t! t t Ww held 
versity, the state superintendent ‘ f i { ent 

struction, the secretary of the state t t t the rariat 


society and two app 
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governor But our last general assembly, 
rightly reasoning that the appointing power 
should lodge with those who are held respon 


sible for services rendered by the appointee, 


and painfully aware that the state library had 
been weakened by frequent changes from one 
personal or political appointment to another, 
wisely transferred the appointing power from 
the 


thoughtful consideration for the 


the governor to entire library board. In 
upposed sor- 
row of our governor at the loss of patronage 
the legislature made the take effect, 
but in the But, to 


the surprise of many, Governor Shaw took early 


new law 


not immediately, year Igoo, 


occasion to announce through the press that he 
recognized the wisdgm of the change, and that, 


in deference to the spirit of the new law, he 


would waive his right to select and would ap- 
point any one the board might recommend 


rhe California legislature is to be commended 


for enlarging the powers of the state library 


board, thereby serving notice on that body that 


henceforth much more will be expected of it 


than simply to register the statutory decrees of 


the legislature 

Quitting California, let us stop long enough 
on our way back east to note the brave though 
losing fight made by the champions of library 
progress in Nebraska for a library commission 
The struggle lasted 
When 


the unwelcome end came there was no despond- 


and the travelling library 
until almost the last day of the session. 


ency, but rather a firm determination to renew 
the contest next time, meantime to show by local 
object lessons in the travelling library, and by 
an accumulation of evidence from other states, 
that Nebraska cannot afford to deprive her citi- 
zens of the benefits of a rightly conducted free 
travelling library. 

lowa already has the travelling library, but 
lacks the library commission, that everywhere 
present missionary force which makes the sys- 
tem state-wide in its beneficence and everywhere 
alike helpfulinits operation. Our state library 
is easily and satisfactorily handling 7otravelling 
ibraries of 50 books each, and a few hundred 
standard works for special loans, and every 
to the number of such 
But 


100 or 200 travelling libraries, and 


three months will add 
libraries and such works for special use. 


what are 


whatis a collection of 1000 or 2000 books for 


special use, when there are nearly 2000 post- 
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offices and about 3600 sch 
State 
on indefinitely buying and circulating travelling 
libraries, thus encouraging communities to look 


to the for their reading, or to create a 


that ce 


State 





library commission, and throu mmis 


sion plant and transplant libraries, grafting its 
strength into the weakness of | and 
so making the weak strong and ultimately self 
library 
Fed 


ther organiza- 


supporting and self-sufficient. Our state 


strongly backed by the lowa 
Women's Clubs 


tions, will unitedly urge upon the next general 


association 


eration of and 


assembly the alternative of the library commis 


sion as more American, more conducive to high 


grade citizenship ; and all are agreed in that 


the state library shall be represented on the 


commission, and that a large part of the work 


»f the commission, including the work devol\ 


ing upon the secretary, can be safely entrusted 


to women. 


On the Minnesota law I have two criticisms 


to offer. Inthe first place, it declares that the 
commission's chosen officers shall serve without 
pay. Now, it will be impossible to place a li- 


a working basis that 
without 


brary commission upon 
will satisfy the demands of the people 


making provision for the entire time and best 


services of at least one person of recognize 
official position on the board. Again, in the 
personnel of the commission the law doubly 
recognizes the chief executive, giving him tw 
appointments ; it also recognizes the office of 
the state superintendent, that of the state un 


that of 


Soc 


versity president, and the secretary 


the state historical iety, but, strangely 


enough, it wholly ignores the one office which 


should be and is, in all the other travelling 
library states, in close and sympathetic touch 
with the new library movement. And by the 


provision that the commission shall elect officers 
from its own membership, it prevents the state 
librarian from even serving as the commission's 
secretary. 

The Indiana law is better in this respect. By 
naming the state librarian as secretary of the 
commission the travelling library is sure of the 
services of one organizing mind, presumably 
imbued with the missionary spirit and directly 
in touch with the library movement of the time 
In my judgment the real organizing mind upon 
which the commission must depend for its ex- 
ecutive force should have had a voice and vote 
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lest and remotest citizen and the state a 
h, 


with the minimum of friction, 





relation by wl 
may avail hin 








expense, at i delay, the itizer 
self of son h of that soul-nourishment and 
i-medicine as he may crave. 
The state must t the popular deman 
men at wi er or braries for Ww tf sustenance 
sals, but, alas It musts the trave g lit rv moveme! 
essentials ritte wav it i } gh we meaning at 
rs of visions, | t pts on the part of s to perform edu 
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ght and life Stat We n t show the partially convinced 
t visit st rit tr trave brary states, ar 
uf elp which’ the sceptical majorit the other states, tha 
j re nd, Ww the ntenan of the nnect n lesire bv 
t ult r the s ‘ nd already established | thers, | 
measure f ti twe the state and the 1 lual scholar at 
t f nfidence r t i seeker after wledge is as n h 
ry as ar stit part f the duty of the state towar ts cit 
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THE STATE LIBRARY IN ITS MISSION OF COLLECTION, 
DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGI 


By W I HEN fe Lihrari Tay 

















THER! has been a growing an iu le owt the ary af has right to be 
zeal in library work within ¢t ust te eal F q st ng its manage 
years which, I presume, has not bee equall ent The state brary is stinct t « 
t any other time in library history, and the 1 Stat nstitutic n the sense that the 
has followed an improvement in library mar ersity the nortr school or the school for 
agement and methods certainly not si rpas the nd is tate st t t be nd that 
n any other line of professional work t is a state office, and by t I mean to say 
Every sort of library has been improve t that it is or f the ministrat fices 
t le ore seful except the d « r the stat e State ra s f the § 
what might better ‘ e catt ra S s ‘ pr nently 
brary, and next to the cathedra brar oe t t ‘ sudit I 
pletely escaping the new life and zeal s t I | t n of r 
state librar One has escape se of t ra ‘ state stitu 
lead conservatism it represents tt t 1 ! s r the state 
is almost entirely escaped the power of il rary t ‘ r institutie thar 
resurrection because of the withering and blig ther t te treas ecomings 
g influence f partisan fj tics, which 1s the at ¢ § nore re 
bane of every institut vhich is suppose t r the en ¢ ting elp fron 
repres¢ culture or merit ate rar ther t retere e thant! 
Hlowever, the state library is not wl s for his rrowing ney from the state treas 
escaped the new life, for a few state librarians ury when his or fails 
lo read and fewer still do think, and in som The stat rar\ t preserve the c 
rare instances real librarians have en placed records of the i t gs rectly a 
n state libraries, and I believe it fair say illy relating t ¢ terests the state as 
that the tendency is growing, however \ suc Stast r yandt or t 
ind unsteadil} st preserve t f rest i the stat 
But this new zeal for g 1 library work s 
t has reached fr the general body towar rhe inst erest the public rar 
the stat rary, has fa 1 to distinguis 1 " rest ¢ egree 
to recognize wha to me a vital dist wh lr} blic rary, W es 
tion between t public library and the a sses c nty, or \ | 
state library I do not wish to imply here that s in its primary purpose for the individual as 
the state library cannot accept and use new nd not to serve the political orgar tior 
methods and new devices in library work; I Che chief er fthe pu ibrary t erve 
not wish to ply that the state rar ann t 1 vy, the chief 1 of t 
use well-trained librarians; I do not wish toeve tate st c e state t - 
Suggest thata State rary Cannot ass te wit t t s t ¢ 5 retere M 
and improve by experience of other libraries r n matters tate a the other be 
On the contrary, these are the elements it t mes a rculating library of popular interest 
hope of salvation But I do wish to stat n miscellaneous matters If my distinct 


positively that I believe the state library a true of ind I believe it to be so, then there 





such has a distinctive function not possessed sa e of demarkation whict not bee 
by any other library and not underst even fully recognized, ar inless it shall be recog- 
by many able and zealous rarians rt nized and some present tendencies checked our 
public library is a public but a local instit t raries t lose their distinctive feat 
and every person, because of the proximity of re i er Ipon gr t their owr 
his residence to that library, become par nd, while failing their distinctive miss 
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they must even more signally fail in their 
efforts to assume a popular duty. A popular 
nterest within a state may be conducted fron 


1 central state office and should be, as is ou 
i poy the 
luty of the state individual 


public ation, but it is not 


the 


and ular educ 


to minister t 


as such, and when the state attempts to reach 


and satisfy the personal wants of its individual 


citizens it is reaching beyond the province of 


the state and is attempting an end, which not 
Vy us nature ut Dy 1tS extent can never 

be ccom plished. [he state can serve but 
riy, if it all, a popular interest by direct 
and immediate ministration. For the state to 


furnish its citizens directly with books of enter- 


tainment is not whdlly unlike furnishing them 


vith theatre tickets, and, in fact, the parallel 
may be so close that to trace it further is 
langer Socialism and paternalism doubt- 
ss have a truth to teach, but I am not ready 
believe it is the whole and only truth. The 
state library must not become a lending library 
f it has a state mission. If it has notitisa 
useless expenditure of state funds and should 
be cut off the appropriation list 
If my conclusions are true as to the distinc- 
n between the state and circulating libraries, 
ind if my general statement is true as to the 


the state library, then I must follow 


up tor this particular occasion some of the spe- 
fic duties of 


the state library, especially in 


e lines of collection, distribution, and exchange 
f state publications. I wish to use the word 


State in its largest significance, not restricting 
but 


which 


t to one of our own political organizations, 


extend the term to all governments 


iblish their own records. 
In my judgment it is the first duty of each 


state library to collect and preserve more than 


ne copy of every report, document, bulletin, 


r other publication of whatever sort printed 


holly or in part at the the state. 


| expense of 


his seems so simple and so much a matter of 
urse and so clearly the duty of the state li- 
rary that it need not be mentioned, but, on the 


ntrary, | have reason to believe there are 


ny state librariesthat do notevendothis. | 

mn sure there is not a complete set of the 

iblications for even last year in the Indiana 

State Library nd | ave made the greatest 
ssible effort to collect such t there was n 

v demanding a deposit anywhere of these 


ations llowever, eeded in having 


CONFERENCE 


lact 


bill last 


a Vill 


which 


deliver to the 


become a law by the legislature 
that the 


state library 150 c 


demands printing authorities 


pies of each 


publication of whatever sort, size, or subject 


for preservation, distribution, or exchange, and 


the present administration will spend a portion 


of its time and energy seeing that this law is 


enforced to its strictest letter. 


These 150 complete sets of our publications 


will enable us to preserve, distribute, and ex- 
change quite as fully as is desirable. Our new 
law also provides that the librarian shall! dis- 


tribute at least once a year comy lete sets of every 
publication then on hand and und stributed. 


I use our own case to illustrate my theory o 


preparation for this work. It is first the busi 
ness of the state library to collect every publi- 


; 


ation printed wholly or in part at the expense 
f the state 
What is 


should be the 


ge It 


each state library t 


tate Ss auty m excnart! 
ambition In 


possess not only its own documents, but equally 





r 

complete sets from all other states of our Unior 
it least, and then as many foreign states as car 
e well arranged for and cared for when re- 
re twe ws, either of which may be 
c state exchange; one is the Golden 
Rule, and the other I shall for convenience 
designate as the Wooden Rule, because it may 
be broken on occasion. Whether it is the mis- 

sion of the state to be altruistic or not I sha 
not attempt to say. Shall we distribute to those 


states which do not for any reason or no reason 
send their publications to us, or shall it be ex- 
change or nothing Shall I withhold 
West Virginia and Georgia because they with- 


Shall I follow the Golde: 


from 


hold from Indiana 


Rule, precious and never to be broken, and 
send to these states regardless of how they 
treat Indiana, or shall we adopt the Wooden 


Rule which may be broken, and when Mary- 
withholds Michigan 


with her excellent set of publications retaliate 


land from Michigan let 


The Golden Rule is excellent morals regard- 
t, but, 


less of the number who practice asa 
nless all con- 


obey it At 
Rule. I am not 


matter of business, it is not good u 
cerned in the transactions shal 


present we follow the Golden 


sure that we shall continue it asa permanen; 
policy. For the next two years at least eact 
state in the Union will receive a full set of our 


publications ¢ 














nent 


By distribution, not hange, I refer t 











€ ~ i » 
ractice lack f it fe } fate vermmer 

ractice, or lack of ea ate gov nm ' t . ang 
sending to all possible depositories within the ' Stat ’ s in tl era s 

tate where state publicatior an | le posit - : 
ind made useful to the tizens ot the state ° , ’ 9 9 ' yw } 

P cts rongly hoping 
Chese ieépositories may n son egree vat that w rhe + it t f 

oth as to number and nature in t several hat th , t t the ‘ , 

t f ‘ g f 
states. I can again illustrate by my own state te t , , 
grea $ ‘ ‘ i 
We send sets of our publications to each publ at t ‘ , , ! ve th 
t itelilig t nage ‘ l¢ | ive th 
ibrary within the state, to « 1 college and efaced the ctatiet t} 
normal school library, and to each commis- with; vn views as to the n nof the stat 
sioned high school in the state and the le gis brarv as such that w ght P e gf 
tive publications to each « nty rk witl that : i ide the s of eins 
the 
the state In speaking 1e at : is ch | 
; » dn of th cate tn niacée , ! 

Is it the duty the State te ia ts | have not attempt it state its ete 1 
cations easily accessible to the greatest possible . lr have nly attempted — 
number of citizens Indiana says yes Re igment its a . 
stating my general doctrines briefly, then, | 
would say it is the especial duty of every stat 
library to have properly arranged upon it I have ng known that it is easy to a 
shelves a complete set of its own publications, estion that some v persons can interpre 
and, if this matter has been so neglected up t but Iam becoming more and mort 
the present time that a complete set cannot be day by day that it is te impossible to ash 
had, its neglect should stop with this minute juestion that no one can misconstrue 
and from this day on a complete set of state The estions themselve after iref 
publications should be collected and shelved thought, and after having been submit 
Not only should each state have a complete set several persons for criticism, have defect 
f its own publications, but it should so di: hould have excluded by my quest 
tribute to other states that each state shallhave possible way of including session la 1 
a complete set of all the states, and, further, it irt reports in the replies, but n ‘ 


is the duty of each state library to distribute to find with regard to other state publications 
within the state so generally that as nearly as that have no legal force behind ther rt 


possible every citizen of the state may have a: lefect has rendered unauthoritative tw re 


cess to all state publications. Our recent move- sults: first, the number of states sending 
ments in education toward social and economic change ind second, the number ates 
studies demand these books in all parts of the from which states are receiving exchanges 
state Every college, normal and high scho I be e it fair to say there were man ‘ 


as well as the more progressive citizens, should defects in the replies than there were in the 
have access toall these things. Is it s« Should uestions 

it be so Can it be made so In every stat 1. There were eight stat ind territories 
in the Union this ought to be in the hands of that absolutely refused to r y even after I 
the state librarian, if he is a librarian, and if he had made three distinct and separate requests 
is not then he should be removed from his false for information. There is no excuse for such 


position before the people A state is entitled nditions if librar are conducted as the 


to a librarian. It is not the business of the hould be nducted 
secretary of state to collect and distribute the 2. Many librarians whoanswered at tl 1e 
state’s books, else the state needs r orar tor left irge proportion with 1 tter t at 


In few states, if any, are these matters wel reply Such are | ted by-— n tl 
managed where they are under the control of table where the answer should appear 
any person other than the librariar t any 3. Many re 


not even then. formation a 
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j. Many attempted reply with almost no in- 


formation, and they seem to have given what 


they gave without attempt to post themselves; 


therefore I know some replies to be wrong and 


many incomplete. This defect does not apply 
to a considerable proportion of the libraries 


addressed. 


Enough for defects. The large majority of 





, fully, and 


persons addressed replied promptly 
he 


the members of 


' 


intelligently, and are entitled to t most sin- 


cere thanks and obligations of 
the committee which I have the honor to repre- 
that I 


librarians, whose kindly 


sent; and, as spokesman of committee, 


ll 
il 


hereby extend to a 





NFERENCE 


efforts assisted us in collecting what I hope and 


believe will be valuable information, the sin- 
cere regards of this committee 

[he good, however, to come from this in- 
vestigatation and report must depend on others 


We m it will 


give energy and added intelligence and effort 


ust h 





than the committee. 


to the subject of collection, exchange and dis- 


tribution of state publications not before prac- 
ticed, and if this effort shall add tothe efforts 
and successes ir single state which shall re- 
sult in better collection, « hange and distri- 


bution of its own publication, the effort has been 


amply repaid. 
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Pe acter pe a Bound as one Are urnals Indexed Is indexing Does name of 
ATE printed from . pete 4 i? 3 ome 2 spasm State appear ir 
what year? or separate ingexec y whom welldone sack title ? 
Ala 1818 1818-1868 asone.'Yes........... Clerks of H.&S _, No 
1569 as two 
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Cal 8 te Yes . Supt. of State Print- Yes N 
ing 
( 1864 Sometimes as Yes . Sec { State Yes Ves 
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present; sev 
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PUBLICATION AND CONDITION OF DOCUMENTS.— Continued. 
Department of- Are documents |, |, .,. Does name of state Do documents Are contents 
STATE ficial reports continuously | ‘* al ie 4 ay appear in back | include all re- ‘documents fixed 
bound paged i title? ports by law 
Minn Yes . |For each vol Yes Yes 
Miss 1870 No No : Ves Yes 
Mo SE sonecaes united -64606e0ndu celnensisoesste i ccclibecenneds sacvendues 
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| ports 
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Tl stvess ¢ . None eles a x eae loses 
W. Va Os écxwnenun .|No ..|No No setieenasdwogeen Yes.. y 
Wis 1853 .|No No. .|Since 1866 Ves V 
Wyo .| None 
Documents Continuous] y/One general in- Name of state in Do documents Contents fixe 
bound under paged Yes, dex: Ves, 1; back title Yes, includeallre- by law? Yes 
some name 5; No, 23 No, 28 14; No, ré ports? Yes, 17; No, 11 
Yes, 28: No, é 20; No, 8 
EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF STATE PUBLICATIONS, 
What state offi-/ From how many'|- , Do you shelve 
srare. | Rosy [Parensend j8!'cer sends and |states do youre:|ja, ttm (2° ,2owland make acces 
| adie oe > receives ex- (ceive fairly full) tate? sible these ex 
| changes? exchange ? = changes? 
Ala Codes and re-].....cccseeecces Sec. of State &)42........cceees Sec. of State does Yes 
| ports State Libra- that 
| rian 
Ariz oe POPE ETE TE eee) CEE Cee) Ce Ce 
Ark eovel sseeecelesecceceeees es eeveesleses cocele coscccelocecs 
Cal Ves .|No Sec. of State.../45 ..+.|State and Co. offi- Yes 
cers, State Insti 
tutions, Libs. on 
application 
Col .|/Yes .|All we have ac-|Sec. of State. ../13 seeessss/ State Institutions Ves 
cess to and Libraries 
ct |No provision by Mec. OF Stake... Joccccesscccce Libraries and Hist 
| law ] Soc 
Del .|Only laws and!All accessible. .|Each officer his/47 ..»»| Hist. Soc., Law Li-| Yes 
| court reports. | own | brary, Del. Col 
| iege 
Fla hegeeonence Dictens : : eheweses ollese —_ eslaesees 
Ga No provisions No. State Librarian.|.... State officers and No 
| oflaw ! | courts 
Idaho .Only laws and)Each dep't as it| Each officer his)... Will do so soor 
reports likes own 
mh Laws and re-\No Sec. of State Officers and Libra-| Yes 
ports | ries 
Ind res UD vvvesseaeces State Librarian. 25............+. \Officers, Institu- Ves 
| tions, and Libra- 
ries 
1.T ‘ . : on suee PTTTT TTT TTT TL TT Te 
la Ves Ves Sec. of State 26 Officers and Institu- Ves 
j tions. 
Kan Ves ..|State Librarian. 27... .| Members of Legis- Yes 


.| Yes 
} lature 
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ENCHANGE 
Do you ex 
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ther states 


Yes 


Laws and « 
reports 
We reciprocate 


yurt 


Ves 

Discretion of 
Sec of State 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Laws and court 
reports 


Laws and court 
reports 
We reciprocate 


On request 


Do you ex 
change with 
states? Laws 
and court re 
ports, 7; Jour 
nals also, 

Reciprocate 
2; On request 
1; Discretion 
of Sec..4 


exchange a 
your print 


generally 


Yes 


Ves 
Yes 


Ves 


law d 


As the 
rects 


es 


Ves 
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On reques 


Exchange a 
printed mat 
ter * Ves 4 
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Officers, Insti 
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REPORT OF THE 


By Tuomas L. MONTGOMERY, 

Co-operation Committee 

fiers very radically from that of former 

‘ars in that it is but a preface to a number 
papers on ¢ perative work 

At the meeting of the executive board of the 

A. L. A. held at Harvard College on Nov, 25, 


t was decided to have whole session of this 
nference given up to the presentation and 


liscussion perative work of the past 


year From a numbey I letters received 
through Mr 


} 





idrews, who was last year the 
1airman of this committee t was thought 


that a good many co-operative measures had 


been undertaken in the west and in the central 


states, which might be made known to the 


whole profession by means of special papers in 


i session of this kind In this the committee 


was disappointed, and the few replies received 

answer to 53 letters presented the most 
meagre details The ommittee have, how- 
ever, secured anumber of papers which promise 
a most interesting session, the leaders of th 
discussions in each instance being practica 
workers in the departments of which they 
speak It only remains for the mmitte tu 
touch incidentally the « perative work that 
has ne t ts attention during the past year 
cencerning whict special papers w be 


resented 


a bibliography of works relating to California 


s being prepared through the industry and e1 
thusiasm of one f the members of the Cali 
fornia Library Club, and soootitles have already 


been re pe 


In Massachusetts the Library Art Club, of 


rted Ipon 
which Miss Sargent is the secretary, is accom 
plishing much for the smaller libraries 

In Maine, Mr Little 


the librarians are trying t 


reports that 


(eeorge r 
arrange a opera 
tive list of expensive books and serial publica- 
tions in order that these may be made available 


ibraries of the state which might thereby 


to the 


be saved the continua rrowing from the Bos 


ton Public Library and from Harvard Che 
plan looks to the prevention of the duplication 
f su sets as the Transactions of the Roy 


CO-OPERATION 


CONFERENCE 


COMMITTEE 


ormed of what the other is buying in the way 


yf works of referen I Bay City 


gan, Mrs. MacDonne reports that the libra 
rians are working for the passage of a billt 
pron te the stablishm«e nt at 1 efficic mcy t I 

lic libraries 


Mr. Utley, of Detroit, Mr. Hill, of Newark 
Miss Countryman, of 
Chase, of Concord, N. H 
perative measures have 
those sections duringthe year. Mr. Whitake 


of the University of Colorad 


Colorado Library Association has been planning 
1 union list of periodicals, but that it has not 
as yet materialized. 

A circular has been received from Miss Boar 
man, of the state library at Columbus, O., e1 
tied ‘‘The Library Extension Committ 





Ohio Library Commission,” which contains 
number of questions, the answers whict 
enable the Ohio Library Ass at to kee 
exact Statistics of a ries int tate 

Mrs. Fairchi of the New \ ork State Libra 
School, reports that the s ‘ king ir 


co-operation with two committees of the 


can Historical Association, first with the Con 





mittee nd; 
Schools class 
f 189 con 
I led a bibliogray hy on the subject The re 
port and bibliography is to be published 
Macmillan A similar piece of work has beer 
begun for the Committee on History of ¢ 
nies and Dependencies, the 1irma f the 
committee being Henry E. Bourn: f Adelbert 
College hree members of the class of rove 
Miss Haines, Miss Saxon and Miss Mudge 
will do the work. The school will also co- 
operate with the A. L. A. Publishing Section ir 
ndexing some of the sets by wl the sectior 


proposes to extend its work. 


A very interesting leaflet has reache the 
mmittee, describing some correspondence w 


regard to the Library Division of the Seaboar 


Air Line. The first president of the board, Mr 
St. John, has gathered together ro travelling 
braries, each cont ng 100 or more book 
which are ed from point to point and place 
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Science Club was Ie o contribute Travelling 
brary no. 2 for the same county. As the IIli- 
nos leg slature has ag: failed to pass a bill 
for a library commission and travelling libra- 
ries, the school will continue its active interest 
n the matter by trying to secure more collec- 


f books for exchange. It has now se- 


tions o 


ured the co-operation of the [llinois Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station for a vigorous cam- 

paigr rhe director of the station has prom- 
sed to speak of travelling libraries at every 

farmer's institute in the state, and to solicit 
oks a money from associations and indi 
dt 1is 


Mr. Henry, the state librarian of Indiana 


roposes a plan for utilizing the books now 
vasted as duplicates. It goes a step further 
han any clearing-house scheme hitherto under- 
ker that it includes annual reports and 
imphlets as well as books See L. J.» 33:37 
Mr. Henry states that the library is not wholly 
iselfis this effort, as it will claim the first 
ight to satisfy its own needs from the materials 
ent t 
At the second conference of the Societa Bib- 
graphica Italiana, held at Turin, Sept. 8, 1898 
t was decided thata special committee should be 
ppointed to investigate and report upon the 
hemical reagents that may be employed with- 
damage to manuscripts Regarding the 
eterioration of paper the association voted t 
ecommend that the government regulate by 
iw the character of the paper to be used for the 


iblic acts, for the documents to be preserved ir 


he archives, and for a given number of books 
vhich the printers are required to contribute to 
»vernment libraries 
The f 
State Librarians was accomplished at Washing- 
Nov. 


tates were represented. 


mation of a National Association of 


16, 1898, at a meeting at which ro 


Most of the time of 


nference was given up to discussions of 


estions relating to the more perfect organiza- 


of state legislative documents and the more 


mplete distribution to all states of all publi- 


tions issued by each state The organization 


sin no way opposed tothe A. L. A 
Mr. James Warrington, of Philadelphia, has 
tarted a list of works on psalmody. This he 
poses to make the foundation of a union list 
books on that subject (See Z. /., 24:178 He 
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les not 


asks that librarians report to him any tit 


m his list and any other bibliographical in 


formation or correction, and proposes to pub- 


list from time to time at his 


lish the revised 
own expense 
It 


Philadelphia a year or two since to 
put 


was the intention of the Free Library 
prepare a 
fiction it 


Zella A. Dixson was 


dictionary of historical having 


been announced that Mrs 





prey aring such a work, the matter was not 
pressed. It seems that there is a large amount 


Mrs. Dixson’s book 


and in co-operation with a large number of the 


of ground uncovered by 
principals and teachers of schools of Phila 
delphia, arrangements were made last year for 


the 


publication 


colle 


and 


dic 


ction of necessary material 


the 


ultimately for the of such a 


tionary under the auspices of the board of trus- 
tees of the Free Library of Philadelphia. With 
the assent of the board, over goo circulars i 
viting co-operation have been addressed t 
various persons likely to be interested in the 
work. At the present time over 230 readers 
have entered upon the work as invited by that 
ircular, upwards of 1100 novels have been 


assigned to the readers, and about 500 reports 


have been received, and, of course, many more 
are likely to be handed in almost daily There 
remains, however, approximatively the large 
number of 5000 volumes still to be assigned 
ind reported on. It seems that in no work 
could the value of co-operation be more keenly 


needed than in undertaking such a task as this 


dictionary of 


historical fiction. It is a matter in 
which every librarian by reading five or more 
books could facilitate a very important work. 
It is a task involving little or no expenditure of 
time if divided amongst a large number Phe 
real bulk of the work will fall upon the editor 

It is felt that the 
endorsed by the A 
effort should tx 


of least So 


and the editorial committee 
work 
an } and 
to 


readers 


should be cordially 
that an 


the 


energetic 


made obtain assistance at 


more 


In conclusion, the committee report thatthey 





itors of Golden 


have communicated with the 
Da 


by 


and the }outh's Companion, as requested 


the vote at the Chautauqua conference 
rhe replies of the editors were unfavorable to 
any change of the present size or form of either 


publication 

















REPORT O} 


rHE A. | 


Ky Wi AM ¢ LANt 


/\ Sin previous years, the Publishing Sect 
- 

presents a brief statement in regard t 
each of its publications. The accompanying 


table shows for each one the excess of expendi- 
ture over receipts, or of receipts over expendi- 
ture at the beginning of the year 1898, th 

perations of the year, and the resulting excess 
of expenditure or receipts at the end of the 
year. Separate columns also show the number 
yf copies of each publication sold in 1898 and 
the number of copies still on hand 
the year. A few additional words of explana 
tion in regard to some of the items is all that is 
required. 

. 2 { nd -As rep rted ast year 
the 750 copies which were printed have 
sold In circulars which were dis 
tributed in the autumn, asking those who al- 
ready owned the work whether they would 


prefer to receive a supplement to the origi 





book, or a new edition including the material 


f the old, and sold, of course, at an increased 
price, the reply was so distinctly in favor of the 
new edition that the Publishing Section had no 
hesitation in asking the editor, Mr. W. lI. 
Fletcher, to prepare a new edition rather thar 
a mere supplement. Mr. Fletcher already has 
the work well in hand, and the new edition may 
be expected in the spring of 1goo. It will proba 
bly be about twice the size of the old edition 

Reading for the young.—A sup{ 
j 


this book was issued in 1897, and had a fair sale 


iement t 


when first published rhe sales for 1895 have 
naturally been less, but no expenses in conne« 


tion with the book have been incurred, so that 


the net receipts have diminished the sum now 


invested in this publication to about $500 

List of subject headings. — A new edition of 
this List, with an appendix of tables for the 
arrangement of subheads under Countries and 
Bible, Shakespeare, Lan 


guages, and under the Country and Language 


states, Cities, the 


subdivisions of the forms Literature, was issue 


in June, 1898. About 350 of the 500 copies 


printed were sold before Jan. 1, and since that 


time it has been found necessary to print a second 


lot of S00 copies to supply the steady demand. 


Books for girls and men It will be notice 
that the sale of this book, 381 copies, considera 


bly exceeds the sales of the previous 16 months, 


which only amounted to 2 


1. PUBLISHING SECTION 
t ni 
, f n ] et 
t k \ 1¢ $s $ at hr et wt nt 
n lots of ro t I s a fa ‘ 
sale, so that we ha ha r " 
Sand but we should ke sec t ! t 
large quar ties Dy a st greater f 
ibraries 
Prop , I titles 
been cataloged during the year, a t thes 
is the average c years We ter 
ncl lea books sent s by publisher Ww 
ire in any degree suitable for | librar 
Of those received i few sidered t ‘ 
ical are omitted; and we als mit most « 
school text-books ! ture-! ks 
ks of devotion whi e s, t 
ral these are n sent by 4 ers Eng 
books which bear an Ame ‘ mp or 
regularly har 1 by an American sé 
include as well as American books, t we 
not try to catalog Eng | ks which are 
regularly on sale in this country 
Priv q for ri The 
f this work, wl was begun in |] r 
1898, was described at some engtl t 
year's report Uy Yer 1808, t t 
number of titles cataloged was 2645 
number of cards printed and distr ted amot 
ed to 168,845 rhe 16 subs Stot 
set, as reported t year, has now incr 
t 2 ind all the extra sets wl r 
at the beginning h é een take Ot 
ther hand, we have on if art I 
bers, 2 such as take the cards for cert 
specified publications only While the nur 
f f subscribers is beyor what we had 
pected, the number of partial subscribers 
far le On fan the pr f the ca 
was reduced from $3 to $:z per hundr t 
for the full subscribers ! from $4 t 
per hundred for tt part ibscribers 
further reduc nin the latter pr ‘ | 
Ss y have the effect I wreasing er 
the number of these subscriber but the 
ed in the distrit ! f cards to then 
h reater tl in +} P f +} t 
that the rice necessar I At 
noir f the year rsqg9 the ve brat 
which contribute the material for the work « 
sulted regard to dropping a few of the 1 
als ! mn had et found ies eftu 
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had bee ne led by error re mmende 
the in sior fa mber i ther publ 
cations, mostly those f American scientif 
ocieties and of American colleges While 
the number of serials is thus increased fror 
184 to 236, actual number f titles t 
be cataloged in the course of the year will not 
it is thought, be much enlarged Che charac- 
ter of the list as a whole has been very much 


strengthened by the changes, and the spe 
attention of partia ibscribers, and of those 
who might become s Ss invited to the add 


tional list of periodicals now included 


In response to a pressing demand from sev 


eral subscribers the experiment has been 1 le 
, 


beginning with the caed 


printing at the bottom of the card a subject 
heading as a guide in classifying the titles 


[hese 


headings ar 





’ 

those which the ary that catalogs the s 
would use for its own catalog As the work is 
done by five braries, each witha itaiog ona 
different system, it will be seen that « sistency 
in the form of these headings car t be ex 
pected They must be taken as simple sugges- 
tions to heip the Cataloger, and not as g es t 
be implicitly followed As ggestions, it is 
hoped that they may be f suff t va 
repay the trouble I printing 

As supplementary to these printed cards for 
urrent pul cations, tl P shing Section has 
recently offered to furnish cards for certain 
omplete sets extending back over a number of 
years, and for books of con site authorsh | 
Among the sets cluded in the first ar 
the proceedingsvof the American Ass ition 
for the Advancement of Science, 1875 1 1895 
(the addresses of the vice-presidents only to be 
cataloged), the Bulletin id Memoirs f the 
New York State Museum fr 1887 to 1898, 


the annual reports of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and of the U.S. Nai Museum from 
1886 to the present day, and the annual reports 
of the Bureau of Ethnology from 1879 to 1895 
The books of a comp site character for w! 


cards are offered are Depew's 


years of American commerce, 


scriptorum ” of the Authors Club, the *‘ Oxford 
Hlouse papers,’ three series, and a number of 
German Fest rifien. Forthe latter, whi are 
not likely t ef utside colleg« brar 

we cannotexpect many bscribers; but for the 
thers, and for the scientific proceedings and 
reports which are ina large number of libraries, 
we ought to have a correspondingly large 
number of subscriptions. With this view, 
the price has been made a w as possib 


CONFERENCE. 


few libraries that ow 


reports and proceedings have felt that they 
could catalog them in the ordinary way It 
will be interesting to see if this cheaper and 
iform method of cataloging meets with favor 
for such cases. It should be added that sut 
ect headings w be printed at the bottom of 
th ard, as is done on the cards for printe 
ook and, the work being n ider th 
irect supervision of the Publishing Section, a 
greater degree of consistency may b expected 
than is possible on the cards for periodicals 
New ways in which printed catalog cards 
an be made useful are constantly be g sug 
gested. [he Warner Library Club some 
nonths ago asked whether the Publishing S« 
tion would prepare and print cards for t 
separate authors included in its ‘‘ Library of 
the world’s best literature that referer 
to the articles contained in this extens work 


might be placed directly in the catalogs of the 





libraries owning it [he Publishing Section 
agreed to prepare and print cards if the War 
ner Club would yt edition tright, and 
Superint i the sale and distr tion of then 
One iunare ets of tI ards have ist beer 
printed and delivered ¢t he pul hers of the 
Warner Library, and we are informed that st 
f them have already been subs 1 for 

The Massa setts Library ¢ has S 
been discussing whether it wou t be use 
to issue printed catalog cards for the reports 
ncluded in the Massa setts state ccuments 
and for the special art es containe in many 
f ther With the « peration of the sta 
librarian, whoa eed to pay for the « pense of 
printing and free distribut to all the libraries 
n the state whi received the iments, the 
ibrary clu ndertook to provide for the cata- 
loging; and the cards will probably be printed 
for the club by the Publishing Section 
dea ist clude ca s tt ler author ar 
subject headings for ach of the regular cur- 
rent reports, with notes, giving the date wher 
the report was first included in the state docu- 
ments and other similar item f interest 
Cards will also be printed for the 1 ographs 
vhich appear in considerable number in some 

the reports, such as those of the Board of 


r 
It is intended that from year to vear \ ur 
s ! ‘ 1 distributed tor the new 
monograpus t t appear tt the regular 
' rer t n | } eded 
a ul reports new cards will be needed 
Ihe necessary subject headings will be printed 
at the top of the card 














é | 

It has recently been suggested that a ndex 
of agricultural literature, either or rds or 

book form, Was a desideratum, and it is proba 
ble that the support of a sufficient number 

theological raric nd students of the wy 

yuld be secured t warra 4 card in f 

lf ] j t the same 


theological periodicals, carried out in 


way as the « is now prepar for t s 
other current periodical publications. If we 
! this w 1 gro 





. ‘ , 
should undertake to catalog 
] / 


of theological periodicals, we might increase 


the value of the cards by including among them 
the theological articles which appear from time 
to time in the more general period s already 
indexed 
rhe possible extensior f print ila 

cards applied to the indexing of rrent era 
ture raises interesting quest ns in regat t 
the relative convenience of material printed 11 
this forn id material printed annually ir ok 
form, as in the ‘‘Annual literary index It is 


number of car 

issued should greatly increase, the labor of as- 

signing subject headings tothem and incorpe 
] 4 +} 1h} 


rating them in the catalog of the library would 


ensome, so that it 


1 time become very burd 
would probably become necessary to a] ply some 
uniform schem«e f subject headings such as 


imal classification, in 


pansive classification, or in the scheme 


yal Society Even with 


subject headings already provided the card sys- 


. 
tem, if very greatly extended, would almost 
surely break down Underthe Royal Society's 


of indexing scientific literature, for exar 





a year would have to be dealt 


few, if any, libraries which 


ould undertake to arrange and preserve fron 
year to year so bulky a collection of cards as 
this Further consideration of the subject 


had in this place, but the discus- 
Royal Society's plans 


some useful modification of our presen 


need not be 


sion of the may lead to 


meth- 


ods. 

Annotated cards in English histor The pro- 
posal made last year fortaking up and cont ng 
Mr. W. Dawson Johnston's plan of issuing cat 
alog cards for current books on English histor 
with annotations, has been carried it, Mr 


Johnston selecting the titles and supplying an 


notations. The 26 titles of books publishe: 
1597 have been issued, and about titles fe 
the books of 1895 will be published in four 
quarterly instalments, of which two are already 


out. The note attempts to express concisely 


the contents and character of the book, its 


scope and value, and its relation to other au 





thorities the i subject Reference is 
s ace rtant reviews of the OOK 
¢ appeare to the time when the 

ird s t The i s are ordinarily is 
< t less x hs afte he p bl 
it ft S, ar t ed thatt 
sha form af naner i 4 re if s 
is W t \ Se na rd catalog Few 
subscript is ( een received s far, but 
eT ugh oO ¢ I the ¢ r < f at 
The value tr s ita larg ni 

er subdscr t s ght t re i 

) Sit iS realize now t i t 
Of the irds riko rain8 v I cs } ve 
€ I ted that tl lbrarie that Ww 
t e sur ta » I I ela 

sending in their subscript 

; / { is ex 

pect that tl Supplement w i 1 vy for 
distr tion early in the year, but the mimittes 
reports thai it has beer navoidably delayed it 
t work pecause t s ndertaken t se re 
the judgment of experts in making up the 
lists It is evident that the authority a alue 
of the Supplement as a guide in the selection of 
books is in this way mucl reased t it 
nfortunate that its e should be so long de 
layed. It is another: ustration of the fact 
that the association ought itse to have the 
means to employ and suitably remunerate per 
sons con take charge and carry 
work of nst of having to depend 
upon those who are already heavily burdened 
with duties which demand all their strength 
Ad e and directior il! thatst ild be asked 
f a committee such as this, composed of active 


rndowed with skill 


iOrar 





s Yet son 


idgment must give much time to prepar 


ing the material to be submitted to the experts 


T 


whose advice is asked, and to putting the whole 


in form for the press This work the associa- 


tion ought to | ide for; but so far is it from 


being able to do t} that when the question of 
lement was presented to the 
Section a year ago, the Section did 


stified at that time in undertaking 


ind the association has to thank 


the New York State Library for accepting the 


Supplement to be issued as one of its own pul 
licat s t illow gust have extra copies 
printed for our use 

Portrait x , r works prepara 
fion Work on the Portrait index has gone or 


quietly and continuou throughout the year 


peration of a number of helpers 


Material! 


been re 


in different parts of the country 


amounting to about ooo cards has 
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ceived, and it is now time that some one should 


be regularly employed on the work of consoli 


dation and revision The assistant secretary 
of the Section has too many other demands 
upon her time to put any steady work on the 


Portrait index. 

Acting on the suggestion made by Mrs. Fair- 
child, the executive board appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the issue of a series of short 
library tracts dealing with elementary topics, 
and of a character to arouse interest among 
and to 
the 


organization and usefulness of public libraries 


people unfamiliar with library affairs, 


give preliminary information in regard t 


Ihe committee will report direct to the associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that the printing of the 
tracts may be begun immediately by the Pub- 
lishing Section. 

Several other publications have been 


sug- 
gested to the Section, among them a list of ref- 
erence books for the guidance of library students 
and catalogers, and an index to the more im- 
portant articles in the various library journals, 
English and American, and to other articles on 
library administration which have appeared in 


other bibliographical periodicals 


Jp to the present time 
exceptthe ‘A. L.A 


all our publications, 
index,” have been handled 
for us by the Library Bureau. and the associa- 
tion is under lasting obligations to the Bureau 
for the pains and interest taken on our behalf. 
The Library Bureau, however, is not primarily 
a publishing house; and while it is in direct 
communication with the libraries of the country 
perhaps more completely than any other one 
agency, it naturally does not reach the book 
trade, and it is thought that many of our pub- 
lications might have had a larger sale if we 
could have come into more direct relations with 
the 


being made with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 


bookseller Arrangements are therefore 


Co. to handle our publications in the future, 
except such as are of purely technical interest 
and would be bought only by libraries and library 
workers, like the ‘‘ List of subject headings’ 
and the several series of printed catalog cards. 
Itis expected, however, that the Library Bureau 
will continue to keep on sale all the publications 
of the Library Association as in the past 

In accordance with votes passed by the ex- 
the 
having held the interest received on ac- 


ecutive board, the trustees of Endowment 
Fund 
count of the fund until it was sufficient to cover 
the $1000 (the sum of the three loans which it 
had formerly made to the Publishing Section), 


plus $110.83, the amount of the interest on the 


CONFERENCE 


notes which they 
Publishing Se 
In other words, they appropriated $t110.8 
the Publishing 


same loans, cancelled the 


and returned them to the 


held 
tion 
of their income tothe uses of 
Section, which enabled the Publishing Section 
received from the 


the 
from their 


to repay the loans formerly 
Fund. In 


further 


Endowment February, 1899, 


trustees made a payment 


ncome of $70.90 to the Publishing Section for its 
uses, 
rhis brief survey of the activities of the Put 


lishing Section, and of the new duties which it 


may be called upon to take up, make it evident 


that some new arrangement for the future is 
desirable. [he work has clearly outgrowr 
the conditions under which it is at present 
carried on. In January, 1899, in making a 


statement to the trustees of the Endowment 


Fund in regard to the details of our work, | 
said 

‘This rapid review of the work of the Sec- 
tion may serve to show how much it has de 
veloped, especially during the last three years. 
It has worked under conditions which in some 
respects have greatly favored it, but are likely t 


hamper its further development. It has en 
joyed the hospitality of the Boston Athenzun 
for over two years, and so has been spared al 
expense for rent, light, and heat, but the space 
there available is strictly limited, and as the 
material which it handles accumulates, it must 
seek better accommodation elsewhere, but not 
without increased expenditure. An assistant 


secretary has been employed for two years, 


but from the beginning the labor of superin- 
tendence on the part of the secretary-treasuret 
has been gratuitous, and his labor now exceeds 
what a man with other engrossing cares car 
give. Greater progress might have been made, 
and the work of the Section been more efficient- 
ly conducted, if the whole time, or a large por 
the time of a skilful 


its 


tion of manager could 


have been devoted to affairs; but such a 


measure has been absolutely beyond the power 
With the work 
which the Publishing Section now has before it, 


of the association to carry out 


however, it is essential that some such arrange- 


ment should be made, and it is not likely that 


the profits to be derived from the Section’s 
undertakings will allow of adequate expendi- 
ture for superintendence and for rent, because, 
as has been said already, the 
take uf 
which do not appeal to the publisher who con 


That some of its 


very object of 


the Section’s existence is t projects 


ducts his business for profit 


publications have paid expenses is due to the 
































act that expenses ha een kept wn by t $715 f receipts ¢ expenses ut the reas 
nditions under we have worked ar f this is that no new book publications ‘ 
hat a profit has not been asked for been take pinw I ney as been sunk 
It st ld also be pointed t that there is 1 that the rinte rds ive shown s t 
much work f r tine nature tr vy done v rofit .) ne the oy gy yea nsiderable 
the secretary and treasurer of the ass¢ tior ns t to be ir ‘ ite re} , have t 
which takes more of the time and strength of be put into the new edit f the A. L. A. ir 
those officers than is right, that would naturally ex, into the Portrait lex, and, perhaps, int 
e turned over to the Publishing Section, had it ther undertakings ! since the treasury of 
a sufficient staff. The Publishing Section office the Put ae nes ndependent of the 
vould thus become the central office for « the treasut f the associat we annot ente 
activities of the Library Association, would re pon these new undertakings wit having 
ieve its officers of unnecessary drudgery, and some definite assurance behir s of the f 
would insure these various interests being essary ipital If $1000 or S150 t 
systematically looked after guarantee t t} Sect t nake good t 
To provide for the increased expenditure possibie leficit, the work the Section | 
which is involved, either the Endowment Fun nned at present e pushed on vig 
nust be sl\ nad eff ently | ring the ming t r 
me r nd a t ssible that or a SI art of 
| I 
we shou the sum guarant WW " ‘ ‘ 
f n ne d f Ss he t « eans or 
work of come other way the prope evclopment of the 
for rent d additional assistance st be met Section’s work s} ia , , “ = 
Che statement for last year shows a balance of rgently hope 
LIT EMEN " A N NUA peak 
Balan ur Jalances, D 
er s 
( Copres R bei 1g excess of r) 8, being exces 
e ‘ 
‘ on har expend ré re ' expenditures or re 
‘ Ld S . ’ ? , ’ ’ ; 
a) eipt date ei] ate 
Spe Receive E.xpe } pe Receive 
i. L. &. 0 Rea $. . 
edition. Prelim. expense $ ‘ 
Reading for the young $ 4 . 
List of subject heading 4 ‘ $ 4 ‘ $ 
Books f girls and women 
Paper a nk 
Fine arts bibliography ‘ ‘ 
Books for boys and girls.. 
Portrat dex. Prelim.cxpense , : 
Printe ur for OK 
Pyinted cards for pe 
Annotated Englis t'y car 
tT , f Fret } ‘ 4 


| Cipe ba De 
lr ir 1) (rr 1) ( 
General expense and me ac nt $ ¢ $ ‘ g ‘ $ 
Endowment fund “ 
Old members ounts 
Due to George lies 49.4 ‘ 
Balance of cash $ 9. 
D t t sav ngs hank 
Due from Library Bureau + 
Due on t s and subs ptior 
Totals $368.55 $1, $14 $ 
fseneral Da € fe 4 
‘¢ $ 
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REPORT OF COMMITEE 


By R. R. BowKeErR 


‘TH Committee on Public Documents has this 
year nothing to report in the way of actual 


progress in legislation. Congress has had before 


it the bill prepared by Mr. Crandall extending 


the original law, and several minor bills, but it 


has not attempted, in the short session of an 
expiring Congress, to give attention to any. 


it has 
of 
t 


he Joint Committee on Printing, that his com 


The committee is gratified to state that 


from Senator Lodge, chairman 


ssurances 


mittee will be prepared to give careful attention 


to thi 


the 





s subject in 





long session opening the 
be 
unsel and co-operation of the American 
Associati 


present year, and that he will glad to have 


the « 
Library yn in making from the several 
bills a draft for proposed legislation. The legis- 


lation already on the statute books has done 
much toward bringing the publication of gov- 
ernment documents into a comprehensive sys- 
tem, such as was outlined 


the San 


inthe report made t 


Francisco conference of the A. L. A 


which appears in Liérary Journal, 16:C1t 

The committee is gratified t e able to state 
that the various improvements in the cataloging 
and distribution of public documents in the offic 


of the lent of Doc has been 


continued 


uments 

developed rnder Mr. 
regretting changes in 

i 


Superinten 
and Ferrell's 
While 
offices where continuity seemed 


ble, the « 


ciation, has been glad to accept 


superintendency 
peculiarly desira- 
ymmittee, in representing the asso- 
the evidence of 
good management which Mr. Ferrell hasshown 
Mr 


been 


Particular 


office 


Crandall’s 
taken 


registry and indexing of names, to prevent that 


as successor 


care 


has within the by careful 


waste of public documents which comes from 


throwing pell-mell at the head of the ordinary 


citizen as many copies of one public document 
as there may be people to suggest his name as 
the recipient his was a costly abuse which 
has been very nearly corrected. 


Of the three kinds of catalogs provided for by 


the law of Jan. 12, 1895, the ‘‘ Monthly cata- 
gue" has been continued through February, 
i899, anda cloth-bound edition, with index tags 


for the several months, has beenissued for 1808 


the latest ‘*‘ Docum ‘for 


“net 


consolidated) index 


Chairman, 


ATLANTA CONFERENCE. 


ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Editor library Journal. 


Congressional sessions is that for the ssth Con 


gress, published in February, 1898, that for the 


seco! 


nd session being now inthe printer’s hands; 


and the latest ‘‘ Document catalog (comprehen- 


ndex)"’ is that covering the first year 


sive 


s4th Congress, July 1, 1895 to June 30, 1896, be 
under Mr. C 


gun randall’s and completed under 
Mr. Ferrell's administration. 
Superintendent Ferrell proposes a change in 


method by which the document catalog (com- 
prehensive index), which under the law should 
be published annually, should be after the 


completion of that for the s4th Congress pub- 


i 
lished biennially. Under the present plar 
many measures originating in one session ol 
Congress are not disposed of until another ses 


sion, so that much work is duplic: 


inconvenience caused by having two separate 
references instead of one to the e matte t 
the same Congress. It is proposed to conti: 
the sessional indexes as heretofor ind thes 
give practically and more promptly the sessior 
al information duplicated in the rehensiv« 
catalog under the present meth Unde; t 
new plan all the publications connectec 

any one Congress during its two years of exist- 
ence would be included in one volume and 


with these the non-Congressional documents 
The 


commendation 


fiscal 


for two ‘years proposed change 
seems entirely worthy of 
The following resolutions are submitted 
Resolved, That the A. L. A 
commends the proposal of the Superintendent 


of 


approves an 





Documents, that the ‘‘ Comprehensive in 
dex” of public documents should be pub 
lished biennially, covering an entire Congress, 
instead of annually, covering only one or two 
sessions, and urges that the ‘‘ Document (con- 
solidated) index’ provided for each session be 
printed and distributed by the Government 


Printing Office as soon after the close of each 
session as is practicable 
Resolved, That the A. L. A.e 
to Senator Lodge, Chairman of 
mittee on Printing, to Public Printer Palmer, 
and to Superintendent Ferrell, for their courte- 
ous invitations for the co-operation of the asso- 
ciation in the further improvement of 
publication of public documents, and that the 
Committee on Public Documents be instructed 


to extend such co-operation 


xtends its thanks 


the Joint C 


the 





























é re I f 
the requirement of the ass at 
pressed in the resolution Sse it Cha 
a nearly complete statemen f the cor 
the state libraries ar f the hange 

ments among then 
ATISTI ; 4 AR 
Ihe infor t give ¢ 
ipbie was O 1 ed i res mse t« er 
ev id territory except Al 
Flor Car 1, and West 
tale 1 
Ir braries W c t 
fror s volume 
York W t ers 218 
Sive 50K imes 1 her tr 
brarie sippla South Dak 
seem to have no record licating the 
f volumes they possess, and Georg 
ncluded in her estimate the state 
he possesses Either law ks or st 
ments predaon te¢ { States 
York and Pennsy a Indian 
North ¢ lit Rhode Island, Utah 
Sin, the law rary is ase iral nstit 
Montana and Oh t is a separate deps 
hile Georgia ar Idat i xe 
n to store way al ks other tt 
Texas and | nois, on tne t r far 
t LW k their state brarle 
raries claim t ive | ticaliy 
nts of their own stat crew Me 
! s seem t i c complet 
s, the tter s having ¢ i 
irliailly t repiace tne i nts st 
V re lL he tates are 1 
their desire for freer terstate « 
Pennsylvania has perfected her systen 
sires to exchange with all intri¢ 
Canada and New Zealand already o1 
Virgini S require by Statutet € har 
ther siates nd Alaban nd Massa 
ths menttheirexch es by pur 
The stat ra an Texas d res 
langes are made e secre 
yumes SO acg re retained ythe se 
sent to the rer ( rt; Minne 
arst nfine her attent to tl " 
ents of other states ; while Kansas, ur 
present administration S ¢ ging 
protest, although that stat i 
in the past 
On the whole, the table is de 
aging, especially as regards the e 
ge 
f ger-sett 
n desire for 
I 
f state 
atalog t 
Penns , 
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OHI0 ications of the state of Ohio, 1803 Burlington, Free Press Assoc., 1897. 4°. vi 
896, with index to the executive documents 349 f 
mp. b > p - ; rall Sas 
- ny: R. P. Hayes. Norwalk, O., 1897, wisconsin, | List of publications of the State of 
. Wisconsin, 1853 —97; comp. by S.I. Bradley 
Ruope IsStanp. Check list of R. I. laws Part of Bibliography of Wis preparation for publ 
by |]. H. Bongartz. Providence, 1893. §& cation 
$1 In addition state library catalogs and the 
TEXA Raines, C. W Conventions and con- ‘¢ports of the state librarians of the several 
stitut s relating to Texas, and the collation States furnish information of varying value. 
f the laws of the republic and state, all ir There is at present in —oe SS pee 
gical order. (Jn Ais Bibliography of at the office of Pu lisher Hi kly, New 
LPT . . 227 — 227 Austin York, a list of the publications of each state 
Gan Rook ( 180 ge and territory of the Union, from the beginning 
to date, being a consolidation and extension of 
VER) Bibliography of Vermont; prep. by the various lists giver the appendixes to the 
M. D. Gilman, with additions by others American catalogue 
' HOW at 
ria 2 tle ad a é ImeOU wm ther 
fa state 
Ala M. Riggs " Ves Yes Yes Al Ves 
Ar C. H. Akers “ Yes Ves Ye \ Yes 
Ark A.C. Hull, ex 60, 00« Ves Yes Yes Most Yes 
Cal I Coombs wx Yes Ve Ve Al Yes 
( Miss H. E. Stevens 10x Chiefly Many Ves 
ct C: J. Hoadly 1S, Yes Ves Many Yes 
De r: W. Jeffer } 40,00« Ves Yes yes Most Yes 
Fla Sex t State, ex 12,00¢ Ves Box Ne Some Some 
Ga J. E. Brown ner Yes Ves Yes Yes 
Ida Mary S. Wood ww N Ves N Most Ves 
I} J. A. Rose .. Yes No Ves Most Yes 
Ind W. E. Henry x Yes Separate dept Ve Most Yes 
la J}. Brigham - Ves Yes Yes Al Ves 
Ka Mrs. A. L. Diggs WOM Ves Al Yes 
Ky Miss P. H. Hardin Ves Yes Ves A) Yes 
La A. F. Phillips 40,006 Ves Yes Ve All Yes 
Me L. D. Carver 47.0 Ves Yes Ve Al Ves 
Md Mrs. A. B. Jeffers Yes Yes Mos Ves 
Mass C. B. Tillinghast Ves Ves Ve Most Ves 
Mi Mrs. M. C. Spencer o Yes Ves Yes All Yes 
Minn C. A. Gilman, S¢ 2 ux Yes Yes Most Yes 
Miss Miss H. D. Bell t rooms Ves Ves All Ves 
M Mrs. ]. Edwards Ves Chiefly Most Ves 
Mont Laura FE. Howey Ves Separate dept P Most Ves 
Net D.A ampbell Ve Yes Ve All Yes 
Nev E.H 1 44 Yes Chiefly Most Ves 
N.H 4. H. Chase Ves es Ve All Ves 
Nw. J H: C. Buchanar " Inc nis 6,20 4 All Ves 
N.M 1. Segurd ox Ye Chiefly Few Yes 
N.Y M. Dewey ) Ve Ves ( efi A Ves 
N. ( R. A. Cobt x . Separate b Most Ves 
N. Dak. F. Falle . Ve Ves All yes 
thi C. B. Galbreat 1 Ves Ves ef Al Yes 
Okla G: H. Dods x Yes Yes Yes All Ves 
Or 1. B. Putnam Ox Ves Chiefly Most Ves 
Pa °F: Reed . Ves Chiet \ Ves 
R. I ‘J. Ht. Bongartz, S/ z . Ne Yes N V'y few N 
( Miss N. Montgomery : Yes Yes ve Most Yes 
Dak. P. Lawrence, acs’? se f Ves Ves Ve All Ves 
enn Miss Jennie Lauderdale Yes Yes Ves All Ves 
Tex FE. Digges ),008 Ves Ni Ve Many Ne 
Utal L. P. Palmer 1x No Ves N None N 
Vt H. A. Huse ann Yes Ves Yes All Yes 
Va W. W. Scott . Ves Ves Ves Most Yes 
Wash H. Bashford ww Ves Ves Ves All Yes 
W. Va.. P. S. Shirkey » Few Chiefly N Most Yes 
Wis I: S: Bradley wx Yes Separate lit Ves All Ves 
Wy J: Slaughter Ves Chiefly All Yes 
To the questio Does State I sire to exchange wit! ler states every state b Kansas gave ar 
ifirmative answer 
* Succeeded M. R. Hamilton an., 1899 * Succeeded Dr. W: H. Egle, Jan., 18x 
*In Rhode Island t Secretary of State 1s he state librarian and the state library is incidental ; it ntains 
t wey % most State cuments The state has an important law library with separate organizatior 
Succeeded Miss Pauline Jones, Jan. 180 
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THE PROCEEDINGS 


ATLANTA AND LITHIA SPRINGS, Ga., TUESDAY — FRIDAY, Ma\ 














»-1 isg 
FIRS] SESSION Pp ot this wt 
KIMBALL Howse, TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 9 " , 
HE meeting was called to order at 10.15 by 
President LAN&E, who referred to the fact that ECRETARY'S REPORT 
the meeting was called to order with the gavel Because f the 18o e¢ g taking pla 
presented to the A. L. A. by its Jamestown early in May, t nterval s P meeting 
hosts of last year. ‘‘ It bears," he said n 1808 at Lake Chautauqua |} , ne 
two gold plates on each side space for the arely 10 months It has als é ! 
names of 10 pre of the associat be estriction in expenditures fa iS pos 
ginning with Mr. Putnam gut it will be more because the finan Sta f the associa 
than 10 years before the n y of the hos; t when its a nistr ‘ er to tl 
tality that we received last at Lake Cha hands of the present officer Disburse t 
tauqua will be forgotten by us.” rdinary and extraor ry jing the ine 
Mr. LANeE then delivered tably large st of e papers and procee r 
f thnk re t fr ' t nt the ir ' 
HE RESIDEN Al RES i I )>, were ou i proport the in 
+} ‘ +} ’ t +} ¢ i 
Cee ¢ that year, notwithstanding th widerabie a 
See p. I.) 
lition of new members 
F: M. CRUNDEN. — I would like to makea m« 
If th conservative restra t exer ed nee 
tion and some remarks upon it, pertaining t 
then proves effectiv ringing the affa 
ne item of the president’s address. He re 
tr ass ition over t the 1 id nists 
ferred to one of the most important events . 
. a . th a fair working lance alter the | 
the library world of last year the appoint : : , 
- tion i the i’rocee igs { 1599, it w t i 
ment of the Librarian of Congress from the . 
att a 1 gratifica ntoa < erne 
ranks of the American Library Associatior . ’ 
e : e ; If n essful inthat respect, then it w be 
Now our president himself had a good deal t ‘ : : 
: : , necessary to reduce ther and more desirable 
do with bringing this appointment about I ; 
: - : exper tures t sser hwure during xt 
lon’'t know just what, but he certainly had 
fficial year ; for as ke individuals 
something to do with it; I am sure it was é 
] | } hil 1 hin} should follow the principle of pay as youg 
largely due to the ability and tact with whict : Naas 
ars ees An ‘A. L. A. handbook” for 1899, it re 
he managed the affair ; and I think it would be . ' 
mplete ember list, wast h called for and 
proper for this association to put itself on record , p 
¢ seemed an essential expense Prepared ar 
aS appreciating that work. I therefore move . 
, issued early in the year, it comprised 560 page 
that the thanks of the association be tendered . Z 
a 3 5°, inches), costing $119 for the printing 
to President Lane for the ability, energy, and . 
: “ . ot an editior rT 45a pies somewhat over 
tact with which herepresentedthe American Li- , , : 
. Nalf the edition has now beet! sed P ng a 
brary Association in regard to the appointment 
. lance of about 20¢ copies tor subseqg t 
of the National Librarian 
th “ : listribution. With the issue of as ll supple 
Secretary CARR temporarily took the chair 
ment contalr g notice sts f flicer : 
*As indicated on the program, the first se f the mittees, new members a changed idre es 
association was an informal recept held 1 the King er ' it nu er w pr bal fice for tl 
ball House parlors, Monday evening; the meetings of _ ear 
the various sections were also included as regulars 
, ( erning one exceptional event of th ast 
sions. The sessions as here given cover yt wenera i 
business sessions of the associations year more than passing 1 ce is! C | 
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offer from the executive ommittee of the 


Second International Library Conference (Lon. 
don, 1897), of 25 bound copies of the Transac- 
tions of that conference without charge, was 
and accepted by the 
(No more 


were printed, and all but 100 were distributed 


received in October, 1898 


executive board. than 


50 copi 


onference 


to members of the « who paid a fee of 
one guinea each.) Deeming that the 25 copies 
would be of most service if placed with libra- 


ries in various local executive board 


listribution ¢t braries having 


directed their 


membership in the A. L. A. that had not other- 


wise been supplied. Transmission to 25 such 
libraries was effected through the Smithsonian 
Febru 


ary, 1899, and it is presumed that all the libra- 


Bureau of International Exchanges in 


ries designated did receive the book, although 


only nine acknowledged it to the secretary, as 


Some have given credit to this as 


Smith- 


requested. 


sociation, aS Was propel others to the 


rTREASURER’S 


Balance on hand July 1, 1898 (Chautauqua 


1 


Fees from annual 
From 13 members for 189 
From 211 members for 1898 
From 425 members for 1899 


members 





649 members at $2 


Fees from fell 
From 1 fellow for 1898 


‘ 


From 9 fellows for 1899 


to fellows at $5........ - 


Fees from library members 
From 3 libraries for 1898 
From 28 libraries for 1899 


31 libraries at $5.... 


Life memberships 
I heodore W. Koch 
George W. Williams 
Gardner M. Jones 
Fred P. Jordan 
4 life memberships at $25 


Life fellowships 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


Sale of conference proceedings....... 


rrustees of the Endowment Fund 


Contribution in aid of the publication of the proce 
UL Ser 2 44 


Interest on deposit, New England 


CONFERENCE 


onterence, p 





sonian r to the International Conference 
while the majority seem to have ignored the 
matter entirely 

Other gifts to the A. L. A., coming to the 
hands of the secretary, have been as follows 
From the library of the National Institute, San 
tiago, Chili, one volume ‘* Ultimos dias coloni- 
ales en el] Alto-Peru and from the New York 


Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foun- 


lations) current issues of its monthly bulletin. 


A quantity of b number Proceedings of 
the A. L. A. (3 of Cincinr 1852; 387 of 
Buffalo, 1883 ; 32 of Lake rge, 1885) were 
received from the preceding secretary a1 
turned over to the Section. Long 


Publishing 
f 


,and not to be 





since supposed to be out o 


»btained from any source, their discovery came 


nthe nature of an agreeable surprise, and will 


enable some persons to complete their sets of 


the publications of the associat 


GARDNER M, JONES read the 


REPORT. 


eee 7 $766 16 


# 
to 
, 


1503 oO 


lings 150 oO 
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ng to it, contributing freely time, money, and abored to procure for it a permanent site and a 
literature in its behalf. Among her gifts t handsome fire-proof building. Those ends seem 
the library was a fund in memory of her f r to bein very reasonable reach, and of Dr. Pej 
for the purchase of photographs and ects of erin his great library work w have to be 
artistic or histori terest, and her w she uid, as has bee said of many in times past 
wave $so00, the income to be s f the pur le planted watered i thers have 
ise of new | ks come tothe gathering No one wl worked 
arlboroug nter prise ay with him ever worked without being infused 

magnetic enthusias I 





work, to be full of it till its 

pli 1, and ever to be reach 
rand greater deve ment of 
nd Hle was a nuine ¢ 





thusiast, with marvellous administrative power 


tion with it he rendefeéd unceasing and faithful Any lieutenant who once obtained his confidence 


service. No effort was to: ficult and no labors Was Sure of the staunchest friend, the bravest 
too exacting for him; he was literally unsparing S¥pporter, and an unfailing counsellor in time: 
if his energies if thereby the interests of his Of doubt and trouble His re il by death 
librarv could be advar {and its patrons bene was a very great loss to Philadelphia and t 
fited. He was an active member of the Califor many important movements 

nia Library Associat having acted as its / , , r 
secretary during the initial years of its history, 4 per ‘ : . . 
and he filled the positior f vice-president at oe , , 


the time of his death. 3. Jeremiah C. Kittredge (A. I A. no. 743, 
urna pt : 889), chairman of the Board of Trustees o 


3. Dr. William Pepper (A. L. A. no. 1317, ‘the Tewksbury (Mass.) Public Libraz sort 








I 

1895), president of the Board f I stec f n Boston, De 13, 1847 lied Brookline 
the Free Library of Philade Born August Mass., Dec. 19, 1808 He attended the Bostor 
21, 1843; died July 28, 1898 Dr. Pepper wa Latin Sche Philliy \ lemy, Andover, and 
n of the mer f w m it Id be said in the Ct Hall School Bostor His 
the llest and truest sense that he was an_ health he was ged to give uf 
all-round man He was an eminent physi- his studies, and later was placed in charge 
in; he brought out the University of Penn- of the family estate He devoted himself t 
sylvania from the position of a grand school literary work and the care of his property 


to that of a great university; he held the chair and for some time was engaged in the real 


yf theory and practice of medicine from 1860-64; estate business. From 1870 to 1880 he lived at 
he was lecturer morbid anatomy and, later, the old homestead in Tewksbury. He then 


on clinical medicine. For 16 years he was provost took up his residence it Boston, and in 1889 
f theuniversity,and sawthe numberof students built his home in Br ne, wher he lived 
i rease more than threefold dur ng his admin intil his death He travelled extensively in 
stration. He caused the period of studentship Europe and in this nt H blished a 
for the medical profession throughout the work on the Tewksbury Library, a “ library 
United States to be increased from one or tw guide,” was the author of ‘“* Historic footprints 
years to four years. He created the whole on British soil,” and wrote a large number of 
machinery of the great Commercial Museums, dramas and ymedies. By his will he be 
whose exhibition is to be he n Philadelphia queathed the sum of $5000 to the trustees of 
n the fall of 1899. H nduced | nele, the Tewksbur Public Library, which was 
George S. Pepper, to donate aconsiderable sum founded by himself and his brother, George A 
for the establishment and maintenance of a free Kittredge, the income to be expended for the 
library in Philadelphia. Outofthathas grown purchase of books. In case the town decides 
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in the establishment of a publi brary, and 
asks ‘‘ What is there I can get on public li- 
raries, and also on public libraries as a factor 
n ucatior Kindly tell me what there 
rinted this subject and where I can pr ire 
A third letter, this from Indian Ter- 
ritory, says **‘ We are wanting to start a fre 
reading-room and library in our tt towr 
(3000 inhabitants), and hard kt where 
go for information,” and proceeds to ask such 
estions a Ca \ te ewha t vy or 
publishing r book-st \ t ave 
a box of t ks monthly o1 irterly, we vying 
for the use of the What is the | e and 
who is the publisher of the 24 ] arlled 
‘University of LiteratuPe’ What is the price 
f Sonnenschein's ‘ Best | ks while fron 
Texas come var s letters ne as follows 
‘We think of agitating in this city of 10,00 
people the matter of a public library. With view 
to getting started right, it has occurred to me 
that your association might have some litera- 
ture that would be available and valuable t 
s. Can you make a suggestion We are at 
he very beginning of the s et and for a 
while, at least, we should have no support from 
public funds 
| 
It is not possible for the busy librarian to 
answer these correspondents in ch a way as 
to meet their needs There should, then, be at 
hand for free distribution some material that 
\ 1 carry the first pr ples of rary o1 
ganization to those by whom it is most r ed, 
and who are not re ed by the rary per - 
ils or the present technical manuals What 
s needed are elementary statements, simple 
generalities, ar practi al suggestions Whether 
such a series of publications should be sup 
plen ted later by manuals intended for ore 
advanced workers a subject on which the 
opinion of the conference lesired t the 
plan now itlined is ned t \ t seems 
the first and st essential need. 
The committee suggests as nning for 
such a series seven subjects, to be treated in 
dual tracts. Other subjects that naturally 
ne to mind ir h ec ectio ire reserved 
for further considerat ind later treat nt, 
sh 1 the tract now ¢ template ve 
iseful Of the sut ts named it is possible 
that two might be based pe paper presented 
at the present nference, to be later revised 
lapted for tract publication 
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Che subjects suggested are 
1. Why should we have a publi bra 
This should answer the rst estion aske 
when the project of brar orgar 
t ached in town or v ge be 
simp ind « mn 1g State I th i 
vantages of a library a city, its place 
t social and industrial lif nd i 
st ild t I rat ai rather t lidact 
Statistical. 
, How t tart a f{ ra I} 
Ss { d t “4 J u} a | I It 
s! 1 be a simy ra l st nt of t 
first steps necessary in esta hing aj 
rary he need of awaker ‘ r I 
I rtance of town support thods tr 
ferring to public control alr y existing as 
ition libraries, and suggest s for orgar 
tion. It might include als t atior 
existing library laws, nting ut desir 
features in such legislat 
3}. Travelling libraries This should be 
tended for use in comr ties where the ivel 
ng library is the St practica I { library 
work It should be based uf the fine work 
already done in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
should give informa nas t ssions and 
state aid, and st ld « I e the travelling 
library as the nucleus of free t rary 
4. Suggestions for governing rds ra 
ries ved from recent r practice rhis 
sh d cover the administration < he ary 
through its board, g ng h tl ppoint 
ment of an effective body of rectors, the 
nber and di s, tl ecessity of keeping 
libr s out of politics, the advantages of « 
etitive examinations or s« ser es 
guard in appointments, the select f a libra 
rian, his proper duties a wers, etc. 
s. Library rooms and bi gs. Thiss 
not be a general art on library architecture 
ut rather should ne: 1, the best location fo1 
such a room or library; 2, what sort of a r¢ 
pur Se how it can be 
furr ed 1 w mucl 
r fc 0, Or 1000 vol- 
mes as the library er s; 4, how small 
simple a bui g will serve fora rary, and 
how much it w st It g nclude soa 
lescriptive sun ary of a few selected n ert 
brary buildings, their st, style, and merits 
6. Selection and purchas¢ f books his 
hould be statement of tl best me- 











library is especially w fitted to do the wor 

asily and successfully. It is in close touch 
with the director of the ul t t has 

had the experience of similar work in 1893, and 


use the Columbian ex! 





the one at Paris; and it can command the trained 
assistance of the Library Schoo rhe cor 

mittee feel sure that, with the expected co-oper- 
ation of the members of the ssociation, the 
exhibit thus made will th ghly repre- 


sentative and exhaustive. 
The 


the 


tt | tm 


lirector of ed i 


exhibit should represent the American Li- 
brary Association, and that the initiati 


The 


come from us. 
mend that the association th 


ymymittee therefore recom- 
i the New Y« 


assistance, 


ink 


State Library for its offer of and re- 





quest that it act as the representative of the 
association in collecting and preparing an exhi- 
bit of American library int ts for the Paris 
Exposition in rg00. They further recommend 
that a committee of thre ippointed by the ex 
ecutive board to examine and approve the plans 
for the exhibit, and to give such her assist- 
nce and advice as ma lesired They sug 
gest that the chairman and at least one other 
member should be within easy reach of Alt V 

The committee are aware that the associa- 
tion has no funds available for the purpose, but 
they are assured that the leading libraries of 
the country will do their share in the prepara- 
tion of the material st « i 
tion and care will t net by the | ted States 


Commission, while, as stated abo 
York State Library 
er able expe 
prepar 

The cr 


there is 


ation. 


mmittee further reps pleasure 
that to be prepared as part of the edu- 


nal exhibit a series yn the 


of American edu 


the devel 


catl 


lifferent lines 


among which will be one on pment of 
lesira- 


libraries in the United States. It seems 


ble that this should be supplemented by a 
handbook descriptive of the libraries them- 
selves, as suggested by Mr. Teggart, and it is 
to be hoped that the discussion of that subject 
may result in the preparation of such a volume. 


In view of the shortness of the time available 


t is desirable that those interested should send 


ing fora fe 


in suggestions without wait rmal re- 


juest from the committee to be appointed. 
W. ANDRE\ 


CLEMENT WS, Chairman. 
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Che report was pted ar e1 mn 
ations contained therein were tan 
W: 1. Fur presented the 
Rg Oo} MMITTEFE I 
ERI ALS 
[he nmittee on address to publishers 
f periodicals in the interest of better a1 
more uniform practice In the issue and distri! 
tion of title-pages and indexes to such publica 
ns, beg to report that they have given t 
matter careful considerat 1 and have « 
sulted with librarians, periodical publishers ! 
bookbinders, and as a result would fer the 
following as a form for the proposed address t« 
publishers, subject to endment or alterat 
by the association 
Whereas, There is great variety « racti 











among the publisher: azine 
ind reviews in the a titl 
pages, tables of contents, and indexes for their 
complete volum« nd 
Where There seems to be an creasing 
disposition onthe part of publisher t to fur 
nish title-pages, etc., unless they ar pecil 
cally asked for, now be it 
Voted, That the American Library Associa- 
tion urges upon publishers of per als the 
great importance of the following as points in 
a good and satisfactory make-up of their vo 
umes 
it pages, les of ntent indexes 
be issued with eve 1 rofaper 
which mplete a lume Not $ it 
des ble that raries individ I 
rs she i t le to t 1 their lumes 
wit it the tro f send r est ces 
sary additions, but it will prove a serious im- 
pairment of the value of the back numbers in 


years if complete volumes can only wit! 


later 
great difficulty be made up Many casua 


purchasers and short-term su 
induced to 


make up 


scribers mig 
I and t 
binding were 


come sscribers 


if 


su 


regular 
the matter of 


rought to their notice by the regular appear- 
ance of title-pages and indexes. Special stress 


the necessity that 
s loose leaves or 


he association on 
| 


they should not be furnished 








which practice, followed by some pub- 
has led tothe loss of many title-pages 
subsequent demands for other copies t« 


annoying alike to publis 








ins 

alpha etical ir ex pi 

lof the reading-mat 
ber of a volume, and a half (or quarter) shee 
containing the title-page and brief table of con 
tents, easily detachable from (but not loose in 
the last part of the same number. In case 
where the index, etc., cannot be furnished with 
the closing number of the volume, they should be 


furnished with the next ensuing number, sewed 












































stude 


The 


more 


received was use 


ginn 
eae 
took 
vas 
{ Ass 


ment is sh 


lexe s, 


ks 


e 


statistics 
ave 
f the 


shown will soon be 





rking 





lie 














Andrew Carnegi« 
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More attention than fied, cataloged, and shelf-list ] special 
vernment documents lection of 1500 volumes presented to the insti- 
ind ¢t various i! tute The books included many voiun t 
were used until the foreign languages and a number of exé es 
r with then of ine a and early pr ng, which gav 
he storical work of the class an opportunity of apf ng the know 
t rse in Latir ige of these subjects wi they had gained 
umbian ‘'niversity from the lectures. 
27 lectures, covering The demand for trained catalogers has beer 
rk, were given, and larger than ever be e. It has been in ssil 
week was spent in tosupply from our graduates ort student 
the (¢ mbia collec- f workers needed Tt ntere 
s er, and the un’s profession, especially : ng 
y Dr. Egbert is now women, is evidenced by the nur f ir e 
has been given to ar regarding th t 
me to supply the li- 4 contribution to librariat Is at le 
es of earl rinted which has just been put was com{ y 
f mss. for the use of Helen Marot, a graduate of the class of 15 
‘ One of the mss It is entitled, ‘‘ Handt k of labor liter 
¢ examination. nd is a classified annotated bibliogray 
h rs and vacations the subject. 
from the graduates Atice B. KROEGER, 27? , 
rt of the averages Yiniversity of Lliinets State Libr 
lishe Most of the facts regarding the library s 
the new next year’s during the past year have been not é 
dren's rarians /jhsrar lfournal frot month to mont! , 
the more important es been ¢ 1 
Pp i irector for the Co-operation Ce eport at this 
i At the be meeting 
ar the brary school The sct 1 | furnis - 
W ass-room wil brary for Champaign taking 
r its use. This years harge of othe wl f wir The 
tne advantage ofa ser I ass is re ge { Lr 
iy, and the improve- P c Library eve after fron t t 
work of the students ga bl l ry ¢ erien | s rs 
s t K apt 
y rent fae 
er ‘ ’ << S 
Ss I ew é 
: ; ae q 
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ifter t 
t e-t wt I 
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to bring about Men whose hair is now turn- 
ing gray have spent the better part of their 
lives in building up this library, and to them 





gratitude than is 
great gift of Mr. ¢ 


ppreciates that gift; it ay 


I think is due more lasting 


wed even to the arnegie. 


preciates it 


Atlanta a I 
But it 


ecause it comes trom a gt 


also appreciates the gift of this library, built by 
the honest nickels and dimes that have beer 
contribute ind work for by the ing en 
f Atlanta: this s ething t tthe pe ple 
f Atlanta feel grateful for and will never for- 
get 

Mr. Martin the introduced JoHN Tt 
GRAV} f Atlanta, who delivered the formal 
address ve me He said in part: I an 
here to add the welcome of the lip to the assur- 
ance which you will have from the heart and 


the hand of Atlanta 


[ speak here for the chairman of the local 
committee of reception. I speak for the board 


»f directors of the Young Men's Library. |! 


speak for the brilliant and charming librarian 


I speak for the city government, and the whole 


ody of the citizens of Atlanta with plenary 
rights of expansion, and the general instruction 
that I cannot say too much, 

The audience, whose presence is a better 
welcome than my words, is made up by special 
selection from the women’s clubs of Atlanta, 
from the various study clubs, and from the 
great list of the Atlanta Lecture Association — 
ill pillars and props, benefactors and benefi- 


These indeed 


aries of our local library. are 
our walls of culture, and every man’s a brick. 
Lad 


rary Association, we know who you are better 


ies and gentlemen of the American Li- 
} 


than you know who we are. It has been duly 


ind deeply impressed on our minds that it is 
no ordinary body of men and women whom we 
front to-night rhe dignity, the importance, 


ind the peculiar distinction of the American 


Library Association is thoroughly compre- 


hended in Atlanta. The keepers of the house of 


books, and they 


literature, the strong men of 
eh ' the 


lat sit in windows of culture, are wel- 


come, 


If the distinguished appearance of the 


did not proclaim its importance we should 


safely fashion our respect 
| walk 
We mingle n 


diality, 


pon your exe ept 


ind conversation, 


uch reverence with great cor 


and we are prepared to say without 
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strain that this southern city of conventions 
rich in golden memories of great assemblies, 
has never gathered within its gates a represen 
tative body which enshrines a nobler average 


of brains, of culture, and of high responsi- 


I do not need to tell this brilliant company 


that the city for which I speak is a notable and 
lerful city. Its life, 


tality, its individual 


won its growth, its vi- 


mentality, written in a 


hundred historic enterprises 





ind crystallizin 





a progressive and representative public opinion, 
have long since impressed the republic and th 
world. You will, Iam sure, pardon me for the 
swelling satisfaction with which I record 
ocal and absolutely impartial judgment, that 


Atlanta is the brightest and most 


city of its size in the republic his must 


true. Great lecturers have told us s 
onventions have said so. Our politicians in 


The 


gates has ever flattered 


variably say so Stranger within our 
us with the fine assur 
ance, and if you, in your wisdom, discover a flaw 


n this 


simple kindness to keep it! 


flattering proposition we ask you in 


yally and perma- 


nently to yourse lves. 


In the formative and pioneer days of Atlanta 


all things social, political, and industrial r 
volved about the library. The freshness and 
glow of Henry Grady’s young enthusiasm were 


I he 


the columns of ur 


spent in its directory. most 


that 


local newspapers were written of this young 


ticles have adorned 


library and of the men who made it, and in the 


stirring history of this historic town it is tl 


simple truth to say that the packhorse of ma 
terialism has always followed solidly and hun 
bly behind this thoroughbred of culture 


juipment has beet 


Up to this period our e 


comparatively scant. We have been too p 


and too busy in the material rebuilding of th 
south to rival the splendid expenditures of tl 
older and richer sections that did not suffer by 


the ravages of war. 
But 
gence and increasi 


this 


we have 


influence of 





year has marked 

ment in the quantity and quality of reading 
rhe library has been the refuge and resort 
the student, the thinker, the literary and prof 


rhe cl 


interest has 


sional worker of both sexes. airs have 
never been empty, and the never 
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failure 


todos vi react your wn ves 
{ you say that this ideal is too high, that the 


brary has important functions, but it 


take its place as the equal of the schools, it is 


because you have studied this questior 
all its details When you d you wi 
forced to the conclusion that we must recognize 
education hercafter If you say that this is 


the inspiration of a dreamer, remember that it 
is the devotion of noble minds that never fa 
ters, but endures and waits for all it find 
and what it cannot find, creates 
F. A. HutrcHIns spoke on 
rRAVELLING LIBRARIES.* 


Every patriotic citizen feels a thrill of h 


and pride as he watches the establishment 


great public libraries in the great cities of th 





United States. Magnificent buildings are being 
erected to house great collections of oks tf 

the use of the residents of the great cities; men 
noted tor business sagacity and for patriotist 
are giving not only large sums of money, bu 
are giving time and their strength tothe de 
velopment of these libraries; intelligent and 
skilled librarians are using every etiort in thelr 
power not only t vast collections of 
books, and to make them useful to the students 


but to win people to come to their libraries 
ind ¢t ise them 
Out through the cities these forces are feel 


4 


ing day 
tute 


; 


and the desolate and desti 


the p 


I 


rhrough these children 


night for 


j 


boys to bring them wit! 


ol 


iif 


wer an 


influence books 


they are sending to the homes the great books 
which make boys and girls, men and women 
better These magnificent buildings, these 


great collections of books, this great enthi 


siasm and service seem for years to have beer 
given to the people of the cities; but what of 
the boys and girls who live in the sod houses 


on the prairies of the West?) Who has thought 


of the boys and girls and the men and women 
in the country districts of the Cumberland 
Who has thought of the people living in the 
lumber camps of Maine and Minnesota Wt 

has thought of the little hamlets onthe railways 


where the boys spend their time in loafing 
Who thought to make this great collection of 
books useful to our friends, our brothers ar 
sisters who live beyond these great influences 


and centres of culture 


* Abstract 





Lhe e is been stirring thought! 
pe ¢ nths, ar t is a dithcult one 
ve 
v\ b’ h eCOf the great 
i iries We ca give the these great 
t k How all we give then 
cS that Vv the hiow sha we put 
if [ »! c re I I pie “ 
know Uf ‘ pr i eer and 
eve veal i L) nm the Sla i 
N \ he ver Or sth of 
Febr y, 1893, | t c st tra ng 
rary to show the people be the ence 
f the great libraries the use eas i hel; 
tulness of | ks W aw rful ¢a it 
w Why has it een done betore The 
was Ww ik. appeaie st IY 
t e¢ people, that M rSQ5 tea r 
trav x ary it t c Stat witt 
KS er trave i I 
¢ ; v i iy tl mite 
States ere are nearly trave ng libra s 
wit verll 7 es, he ng these pe P 
in t ntry districts; and it is 
the Unit State these raries hely 
ng the people in t out g Stricts. | 
New Zealand n ir ( I 4 n Ont 
ther ire travelling uric Surely ere 
must be somet y Ww er Ww ne 
wonderfully attractive in the be entt ight 
that has taken t tself the wings rning 
al to the t st parts of the eartl 
Why is it that th thought appeals so t 
peop Why is t Ww en's clubs are 
ending t the braries Why is it that 
rmal sct ls e sending ther ut to com 
nunities; or why is it that the women of New 
erste ire sending them to the life-saving 
Stations Why is it that everywhere when the 
people learn of the usefulness of the work 
they are amnx t send these travelling 
libra to their ghbors and their friends 
When the librarics first went out those in 
the ate of New York they were purchased 
arranged with the money appropriated by 
the state Iwo years later the legislatures of 
lowa and of Michigan appropriated large sums 
for travelling libraries within the borders of 
those states A few other states have done the 
ame, and recently Minnesota and Kansas and 
It have given the means forthese libraries 





mn most f the states it has been impos- 
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sible, as yet, to secure such support, and it has 


remained for private individuals, for normal 


schools and for women’s clubs to send out li- 
braries in most of the states, so that I may say 
now that the travelling libraries are already in 
existence in 32 states of the Union, and in 25 
f them they are maintained by private parties. 


C. C. Sous followed with an exhibit of 


LANTERN SLIDES OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


which was unfortunately curtailed owing to the 
lateness of the hour. 
Che 


to lead 


slides selected with the intent 


the 
phases of library 


were 


spectators through the various 


architecture and to qualify 
them in the half housat their disposal to be 
useful members of building committees for fu- 
architecture 


ture Georgia libraries. Library 


noted as dating from ‘‘the library era, 


was 

1850,"" but types of antiquated library buildings 
were illustrated and their characteristics de- 
fined 


Che slides shown included, as types of his- 
torical interest, the Library of the University 
of Leyden (16th or 17th floor- 
cases and windows starting above the cases; 


century), with 


the Vatican Library, Rome, showing cases and 
books subordinated to floor ornament; the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Public Library, issue desk and 
reading-room, showing high wall shelving and 
ladders; and the Loganian Library of Philadel- 
phia, the earliest American library building, 
dating from 1743 and long ago demolished. 

A view of the interior of the Peabody Insti- 
tute was shown, illustrating the ‘‘ conventional 


plan” of 1850 to 1870, with its galleries and 
alcoves; while at the other end of the scale was 
shown a Wisconsin travelling library, in the 
interior of a small neighborhood store with the 
small box of books on a table. 

Types of libraries for small towns were the 
Pequot Library, Southport, Ct., and the Public 
Library of New London, Ct 

The large and busy city library was illus- 
trated by views of the Philadelphia Free Libra- 
ry and its branches, showing work rooms and 
crowded reading and delivery rooms. 

The New York Mercantile Library was shown 
as illustrating the plan of putting a library on 
the top floor of a business building—a good 
plan for a proprietary library, which thus de- 
rived revenue from rents of floors below 


New or recent library buildings were illus- 
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trated by views of the Pawtucket Public Libra- 
and effective ex- 
children's 


reading-room on th 


ry plans, showing a simple 


terior, and an interior, including 


room at one side and 
other, with administration room next the open- 
shelf alcove room, to be fitted like a private or 
home library; the Pratt Institute Free Library 
the Providence Public its long 
stack, the Newark building with its detached 
the 


Library and 


stacks and alcoved reading-rooms, and 
Prendergast Library at Jamestown 

Other views included the Newberry Library 
the New York 
State Library and the library school room ; the 
New York Public Library, and in- 
terior; the Chicago Public Library; 
Public Library; the Library of Congress; and 


the reading-room of the British Museum. 


representing the ‘‘ Poole plan’ 


exterior 
the Boston 


At 10.30 p.m. the session adjourned, and 
reception was enjoyed at the club-house of the 
Capital City Club 


THIRD SESSION. 


House, WEDNESDAY MORNING 
MAY 10.) 


(KIMBALL 


The meeting was called to order by President 
LANE at 10.05 a.m. 
Joun Vance CuHeney spoke briefly of 


PROCESS FOR PRINTIN CAT- 


ALOGSs 


THE BLUE-PRINI 


devised by A. J. Rudolph, of the Newberry Li- 
brary, now in experimental use at that library, 
and exhibited sample pages of the blue-print 
catalog begun by Mr. Rudolph.* 

F. M. CRUNDEN, chairman, read the draft sub- 
mitted by the 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF A, 1! A. CON- 


STITUTION + 


with the later suggestions and additions made 
by the committee and others. It was lofted, That 
the constitution as revised be printed for the 
use of the members of the association in the 
discussion to follow later. It was also Voted 
That the subject be referred back to the com- 
holding a special 


mittee for the purpose of 


session to hear suggestions, and that the commit 


* For an account of this enterprise see ‘** The blue-print 
process for printing catalogs,’’ by A. J. Rudolph 
brary Journad, March, 1899, p. 102 

+ This draft was printed in full in Litrary /ourna: 


April, 1890, Pp. 154 
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tee report back to the general session on 


lay morning It was announced that the con e 
mittee would hold the special hearing at nine | have spent my lifetime is ilding up libr 
ock on Thursday morning ries the countr Fror lividual eftor 
|. L. WHITNEY presented the report of the vithout being backed by any church or any 
ga at i ive s eede n putting t 
INANCE AN 4 IN MMI : 
ommunities 15 or 2 braries, one f them 
Che undersigned, members of the Finance §$ vorth of ok Ww f the { $200 wort! 
2 
Committee, have examined the accounts of KS f the f $10 worth of oks 
treasurer, during the period covered by his re hav it a rar f $6 worth of oks it 
port, and find them properly kept and vouched e comn ty that has give e the great 
r « 


r JAMES L. WHITN} itisfaction, where pe ‘ ‘ ! g cabi: 


Gro. T. | rLe vith ‘ hurch, and learned to re in the 
We have examined the accounts of the s Is ‘ erest ¢ ‘ a 
lishing Section of the American Library Ass« fest good literature is shown by the marke 
ition, W im C. Lane, treasurer, from Jar t t ‘ k ntere 
1898, through De 1, 1898 d find then : f git gs they write 
rrectiy Kept with uchers tor payi ts t a eri ey 
JAMES L. Wurrnt ated flic ie nos e the 
Gt acs rr! t Sess and aske 
The regular program, whict nt ¢ he t Ri t fy 
topics presente at the pre s evening's ses \ ¢ e <¢ ever 
on, was opened by S: S. GREEN, w pa " c P thir 
per or cont en a : 
t 4 n y t « 
1OW TO } RAGE THE | NDATION Of RA 
Mis | ] Ss t t e 
RIES IN SMA OWN _— 
{Ss t 14 k \ 1 k \ M 


W. R. Wess. — Many small libraries w 


reach out to a larger population than one huge 











ibrary in a great city This is a matter of ex F. A. H ke 
treme importance, especially to those of us wh 
\ \ } AR 
ve in the south, as our population is widely 
scattered and chiefly rural. It may not be wish to speak espe e librariar 
widely known, but the country boy has more of a rustees of s braries those w 
the elements for meeting the responsibilities of ave t the means toes argeand « ly q 
fe, in contact, as he is, with nature, the best 5s ems of tr t rari Any small] 
<indergarten in the world, if he is not robbed e the centre fe seful w 
f his birthright by having his home and | g the farme and the reside f 
mmunity deprived of the best literature t ts in its vi t he librar s¢ 
seems to me that travelling libraries ought t tew ye I gy lit es at kee] 
take deep root with us in the sout! we ought t 
to interest ourselves in getting up small libra Ira ling t es are 
ries and in exchanging those brarie rit inte t t ne reader 
quently, sending them arour through the wt ive m I eader true 
ommunity and through a great n vy cor the § e 
inities I 1 put the } le S¢ s tere the pe e 
igge t a tan carrie ‘ w t ¢ erest 
great charn he 1 n to be r l . ¢ 
he hands ¢ ay ‘ popuial hie rie . e! 
nity e who ha ad especial educatic ‘ f ! out 
portunities t tender feeling ft ellipes cu} 
fte tere x ve es ratherthan [ 
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entirely idle, but people who have read little must 
be taught by means of the most popular of the 
good books The best of the children’s books 
are always the most useful and popular 

A travelling library, to be successful, must be 
in charge of some intelligent person who will 
carefully attend to all the details of its manage- 
The work requires time, patience, intel- 
A library ina village 
the 


ment, 
ligence, and enthusiasm. 
centre for 
near it, if the 
Such a local travelling 


or small city is an admirable 


rural communities librarian is 
interested in the work 
library system gives its superintendent an op- 
portunity to meet the officers and patrons of the 
travelling library stations and to inspire them 
by personal contact. @nder such circumstances 
the persons in charge of the outlying library sta- 
tions and their friends may sometimes be gath- 
ered in ‘‘library meetings,.”’ and I have seena 
few such meetings which were dominated by the 

library spirit "’ as completely asthe best of the 
meetings of trained librarians. 

While good books and a good superintendent 
are essential to the success of any travelling 
library system, itis nearly as important that 
the men and women in charge of the outlying 
rhe 


task of a woman who opens her house to loan 


stations should be kindly and earnest 


books to all comers, even ina rural neighbor- 


hood, is not in all respects a pleasant one; and 


if she is not animated by the best of motives 


she may easily make her home uncomfortable to 
all but a 


to use care in selecting the homes or business 


favored few. It is important, then, 
places where the travelling libraries are to be 
stationed. 
of the libraries should visit the communities to 
which the books are to be sent, and should se- 


If it is possible the superintendent 


lect the librarians and then keep in constant 
touch with them. 

A good leader in a travelling library system 
will find good helpers, but unless a travelling 
library system can be built up by good !eaders, 
unless 

The 


travelling library cause to-day stands in danger 


who will it careful attention. and 


the books are good, the system will fail. 


give 


of injury from people who have a fussy en- 
thusiasm and hope to win honor and do good 
with a few discarded books. 

I have here a small box that will hold but 15 
or 18 volumes. It is asample of a case used 


for small travelling libraries. It has a handle 


on top, and on one side may be dropped sothat 
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the whole can be used asa bookcase. In one 
small city in Wisconsin such cases are filled 
with books, and a farmer who lives near may 
take a box and books for eight or ten weeks, 
he will make it a library for only a few neigh- 
bors. These very small libraries are serving « 
useful purpose because some good families 
who will not open their houses to all comers 
will take them to accommodate a few friends. 
In my own state we send out large numbers 
of magazines, illustrated papers, and children’s 
periodicals with our libraries, and we find that 
in many of the 
periodicals are more sought for and seemingly 
than the books We 


, and find that ir 


most needy communities the 

do more good, at first 

bind the Youth's Companion 

many homes where there have been no papers 

or books that parents and children learn to 
, 


read more easily by means of the simp! 
Among the tired house- 


stories 


of this periodical. 


wives on the farms the illustrated papers and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal are very popular 
At the small railway stations the habitual 


loafers seem to be more attracted by 1/un 
Vagazine than by any other 

S: S. Green.— Would you not preter A/ 
to Munses 

F. A. Hu 
other magazines to ‘/unse 
the pictures of Afunsey attract a certain Class of 
people, especially the idlers, whom we wish t 
get hold of, and we have found that after the) 
have become interested inthe pictures that they 
are gradually led by them to read other and 
better literature. 

We 
helping us to gather copies of 


have interested the school children i: 


the children’s 


periodicals and illustrated papers, and this has 


been the means of interesting them in our 


work and training them to be public spirited 
We have had the help of thousands of childrer 
from well-to-do families, and we feel that the 
work is doing them good and training them t 
be better citizens. I would say to those wh: 
contemplate starting trav: lling libraries: ‘‘ In 


terest your neighbors and your neighbors’ chil 


dren in your work, and give them plenty of 
chances to help you and to sympathize wit 
you.” 

President Lane. —If Mrs. Heard is with us 


this morning, I wish she would tell us about t! 


work of the Seaboard Air Line inthis direction 


Mrs. E. B, Hearp. — You must not embar 
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\ 
rass me by paying m atte t s ( 
am going say Sometimes tt ery ’ 
my own voice frightens me { a , 
being done bythe Seaboard Air Line 
about nine months Before my mart £ 
, ' A ce “ the ' 
ved in a college tow nd you all k “ 
. tr ¢ | r rs 
that means in giving ccess tot best 
ind to libraries After my marriage ( 
into the country miles fron r r 1, wher 
newspaper was new to me, no matter I 
ld it was, and a book was something that was 
: ‘ F 
hailed with great le ght I ide my 
mind then that if it was ever in my power t KIMpA H [ M . 
something for farmers and farmers’ w I Ma 
would do so, and I am very thankf ee al sess ~ tte 
l am in « yr r ] 
la nay ’ I : “— pe 
avself mc fortunate in s¢ 
ring: t re gu na I t 
an ally as the Seat 1 Air | , rate of , 
s a s 
verything that I SK the c ‘ é j s rif 
chev k t . f , 
1use ey Kr Vv v n i gely et e 
part On account recent gift from M , 
a t evor 
vie tis { sible f to me tosend t ea 
nanv new books Many it ks are s t ' 
Che t \ ‘ erby l 
but I weed these tto get fresh new t 
y peopl Mr. Carnegie's gift a : ; 
\ St. John, the genera anager « he Sez , , eA earv Associatior 
} ' > r ‘ , 
ard Air Line, in possession of = sper 4 , S x Genera the 
rd now the t iche lew York ( < 
and now the | ishers in N York | cut | graphie ir 
4 17 * | . : 
1ey will give me 3 rl liscour n the 
g mi { t = ; 
ks that I am to buy to distribute among the 
’ ' , NT al A ! + 
untry people am glad I am here and giad : A 
hat you all are taking s nm terest he ’ the S| s the institute 
what I am doing, and I feel that every ane ' Ex positic 
woman and man here is going to send me son . » th < ngre be ce 
ispiring thought that will hely kee me ' ' } } 
piri t] wil k P t t gray 
ng onward ( er ‘ R « ft h 
“a 
ng rm I ‘ ea¢ c ' ‘ ‘ 
Carolina, S d ' P \ id F 
those are ‘ | tM. ¢ t mt 
the land of the s f } , edt ttee I 
bird and the jessamine and everything that Is hie ate : , 
' 
beautifu | nnine nt ¢ the are ee 
Miss F.. G. BROWNING followed wit e 1 A ‘. Eo I Ex Ww 
on ¢ " Ww W Ir. People Miss A 
H ‘ net mee A HEI gE k Bi € ( W ews 
MO MEN 
E A 
.* I - 
res I I ere ve fr \ 
In the absence of H. M. UTI# f \ t Levde etter ( Rg att 
, ' er f re fa e1 
HOW TO PLAN RAR 
‘ t I 
was reac Dy title er va a ed the ternat 
q A riat at the tigat of 
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Rieu. That particular form of the plan mation of an internation 


il 


yuuncil and inter 


in end with the death of Dr. du Rieu national committee of referees, and a central 


lhe serie 


hat thes 


ced ins 
rvation 

ferent r 
and ail 


to su port 


, however, has been undertaken, and bureau consisting of a genera 


ancient manuscripts should be repro- clerks 


tis a matter of great interest and importance assistants for each branch 


director, skilled 


‘ 


of science, and 


ufficient number to ensure their pres- It was estimated that 40,000 communications 
ind in that way be accessible in dif- would have to be indexed per year, and that if 
iries in different parts of the world on the average there were three analytical 


raries which have the means ought slips for each entry, 160 


this enterprise. 


o 


r 


such per annum 


would be issued, that the book catalog would 


umount to about 16 volumes, that in order to 


cover the expense of the entire scheme there 


ement was made that the polls woul 














would have to be 350 subscriptions to the book 
orm f lectior f officers f Qs p . . : 
or erect 7 rs trom 2 . italog at $s vear, for the card catalog 130 
ck that evening, and W. R. Eastman at s criptions at $75 a year, or, if the analytical 
| \ were ¢ — 1 telly 
i y eT vere app eo te rs ur italog were ese 171 subscript ns at 
NA STME ' ‘ $175 per vear — that for the whole scheme, if 
‘ k arried out, the subscription would be about 
. $330 per year 
R. R. | KER, I offer the following motior . ieee 
5 y ; 
he conference me ] luesds 
hat the thank i tne Ass I t ° ‘ 
. ‘ ret I5g5, the representatives of gover 
_ expresse t the 
. ; ents rticipat 
> es t | nciple recog ec r ; . 
it W not ¢t ossibic the time ailowe 
n his apy ment of a Librarian of ( 
. t ve eve abstract of the s s < 
gress t t fitness training, and experience 
the fere e ithe c« ms wh were 
hould determine the choice of those charged aes ongae 
° ] 
, reached It may be well, however, to indicate 
vith the administration of libraries Referred es : ) 
. . some f th pri il topK < discussion One 
to the Committee on Resolutions nm ot the princi t 1 di 
, f th arliest to be raised was whether the 
Che regular program, which dealt with phases ; , 
, 7a , ittempt should be made, in view of the great 
of co-operative work, and had been prepared . 
P : i y Manv deleg 
7 zs ‘ cos to issue a a cataiog. any legates 
inder the rection of the Co-operation Com- t, 4 Catalog . £ 
thought it impracticable The conference, he 
nittee, was opened by T | MONTGOMERY ~~ . t tica 
wien eniil of evel firmed in principle the pi ation of 
‘ i the 
the catalog in the double form of books and 
E CO ERA MMITIEE ; 
rds There was considerable discussion c« 
(ee P. 92 cerning the list of sciences to be indexed, and 
Dr. ADLER ¢ , their scope. It was decided, for instance, t 
I All OKe On 
limit ‘‘ Geography ” to Mathematical Physical 
THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFI " : , nlitical 1G 
Geography, and to exclude Political and Gen- 
ITERA ! : : 
eral Geography. It was also agreed that the 
rhe first nference onan International Cata- index should be a subject index, each subject 
logue of Scientific Literature was held in Lon- to be arranged in special classes, and that for 
K 4K r 


don if Ji 


y, 1896, It reached certain definite purposes of notation, letters, 


numbers, or pos- 


conclusions, but remitted tothe Royal Society sibly other symbols might be used, and that 


the study 


ternati 


Adiert 


This is a su 


f 


all questions remaining undecided these should, in the cases of each science, best 
At the end of March, 1808, the meet the needs of that science, although as far 
f the Roya! Society presented such is possible they ere t nform t i venera 
1¢ Various governments, ntaining heme 
assification for ' t s By was evident that t et c assih- 
, , 
yt hoy ‘ atior not liscussed at gener or 
‘ t the work y tor ference, a re t prevailed thatthe author 
{ ive C sas the scl r be entruste 
Dihar re ext ea a4 he 
t ferer ribute ) i al nternational commiultee CONSISting 
rJune2a ‘ Professor Armstrong, Chevalier Descamps 











FOURTH SESSION 


Professor Foster, Doctor S. P. Langley, Pr eld a meeting ‘ ! Mr. H > 

fessor Poincare, Professor Riicker, Professor Putna l Ne York Public Library 

Waldeyer, and Professor Weiss lo this « Boston P Library hn Crerar Librar 
, mittee a representative of Russ has sin ar heers of your associat sent t 

een added, and it is understood that a report tions to Congress urging the appropriati 

will be drawn up during the summer of 1806 Dr. Billings went Washingtor nd saw 

It was further decided that the delegates fron nembers of tt i \ riat ( 

the various uuntries take measures to obtair tee, anda he same t etter was sent 

the opinions of scientific men as to the several the Secretary of the State strongly urging fa 

features of the catalog In the United States ible t \ wiv t S at mn 

a committee was ip minted consisting f De tee insert a ter appr riating tl sur i 

J. S. Billings, chairman Professor Simon $s vhicl assed the Senate it failed 

Newcomb, Dr. Theodore Gill, Professor H nferen The failure was due to na 


P. Bowditch, Dr. Robert Fletcher, Mr. Cle- friendliness to t} roiect its 
ment W. Andrews, Mr. Herbert Putnam, and sult of or f those vitahle 


Dr. Cyrus Adler. secretary. This commit ween t Senate and House. the nferes 
tee obtained advice and criticism from some committee having t 1oose between it 
20 sub-committees of the faculties of the lead- the ision of absolutely indispensable 
ing universities of the United States, of some cials for our Embassies abroad 
of the important learned societies, and of dis- The committee recommended the adoption of 
tinguished librarians, and transmitt 1 re- resolution urging the importance of this mat 
port together with many details to the con ter upon Congress, and further recommends 
mittee at London that the individual member the associat 
It has been the intention to begin the catalog endeavor favorably to d e members of ¢ 
m jan. I, 1900, and with this view special pre to suppor ippre ition for t 
appropriation was asked from Congress to en- portant work 
able the United States to do its share of the Respectfully mitte 
work, but this unfortunately failed. Should S. B 
the catalog actually begin at that date, it is still C. W. ANDkI 
hoped that by the co-operation of the universi- Cryus ADLEI 
ties and libraries in five or six of the large cer C. W. ANDREWS. It has been suggested 
tres, the work can be carried on for one year, that I might make perhaps a slight a t t 
and that when the subject is next presented to Dr. Adler's report, having been on the commit 
Congress it will meet with more favorable con- tee Ihe decision as to the form of the cat 
sideration. gz seems t have been in the nature fa 
Dr. ADLER then presented the ompromise between the syster f a slit r 
ard catalog and | k fort istowhich we ! 
REPORT OF THE A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- ; 
the cheapest and most desirable It see 


TIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE , , , , 
tome that by this plan an individual worker 





The committee appointed by the Americ: would have to work about 40 years in 40 sepa 
Library Association to co-operate in securing rate volumes t btain information on a sul 





: aid from Congress for the International Cata- ject rhe plan suggested by Harvard and |} 
I ER 
) logue of Scientific Literature begs to present the John Crerar Library and others was in the 
the following report nature of a sheet issue instead of a card issue 
The Secretary of State in October, 1898, in’ which w | enable titles to be consolidated 
his annual estimates, requested the sum of nd would produce great economy It the 
1 


$10,000 to be expended under the direction of sheets were made cumulative it would be a 


the Smithsonian Institute for this purpose. He greatimprovement. I should be very glad t 
also addressed letters to the chairmer f the have the opinions of librarians who have had 
Committees on Appropriation of the Senate and any experience with cumulative sheet ies 
the House strongly recommending the grant yn the feasibility of the plan. I mean to try it 
Phe item was not reported by the House Com- myself with the electrotype which we use at 


mittee on Appropriations, Yourcommitteethen the John Crerar Library and see if itis feasible 
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W. I. Fre 


certain price has beer 


HER We that a 


nderstand 


named as the probable 


cost of this catalog At the same time! under 


stand that the United States Government, and 


I suppose other governments as well, are being 


approac hed for financial support There must 


be a very large difference in ihe cost, to be af 
fected by the question whether or no the gov 


ernments give that support; and alsoit is singu- 


lar if the price cannot be fixed without reference 


to the number of subscribers. | am much 


terested to know whether there is any prospect 


that the government aid or the securing of a 
considerable number of subscribers might not 


largely reduce the cost. 


Dr. ADLER. [he seéheme of cost is based 
upon a minimum number of subscribers It is 
estimated, for example, that the least number 
of subscribers that will successfully carry 
the book catalog out is 35¢ The appropri- 
ation from the government that has been 
asked for is quite another matter. Part of 
the plan, of course, is that each country or 
region shall collect scientific literature of its 


own country Inthe United States it is pr 


pose 1 to establish a central! bureau for the pur 
pose of collecting and arranging th riginal 
matter that goes into this catalog It forthe 
support of this establishment that the appr 
priation has been asked Ata ver' Ww esti 
mate $10,000 per annum would be required t 
do the work for the United States, and the ay 
propriation is for that purpose The United 
States is looked forward to very hopefully It 


is supposed to be likely to take between 20 and 


30 copies of the complete catalog. It my 
pinion that it will take more, but | did not wish 
to make too many promises 


Che report was accepted: and it was I ofted, 
hat 


spectfully urges upon Congress 


the American Library Association re- 


the appropri- 


ation of a sufficient sum to enable the United 


» be the 


States t worthily 
posed International Catalogue of Scientific Lit- 


Chat the 


represented in pro 


erature It was also Ve executive 


board be requested to continue the committee 
on International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture, 

In the absence of Hervey Wuirr his paper 
ON THE VALUE ME AND PRISON LIBRARIES 


was read by title and accepted for printing. 


CUNKFERENCEH 


UPLICA . ’ KI (;RAPHI ‘ h 
Mrs. S. C. FArRcHILt I should like to say 
1 word on the persistent waste of strength that 
is constantly occurring in the duplication of 


bibliographic 
tee speaks of the proposed ) 
Library School and 


work. 1 ( mmi 


yperatior or 





between 


the the American Historical 


Association [Three people were sel 


prepare a bit 


[ | liography, at the request of the 
committee of the American Historical Associa- 


4 


tion, on the important subject of Colonies and 


Dependencies In a recent ' t tothe Library 


of Congress I inadvertently discovered that the 


bibliographer of the Library of Congress ha 
done much work in this direction. There 
should be some way of preventing such dupli- 
cation We need all the strength we have 


without wasting it in having different people 


working independently at the same thing It 


would probat ly be p* ssible to secure an 


tution that would be willing to register bil 


7 


liographic work about to be undertaken, wit! 





the names of the people undertaking it Of 
course, librarians doa very small part of the 
ibliographic work that is done; it is don 
mainly by scientific men or persons connected 
with scientific institution Some working plat 
should be prepared that w et every person in 
the country whois likely todoany t graphic 


have the privilege of 


w that he may 


me central institution or bureau 


registering ats 


and 





earn if others are interested the 


rk. I move th 


thus in 


same w at the association request 


the executive board to formulate such a work- 
ng plan and put it into operation. 

W. lL. Fretcuer.— In seconding Mrs. Fair 
child’s motion I would say that the Publishing 


Section has ntemplated some movement in 
this direction. It shou probably take the 
form of a sort of bulletin which might absor! 


ind make generally available to libraries works 


f this kind, whose promoters would be will 
ing to have them absorbed in this way by 
the Publishing Section. The Publishing Sec- 
tion, | think, could well undertake to cir 
cularize the libraries of the country on this 
point. 

It was Voted, That the executive board be 


requested to formulate a working plan for pre 


f biblio- 


and to put the same into opera- 


venting, so far as possible, duplication 


graphic worl 
tion 
F. | 


TEGGART spoke or 











-~ 














we 


twit 


N 
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the whole, however, most libraries have found 
an historian, and are represented in print in 
about the ratio of their prominence 

that a handbook of value 


might be constructed by embodying the good 


It seems to me 
points of the methods to which I have been 
speaking. 

I think 
that the time has come for the preparation of a 
Handbook of The in- 


formation to be included should cover for each 


To put my proposal in definite form 
American Libraries. 


library the date of its foundation, the legal pro- 


vision for its establishment, the sources and 


amount of its revenue, the number of volumes 
and an average of its increase, the special col- 
lections in each and their strength ; also, a list 
of the librarians with the dates of their tenure 
of office, a list of all publications of the library, 
and a similar list of all publications which have 
appeared treating of it in any way. 

As to the means for gathering these facts, it 
may be said that the California Library Asso- 
ciation is compiling just such a handbook for 
that little trouble 


in securing of the 27 li- 


state, and there should be 


the co-operation 
brary associations and clubs which are in exist- 
ence. 

I also wish to point out the desirability of 
having the handbook prepared in time to be 
presented as a part of the American exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition 

It is therefore moved that the executive com- 
the A. I 


inquire into this matter with power to unc 


mittee of A. appoint a committee to 
ler- 
take it if found practicable. 

R. R. Bowker. — Has Mr. Teggart made any 
What he 


is doing in California suggests how interesting 


estimate of the size of such a work? 
such a work would be, but the limitations ought 
to be considered for a moment and the sugges- 
which he 


perhaps put the thing in 


tions has made regarding his own 


state would more 
practicable shape. If 


handbook for each state could be recommended 


he preparation of a 
to each state association, a good beginning 
would be made, but a book of such scope on a 
national scale would be an almost impracticable 
task. In some states it would be quite possible 
and very desirable to prepare such material; 
in others it would seem to be practically im- 
The committee should have before 
that 


possible. 


it the suggestion a recommendation be 


made to the state associations to do the work, 
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rather than thatthe work should be undertaken 
by the association. 

H. L. Etmenporr. — The material, however, 
should be in the hands of the association as an 
association. 

It was Voted, That a committee be appointed 
by the executive board to consider the expedi- 
ency of compiling a handbook of American 
libraries, and to compile such handbook if that 
be thought advisable.* 


Miss E. E. DAvir spoke on the 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF CATALOG SLII’S BY HARPI 


& BROTHERS. 


Harper & Bros. have under consideration a 
plan for issuing catalog slips for all their pub- 
lications. They purpose to send out a sufficient 
number of author slips to cover completely the 
cataloging of a book. Titles and subject head- 
ings are to be written in by the libraries receiv- 
All slips will be printed on good 


heavier 


ing the slips. 
linen paper, which can be mounted ona 
The slips will be the size of the stand- 
rhe 


and Cutter number will be given 


card. 


ard catalog card. Decimal classification 


The slips will 
arrive a week before the publication of a book, 
thus serving the purpose of announcements as 
well as fulfilling their mission as catalog cards. 
Asso- 


ishers 


For many years the American Library 


ciation has endeavored to induce the pub 
to do just this thing. If the amount of money 
expended in advertising to libraries can only be 


utilized and made to pay for something of prac 


tical service to the libraries and at the same 
time be an effective advertisement, the possi- 
bilities that open out are many and attrac- 
tive. But you must lend this first and rather 


feeble effort your aid. You say that you wis! 


the publishers to issue catalog slips or cards 
Will you pay the cost of mailing them to your 
library for one year at intervals of two week 


as a guarantee of your interest in the matte 


is slight, only 50 cents 


The sum requested 
year, and in all probability the second or third 
year will bring you better cards with less 
perhaps no expense. 

F. M. CRUNDEN, for the 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF A. L. A. CONSTITUTI 


1 


requested votes, by show of hands, on the fi 


lowing questions, which should guide the 


* The committee was later appointed, as follows: | 


Teggart, T. L. Montgomery, C. W. Andrews 
































FOURTH 
committee in preparing a revised draft of the 
constitution 

Shall the constitution 
No 
ynstitut 


recognize athliated or 
ganizations ? 
Shall the « 
No 
Shall sections be 
No. 


Shall the name of the 


n alter status of sections 


specifically represented in 
I | 

the council ? 
Publishing Section be 


altered to Publishing Board? Yes 

Shall the council] include all ex-presidents of 
the association, ¢ ict No 

Shall the 


the busine 


council have the general manage 


ment of ss affairs of the association 
Yes 


Shall the council « 


Yes 


lace of 


meeting 


Shall the council elect the officers of the as- 
sociation N 

Shall they nominate officers, leaving any 
member with the right to make any nomina- 
tion desired Yes. 


Shall the 
the president eligible for immediate re-election ? 


No 
Shall the 


constitution be changed, making 


nking vice cid 
ranking vice-presi 
president in case of 


Will the 


Stance of 


vacancy 


decide to adopt the sub- 


association 
the 


iraft to be sent in 


constitution at this meeting, the 


print to each member by next 
October and finally adopted at the next meet- 
ing Yes. 

Shall matters of detail be relegated, as faras 


Yes 


read a paper on 


le, to the by-laws 


CW 


possit 


I 
ANDREW 


CO-OPERATIVE LISTS OF PERIODICALS AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS ¢ OCIETIES 
(See p. 29.) 
JouN THOMSON spoke on a 
PLAN FOR A CO-OPERATIVE LIST OF INCUNABULA 


As my contribution to this discussion on « 
operative work, I invite the 


the A. L. A. in 
to which 


assistance of the 
the « ppo 


nerally re 


members of exactly 


site way assistance 1S gt 


quested. Instead of asking permission to write 


to each member of the A. L. A., I want the 
members of the association to be good enough 


to take the initiative and to write to me, and in 


justification of these novel proceedings, some 
demanded 


fall te 


Philadelphia was 
have 


explanation is 


fortunate enough last a trustee of 


SESSION. 
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the Free Library London who proved his ac- 
tivity and industrious watch for good things by 
lis ering a collection, probably unequalled, 


lumes of incunabula which had 
been gathered together by the celebrated expert 


was skilled 





Copinger, and he enough inthe 


irts of | 


urchasing refusal of 





. t 
these volumes for a limited per The Free 
Library was happy in having, beyond this, a 
trustee large-pursed and large-hearted enouglt 
to yie ld t the gentle persuasions f the libra- 


rian and put the library in possession of the 
fine collection at his own expense. I will not 
explain in detail what t ( un 
Xpiain in detail what these Volume ire, 
} : 1 

ecause the particulars have been given to some 


library 


extent 


in the last annual report of the 





and you canthus readily inform yourselves how 
splendid a collection it is It is not a selection 
f incunabula from one or two presses, nor one 
country It represents over 2 presses, al- 
though there are 600 volumes in the col 
lection. Another member of the board of trus 
tees has some 380 incunabula in his own privat 
library, and knowing how many are owned by 
the members of the Grolier Club and by the 
lifferent universities and libraries of this 


when Mr. Carl Edelhein 
n Mainz, returned to Ar 
brought with him a formal re 


country, 
rica he 
the 


been staying 


‘ 


juest from 


municipal authorities of Mainz (Germany), that 


i 
some institution in this country should under 
take or attempt to compile a hand list of in- 
ibula owned by Americans 


This hand list it is proposed to send to Mainz 


as one feature of the quincentenary cel,bration 
of the birth of Gutenberg, which to be held 
in his nata t Mr. Edelheim thought that 
the Free Library might possibly interest itself 

this matter It has done s« The object in 


iew is to obtain the inf 


gested, and in no way can we achieve this s 
readily as through the members of the Ameri- 

in Library Association It is of great impor 
tance to know where copies of these specimens 
of the books printed before 1501 are preserved. 
That it is of great importance to persons to 
know where they can consult a valuable incu 
nabula, may be illustrated by the work accom- 


plished by Dr. Oscar S« 


to us all We are 


excellent ‘ Morte 


mmer, which is familiar 


ill well acquainted with his 
D’Arthur,” w 
The 


Museum and the 





lich was pub 


lished a few years as finest copies he 


ld cite the British 


were ir 
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was in America He obtained leave of ab- 
sence from his official duties in Berlin for 18 
months in order to prepare this edition of the 


‘Morte D'Arthur,”’ and yet some nine pages 


were not to be found In the es to which he 
had access He ascertained that the finest and 
the completest <« y had been purchased by 


ally he 





Mrs. Abbey Pope, of Brooklyr 


came in quest of such a treasure, and all liter- 


ary people are benefited by a roundness being 


given to Dr. Sommers's work which could never 


have been obtained but for knowing where this 
copy was preserved 
It will be of great value t ok-lovers if we 


can prepare a list of in¢unabula in this country 
, 


ind send it over as the ntribution of America 


to the qu entenary to be held at Mainz. I 
have placed myself is nmunication with the 
members and other ithorities of institutions 
and libraries likely to own incunabula, and 


through Mr. Samuel P. Avery, Mr. Robert Hoe, 
Mr. R. H. Bayard Bowie, and others, with many 
who are owners of very valuable volumes. 

What I want to ask as a personal favor 
und also in the interests of the association, is 
that every member of the A. L. A. who knows 
where one or more incunabula are should enter 
into communication with the Free Library in 
order to bring this information before the com- 
pilers of this hand list. Every library lover 
who can help in this work will, I hope, take 


the trouble to forward to me the names and ad- 





dresses of owners of incunabula, so that those 
engaged in the compilation of this hand list 
may be able to place themselves in communica- 
tion with the owners of these books. I re- 


cently wrote to the possessor of probably the 


largest collectios f illustrated edical incu- 
nabula in the world, Dr. Stockton Hough. He 
had on several occasions lent me copies of sev 


I 


eral of his treasures for different pury 








he has promised to assist on the ha 


which we are talking. 


If you will help us in this way, I believe a 
very important co-operative measure will have 
been carried ut by our association, and I 


will in conclusion, therefore, express the hope 


that we may have it published at an early date 
so that not only those who hear m eak, bu 
also those wh read the [ ceedings Vili Ce 


what they can in aiding a work that will not 


only redound to our credit, but will be of the ut- 


most value as a bulletin to every large library 
inthe country. The Free Library has under 
taken the work, and we want to get your hel 
by mmunications addressed to us; for we 
necessarily cannot know where to apply for in- 
formation unless we are put upon the right 
track. I have conversed with Dr. Billings on 
the subject, and have had from him several 
communications promising the co-operation of 
the New York Public Library On his sug- 


gestion, the particulars of such incunabula as 


ire named t s Ww e at once listed and mimes 
graph copies of such lists will be prepared as 
speedily after the close of this nference 
possible Members of the association or inst 


tutions having a large number of incunabula 


will, on application to the Free Library, be fut 
nished with a mimeograph copy, sothat they car 
mark such books as are already owned | 


themselves or owned by persons of whom they 
have knowledge, and then add to this list suc! 
itional incunabula as are not included in the 
mimeographed copy 


W. I. FLErcHER. — May we hope that when 


this list is printed, there will be an indication of 
the various libraries in wl the incunat 
listed will be found 


Mr. THOMSON, Yes, certainly [hat is the 


principle of the list 


Mr. DEWEY How will it be distr ted 
Mr. THOMSON Librarians ha have a 
opy ; especially those who he us. Outside 


persons will have to pay for it 


Dr. HERBERT FRIEDENWALD spoke briefly 





There have bee t tew pu tior 
great importance On the ther rd, e 
| . } ! eanh nd i 

number of specia wraphies 
lists, the latter published in library bulletins is 
lar t nm th f 
sued at regular intervals or, as in the cas 
the New York State Library, as often as matt 
( T lates, has n tl r 
Dr. Friedenw paper wa t furnishes rf 
For a report of the St. G erence 
a? vrna 
+ The f re rt w pieted 
ation. It wi robably be published separately by M 
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W. R. Eas’ behalf of the tellers, 


announced the 


MAN, on 


ELECTION I FFICERS 


Che 
Niows 
President Reuben G,. 


others received respectively 35 


result of the balloting was reported as 


Thwaites, 69; two 


and 16 





Vice-president Edwin H. Anderson, 78 
Mary W. Plummer, 55; Ernest C. Richardson, 
so. (Six others received votes varying from 
If to 46.) 

Secretar Henry |. Carr, r1o. 

y, rder Helen E. Haines, ro9 

ly urer : Gardner M. lones, 112. 

Trustee of Ey nt Fund: John M. Glenn, 

i, iia. ae John S. Billings, 88; Will- 

C. Lane, 87; Clement W. Andrews, 74; 


Electra C. Doren, 4¢ 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EXAMINATIONS AND 


CREDENTIALS. 


President LANE.—The committee on library 


examinations and credentials, which was in- 


structed to report to the executive board, has 
made a report of progress, and desires to be con 


tinued rhe subject, then, will not be brought 


before the association by the executive board, 


ind the committee will be continued another 


vear 


WILLIAM BEER read a paper on 


IBRARII IN THE GULF STATES 


(See p. 6.) 


Dr. Cyrus ADLER. — In this connection it may 


not be » a collec- 


improper to draw attention t 
tion in a Georgia library, which, though a small 
treasure, is avery valuable one I refer to the 
collection of William B. Hodgson, whose name 
is probably well known in Georgia, now de- 
Academy of Arts and 
Mr 


one of the few men regularly trained for the 


osited in the Telfair 


I 
Sciences of Savannah, Ga Hodgson was 


United States diplomatic service, being sent 


first to Paris and afterwards to Tunis, Beyrout 
and Constantinople to perfect himself in the 
languages of the Orient. He continued in this 
service for something like 20 years, and while 


in the East he studied the languages of the 


ountries. He became specially interested in 
Berber, wrote the first Berber grammar, and 
secured the best collection of Berber manu- 
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Some years ago 
books and 


Hodgson 


scripts ever gotten together. 
Oriental 
Mr. 

from the Telfair Academy to the Smithsonian 


this collection of manu- 


scripts gathered by was sent 


Institution, where the manuscripts were cata 
loged and copies sent to the committee of the 
American Oriental Society, which is engaged 
in making a catalog of the Oriental manuscripts 
In this collection, 


in America. strange to say 


there is one bit of Americana, being the first 
book issued from the Ottoman press, called 
‘*The history of the West Indies.” There are 


but two manuscripts of this work known to me 
one belonging to the librarian of the Oriental 


Yale 


other in my own possession, and the only other 


Society deposited at University, and the 


printed copy known to me is the one in the libra 
ry of the School of Living Oriental Languages, ir 


Paris (Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales) 





The other printed copy, as I have said, is in 
the Telfair Academy of Arts 
Savannah. 


T. F. CuRRIER read a paper by W. Scorr or 


and Sciences 


rHE USE Ol THE POSTAL SYSTEM AT SECOND 


A CARRIER SYSTEM FOR 


ORATED LIBRARIES. * 


RATES 
UBLIC AND 


OR COST AS 
INCORI 

Second postage rates, briefly stated, embrace 
publications issued at least four times a year. 
covered 


Newspapers, periodicals, and 


seria! books are the 


paper 
most common examples of 
The cost of mailing is one 
If de- 


by a carrier one cent per copy is added. 


such publications. 
cent. a pound or fractional part thereof. 
livered 

Third class matter includes printed books, 
other specified matter. The 
fraction 


pamphlets, and 


rate is one cent for two ounces or 
thereof. 

To send a magazine toa subscriber costs one 
cent, or if subscriber is in a letter carrier dis- 
trict, two cents. To send a library book of the 


same weight costs for postage eight cents 
hus to mail the library book costs eight times 
as much as the magazine, or, if to a carrier de 
livery office, four times as much. 


The admission of books from public and in- 


corporated ibraries at more favorable rates 
than now exist, at second rates or cost, is advo 
cated on the following grounds 

1. Economic grounds [he postal systen 


should be on a self-supporting basis in the inter- 


ests of the system itself and of economical gov 
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y ESSION times from 1893 to 1898, the first being that at 
, : : — ~——n Clerkenwell, London, whose brarian, M 
‘ — Browr sited Ar eT SQ t { 
Lt 1S i 1Y APTER . AY i2 tae it tb - ‘ , ‘ 
Ihe ecting was called order at 3 , the ¢ go meeting 
t President Lar wh ant ced that he nost cor reat t t eC 
ess w 1 be ted t mic vantagesor vantagesoffreea 
iy be found in the r t ft libra 
I . if F H i . 
\CTUAL 1 ERIENCI in Ww h fr a Ss iS pel ted fiigu 
tne give are cor I g 
to be oper y W. H. Brett Indeed, I am inclined to take tl on that 
W H Bi I ° — l« years ax t irgest irg t for | I e @ ‘ S » 
" most importa pu rary in W 1free that the irden f rests w t} WW 
i Sst t 5 v wa per ed was that we ld restrict We ul 
Island, a library ofa the pe e's books f by the noney. a 
‘ ty i il, ~ } t } lep Site | Oral Ss lor use I Ss 
»annually i s ild not e restr ’ wa Ww ? 
1, was really the j reer of t ’ » mecenee a 
pen she S$ amor t braries Nov it terests I no P for t ‘ 
east fou i the irg ty rat nave - brarvt lefe - © rt 
lete Ire ess their cil allt part ywrary whicl rs t the f t s 
ment ind severa thers have partial access t lefer = te giv ' ' 
hat is i st rt n collections, as, for in- hamper nyt lat y h it r r ry 
stance, 1 books for children. Among the  yegtriction which it imposes, every shine’ He 
aries hav NG t unrestricte cess pl es between t | e and the 
s tl gest, and asured t t york I ‘ , eid ‘ t ; ’ 
with th es é ailable, t 1} —— ‘oa ~ weeks wy st ; 
great our {| raries, the Norary we have w enough for t ‘ Cher 
whict f nly iss gi KS annually is however. the eid ' t 
for us tha iny ther | ry i the value f dire - ss tot . 
world tha cir ution larger it ropor merely talog. that . 
t ri t ¢ r [ in i ind re er ‘ t. is ¢ x | cc © 
s is ng | ta wer ¢ t pe! sure I shall not attempt, how er t tin 
than the averag it urger | rat Such sider this n ir rtant | s 
an illustration of the value of freedom of method gio, My contr t t t = sion is 
f yoting th e and lessening the expense simply t rect t value irrangen t 
f the put library, is worth a volume f 
theory and argun t 
In England rapid progress has been made 
within a few years in the direction of greater 
fre« I Probably the most weighty ntribu- 
ti vi ha een ma tne terature f ‘ 
this subject is the ‘* Ac int of the safeguarde« . 
ypen access system in public lending libraries, 
a brochure recently prepared and issued by the ' 
rarians of 12 libraries in various parts of " 
land having the system in operation They yw rk would be possible is an\ but an 
ap} nd st tics { the libraries ider their per librarv. and how m } , y | rided 
harge which show that rculation increaseS phy an arrangement whi ‘ prom 
inder the operatior f the access plan, and pent the desirable | ks [he writer, in her 
support fully the « s they make for it. Th work, is dealing with the probler nterest 
raries reporting were opeened at various jing what she aptly terms the ‘‘ Ellis boy and the 
Mr. Brett per given in ¢ densed forn Elsie girl" in better books She finds that more 
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which gives prominence to t ks which may be building we have arranged for she neg s r 
recommended a means of quietly guiding those 30,000 volumes, and the stack itself — to be . 
readers who need directi and will greatly in structed in regular stack-room forn et pe 
rease the value of the library. tting access to every | will accor t 
In the absence of S. S. Gri the paper cor some 200,000 volumes We W 
tributed by him to this ussion was accepte ibout 75,000 v mes, so that Ww 
without reading é take out 30 or 40 per ce f the 
FRANK P. Hi As the fact that! wase g and allow access to every department in t 
pected to appear this d S itirely stackt ling. Those whouset} air ra 
escaped me, you will e€ spare prepare and the children’s r« ain go from the 
paper. My cor ition, therefore, will t n brary t very port f the stack c 
the practical work of the Newark Free P that nected with the reference partme 
Library I believe the system is going worl t 
For a great many years | been a as we n tl ew building , é 
liever in free ess to.shelves, and for nearly nd scale, as the ser g th 
10 years have given it ractical test to the ex- lin i tacilities la it r gt 
tent of allowing access t l ksinthe rary from my experience, ted access, W 
when possibl and that les uric ly ¢t restriction of fine art ks j 
enough, all books except fictl the ly rea- allowing the people to have every ge 
son for excluding fict being that the space the way going e elves 
between the shelves is so small that two people C. W. ANDREWS I w ke to ask Mr 
cannot pass If we id room enough we H how large a reference stack he is inning 
would allow readers to select their own | ks for 
i n department as we is all other Mr. Hit It w le two stories of tl 
main Iding 
y restriction tha curs tor after Mr. ANDREWS How 1 y volumes 
tl experien f nearly 10 years, is that art Mr. H \ ox itis sa 
books and expensive book all kinds sho that our t jing is one which can be tende 
not be aced where they an be «€ rea ndefinit \ We can | is tr 
t entire Every her book rear of new property and tat ling 
the 5 sh 1 have access to. WI ¢ irse sil rt tt the street t 
the great qu 1 that arise I tes to doubling the cay y of th the stack and ad 
the loss occasioned by the use of ks this mintstrat uilding We can then nm 
way In our own library, for the past eight dat y this ad something er 5 
years, we have lost an anni iveraye between volumes lw add, however, that our cire 
30 and 40 books, the average cost being between lation is al t 80 per cent. fi wh 
8oc. to $1.1 piece Ar ir circulation has the public has not access; that leaves at 
averaged from 23 0 t 70,000 volumes a 20 per cent. to which they have access, but tt 
yea I have tt the good which percentage of those collections side of fict 
accomplished by lowing peof to got I think is only about one per cent. 
the shelves re than overbalances the injury F. M. Cr EN. —I st 1 like to ask libra 
to the books, or the theft of ks As a_ rians for experiences in the ss of books. Our 
matter of ct, not more than I! ks were total losses, from a very limited open-sheif c 
actually taken from th helves rhe re n- lection in two years, was 1062 volumes, near] 
ing 20 to 30 were charg: to people, some of all of which went from two places to which free 
which were returned the next vear or later ess was given, namely, the chiidren’s root 
In our new library building, now tn « rse of and an open-access c er oO ed by new 
erection, we have planned for restricted 0o0ks [The mortality in new ks was tre 
access We have the rildre s I I where mend Ss. 
all juven books w placed ; in the main H. L. Evi In the children's roon 
of the Public Library of Buffalo we had in1 
* Mr. Gree paper Dis at egar Y ¢ 
preset nantes. * ws —_ » tntes er of months, with open shelves containing 1300 v 
‘ brary srnal umes, a loss of 2951 ks thus far unaccounted 
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book, tl gh the use of the Ss ver) h sionally have a burglar pass through it 
greater thar merly but pe ple a that t lock uy the 
Mr. ¢ NDI How t plates s s and great coats and their coffee tar 
Mr. H I am sorry t ay that tes silver mugs, s t their friends may not us¢ ’ 
have been taker f es t then s he s be stole They 
ured, but no books e bec stoler Tt know that they are sa " gst friends 
worst lent of the sort was when s e€ one f ur sed with s that the re 
cut a definitior tofthe ‘ Ce ry Dictionary.” € ly is tch th urglar w s the ger 
JOHN THomM I scuss is eral enemy of th blic, and ake it 
long, and | hav t \ ments vhich I 1g v will ar every friend I 
can venture t 1im your att t 1 will e, by way of Stration I w 
I want to say say y, that if refer toa letter | e which ran t 
we, in th s re tog ack t sé this « t Dear Sir: I have kicked Mr. S 
shelves, we are ¢ g back totl | ple nd-So out of house. He was a dishones 
ft 1 lit W 1 that the tenar ind w pay his rent If you w 
whole dut f wast 5 te ksand s a rse ar wagon ar fet t! ks 
see that they were l tk nd that the he has st fr y ] ry U an have 
‘ 1 get at as littl is rarely as t W this lett ave! " 
sible If we are t " n she < If nptly sent a man w vag and 
thing else w seem t meet the want g strong rse t what | 1 re r 
f the; not let us t “ | ry f the se of a I s I receive . 
nt } 7 } Q i that if the } ks. all P ‘ f cit gineering 
were taken { the s es t t c W i rhe gentlema i ntly en study " 
thun the verily t t ul ed thats ect 
helve re to | lopt Saft ear Mr. ¢ i I 
not tart e Stat I a Fe r wi tt 
‘ ha $ ur ‘ nce K I t r er 
trustee f the rary t Mr. 1 I t Y l 
was t g sist t s g [ t v t st 
opene ¢ e " | a ’ | } ; . ; 
trustees f s “A t t t r< 
[ r a r utside of I l t 
from 12t 4 vi the [ t t r 
f the wn were g tw ] S s e 
| cannot ask y ratte: f n all the s s t ise I |! I 
that have bee raised f the s S t ( . ) s W ht y tak 
the pr pal bugbear in the S f he Free | f from tl nive 
ity seems to be W ! Ss Le f Penns i iI ry, s f t 
rn isk What are libr s f Are tt \ r e Fr n Inst € 
for the edification of the rariar Are they I t I t t show 
f he benefit of a few, or rt t t t f S justt 
the blic. to be used by ever . / s lost n 
t ed freely as ) se any ] cS tak r 
ert lo y« t have c the trees in f eve ry, e elve 
y r ] c park Wt t y t tence f t I | pe 
ur the trees and en park tl s s No I b t h 
iron railing, ar t cks 1 let tl | s to the ¢ e is this I S r P 
k over the fence s st n I \ ty \ } n yout is to pr 
ers are st nin the su s of ever ty, I tect it One peaker has sugges t 
till open lawns are the popular method in this something has been done on the other s 
( ntry, and where special need for care exist the Atla from wv h we might take a lessor 
kee ff the rass ff t warnir I reply \ may take 15 lessons in Philade 
Lh | ! t 4 ¥ lage ! the ‘ itt it does 4 | t c A ? t} 























thing but a trivial matte It seems t very serious f the were pc! 
t that 1 be s the to g t ec ow e the hav 
extra he t! t ti -. Kee] y taker nt ici 
the librar f t back them t privileg ‘ ' 
nto their proper that ha “ g them t t 
mis] f is well the wear tear tha $ r sure to put ‘ n th 
| me I m Ss if oft XS pia t y ene ‘ 
( Wi N Fu Ac ul \ gt t my t ty to] 
Pu I y it tt ther 2) \ t ks back the | x 
s, I think, free S saves at 5 | it . , 
te e libra ; s ba } R e I l 
M } {EN It is so great i re tion of t d Itv | 
wit $ he cire t fr she i tion t I s it ( 
saves per nt en e desk I ild have Ss in spe : 
ils elps t t ation I t I f se i $ rcit i 
pe S sa f r t .S arid , the | 
ul ctic F e pe ntage f n take lete Mr. Fos s 
from t I y t tcla lit 
sincat v t nir iurt Ss ris { 
tne rary ng sci : t gx 
pe t hus th she f ! t v trict a 
two per cen re tion cir t cess for large libra t KS I 
}. F. Pa ‘ I ‘ s the Denver How ma AV actical t ted 
P Library seems stil be the banner pu for s r braries [ i 
y Our s last year ssi n 
t t zs 8 tt Ww t } How i T | ed t \ 
ree I ) N i 1 trict 5 irg< ra 
D h t ‘ n shelve How r efe ¢ t ¢ 
[ e P ' , . —_ f 48 
t } ¢ ca e , Mr. B Myr ' } 
ards ry we that g 2 es lect 
tf ig t S I 1s 1e £ r } ect I Iw I 
1 ed fr t ur f Our ’ \ t vay € 
ret , n \ ' ‘ Ik — f tl tack , res it . 
nuch t gha ne had ¢ t gh it , and every \ had any sion t 
ul I i ft | t rthree hours in gotothose a ve fr cess t 
1ightening up t t rary I the rres st Thus we have fre 
S| nco vever, I am a access right t ug! I r is tt 
t g tr t | ra f w c t t his disy A Lh é v 
" t ir Wi f t and wou 
Mr NDI For t ‘ w t not t In addit rs ve recog 
I va t S Ww use the ? } t S alw a cer t I 
210g W ite get t t . e t :s that 5 ‘ ted | pr 
¢ t ke € “ ir per t il pla id a niw t see Cal 
aces, but I do not nk S ca ed t 
kee the | K the stack M la Adjou ] } 
ve 1 be to have select Ss rgea \ 
in make it f where EVENTH } 
go t nd ha ite t tacks 
(ASSEM Room, Swt AT PARK HOTEL, 
I this tet \ soon 
, LITHIA SPRIN Fripay E\ I” MAY 12.) 
) ¢ j ‘ ’ r tr far ms 
the | by s ‘ ¢ s tt ting was ca r by Preside 
é t to disarrangement of the books LANE at 
Ihe question of disarrangement would be a In the absence of Mr. WHITNEY, chairmar 
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8. President and Vice-president Che presi- 24 urs before the elect 
ntsha e the representative head of the as- hirds te, establish sections 
r t t In ise {f his death, resig " n r tf the iss it n It mav t . ¢ re = 
nability to serve, the ranking e-president mendationsof tl ; ni t librar 
shal ‘ e president matters by a two-thirds vote of the ] l. and 
, he s tar 5 tt r res t ' . } 9 
) or | c ela ] ect { to I I t Se ept v es oft inks and 
i eral authority i the pr | ind ir th il arrangema s! t therwise pror 
*xecutive | rd } t! act tiv gated 
ficet He shall be elected first tor e year 77, ine Boar 
and upon re-election for a term of three years , 
rs ’ } ¢ } ] 5 ’ 
ind snail lave § Salary Ss the na f : . , : os 
P re : t w } 
deter ne ibers appointed by the ex \ voard 
| , » shall hee f terms of not more than three years I 
: t shall to secure the pre tior i 
ret | I ea lat t I eed t ; ~ ‘ ri : t paration and 
, f . ; 
“he ca 1 < 5 ifaiogs, if x nd ot 
ich no gq ¢ ass ati in x F se 5 siden = 
ecutive | ywrapt and rary alds aS it May apf \ 
rd ’ ’ ic } ’ ] ' 
I reasure? é wsurer allt i Ig. 1 pubi ling ird | anr | 
‘ receipts and sburs er ect s ppoint airman, secretar ind treas 
’ t 1 ' : ; : 
‘ : 20 moneys shall be paid etr 
pay $ writte aL ot tw ner ers } y the tre 


oo Ries ; ' rer and no work shall be undertak t 
Dy vote of a mayority i th “ e 





























LARGE LIBRARIES ECTION 15 
report t the executive rd 4 r Va ; \ eeting $ pr ur jue 
the amendments to t S ‘ s vey to he 
executive board be inst te t ! ‘ gratitude, ar tO as 

: t it she ha ‘ € freely 
amendments as reported t t by ¢ ! , g se e ' P 
to competent legal authority ‘ elv on the s pathy 
wealth of Massachusetts; at hat the thar t ss at ail tha 

} sociati } sandesd to, ti s I W Ka ] fuai ha 
of the association be extended the « c 
, } 4 
for its labors A a ft v I easantest 
F. M. CRUNDEN presented the - ect s wi t shes tl 
REPORT O}! Ma N RE Sets * 
rhe Americ Library As iat esteems it nal 
i privilege t ave held its 21st annua eet- Ahe report w e 
ing in the beautiful and Spitable ty at I 
lanta, and especially at a time so aus; f 
the city and for the progress of libri \ Q n k 
ests in the south he eeting is not easthe 2 . f 
first A. I A. conference in the s t i s li e A al ry As 
further distinguished by the soci t ty : 
and personal friendliness of our aT ris ‘ 2 , 
therefore, od Ghasme in late ws F 
Resolved, That the nks the s i ( rres t t < j 
re t r i 
be tendered to the at rities and citizer , of ae ' 
Atlanta for their generous welcome ; to the re = ‘ a 
ception committee and its chairman, Mr. T. H . 
. . \ < t Ww r 
Martin, for their unfailing courtesy as well as 
for the enjoyable entertainments provide ) 
then Wha ae . 
Resolved, Th agai: WW 
: Ss I “ ‘ i 
trustees of the \ 
tion ; to the offi Wednesda 7 Ame 
City Club; to un | As ‘ ¢ 
the Cold Spring . e office ‘ . the I 
ng Club; ar i ; 
all those who e Congres wl —_ pits 
public meeting atthe opera house addresses we y Mr. 5S Mr 
The association feels especially indebted to Thomson, and oth nid hos ‘ 
the press of Atlanta for the full and sympa = : , , 
: . x i-V trie - x il 
thetic reports of the proceedings of the cor . ; 
ference. American | ary A eit as 
Recognizing that to the tact of Miss Anne journed 
LARGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
“T’HIS section held two sessions, atthe Kim! [ general ect ol rary Urganiczation 
House and Lithia Springs respective was opened w ldress by JOHN THOMSON 
to consider phase of rary Organization and 
Library Extension, as applicable to the work of RARIA 
large libraries. Both sessions were wel t loHN THOMSON [ ha been asked t pe 
tended and proved interesting and stimulating liscuss ie ry fw stated on 
Flik 7 ‘ t prog 
A SESSTIO 
TRST SE d . A sermor! } 1 be rieft ar pointed [hat 
KIMBALL House, THURSDAY EVENID t "7 ser t | hav ext. M 
MAY I! text is set f } the we Is [he libraria 
The meeting was called t rder by W. Il his title, t the t! ibrary 
Bretr, chairman, and, in the absence of Dr e, and the pt 
Steiner, Miss Linpa A. EASTMAN was appoints My text dict me that I to speak or 
secretary pro tem, five topics , firstiy, as tothe librar ltake 
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first thing we all have to dois t 
best 


person who will act upon the broad principle of 


t that the 


earn that the librarian will prove to bea 


never doing himself what can be properly ac- 


with 


I wasa 


complished by those who are associated 


him in his library. I remember when 
young man, talking to a very prominent solici- 
rin England, and he said, ‘‘I never do my- 
self what I can pay a competent clerk to do for 
and much the same principle applies to 
The 


will necessarily differ in different places. 


me 
librarians 
First 


the true librarian. work of 


and foremost, a librarian must be on close and 


ntimate business terms with his trustees, his 


president and the board, as a concrete entity, 
in every matter that eoncerns the organization 
of the library. The board will decide matters 
f policy and will properly be the only persons 


to say whether closed or open shelves shall be 


the guiding principle of the library, whether it 
building 
with 


must be the exec- 


shall consist of one self-contained 


} 


or be subdivided int a library many 


branches. But the librarian 
yn whom will be thrown all the re 


lo« k t 


only, for the results which are 


itive officer 


sponsibility Trustees will naturally 
him, and to hin 
a success it will be 


obtained If the library is 


because he carries out his executive duties ac- 
cording to the general principles laid down, and 
with him will lie all executive details, and the 
trustees will not consider whether the details are 
carried out by the librarian or by the various 
members of his staff, so that the results they 
have required are attained. The true librarian 
will take accurate and minute notice, and charge 
of each de- 
partment, so long as the department is grow- 
ing up. 


brary, and to leave it to 


even, if necessary, of the details 


If he is going to build up a large li- 
his successor in good 
working order, he must gradually and as rap- 
idly as may be divest himself of the onus of 

While a li- 
must 


attending to departmental details 
is building up a 


prominent and active partin many details which 


brary librarian take a 
are no part of his proper business when the li- 
brary has developed. 

The first and foremost true business of a li- 
brarian is to get his library into such a conditon 
that he can concern himself with the insides of 
books, because the outsides can be attended to 
by the forces placed at his disposition. It is 
not the business of a librarian to spend time 


that is liberally paid for on the cataloging, or 
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shelf-listing, nor upon the various details o 


brary economy which can be accomplishe 


properly by those who can devote their whole 
time toit and possibly attain a better result thar 
he could amidst the multitude of considerations 
and business that will come under his notice 


} 


My observations are not a speech, but re 


marks witha view to discussion; therefore, | 


would lay it down as a point well worthy 
consideration whether it is not the best business 
of a librarian to concern himself more and 
more, as his library develops, with bibliograph- 
ical details and with such duties connected witt 
the knowledge of books as will help other libra 
ries as well as the persons who use his own i: 
stitution. 

Now, as to whatshould be the title of the 
confess that I se« 


brarian | little opening for 


discussion. Some heads of libraries are called 
superintendents, others actuaries, others direc 
tors, and these titles are probably given becaus« 
to 


proper work of a librarian, and is called upor 


a librarian has more attend to than the 
under necessary circumstances, to devote mu 
of his time to labors not properly falling withir 
the h. I think that 
the best title for a librarian is ‘‘ The librarian 
can be done than t 
adopt this as a universal title of the librariat 
be known 


ciated with 


duties of a librarian as suc 


and | doubt that if better 
The proper title of the librarian wil 
as ‘‘ The Those 
him would be the ‘* First assistant "’ 
rhe 


departments, and 


ass 


librarian.” 


and ‘* Sec 


ond assistant,"’ and so on. others would 


be ot 


would be employes in departments, and so or 


heads again others 


through the list. The librarian would, I think 
be most conveniently known for the purposes of 
his own force, his own trustees, and certainly 
for the public, 

After all the principal point is, ‘‘ In what way 
can the librarian do the most good” 
be in avoiding detail and attending to such 


as The librarian.” 


It will 


points as will enlarge the usefulness of the li- 
library; it is for the librarian to set on foot 
schemes which will make his library widely 
known and which will give the public the best 
opportunity of using the library to the largest 
extent. It is for him to set on foot all schemes 
which will bring him into working contact with 
him and his co- 


but one in 


other librarians and to make 
workers feel that he and they 
the duty of working for and trying to attain one 


and the same greatend. The question of what 


are 
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T 1 be the title the rarian is so sma I | seems ¢ st vide 
hat | an nfident I have imparted s e.g scussior so simple that it ind 
tter for discussion which may be very r ssal \ t t f es If « 
} ful, but is scarcely strictly relevant g cause ret ble ir and instit 
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t of the] rian to his ard take it argument er rules S institut 
his is one of the most serious tl an be see t more eetings ke, alter, 1 
raises I he brarian wh s worthy f I te aws than w rmry o1 

sition ust earn the fidence ot s ‘ er ent of a nati N brar ¢ 
vy carrying out the policy tated t £g ant w ppear 
erning body, faithfully ar n su t t < When a reade 
as l ke the usef s the library ce ‘ \ t eof the ut 

cloy I think it is a good plan that he s} [ t What r trouble 

present at every meeting of the board Don't beg to talh t t f nd by-law 
every meeting f the committees The first t What matter ( e the 

I st ardina point ft Se ness ta i ¢ 1 fair at 

rian s board is that he sl fa ( f e decis f tl bra 
ar with the views of his presider e-pres " he epte spr , being founde 
jent and his board, so that the objects thatthey on exy é the cessit f good 

a t heart may be those which he will e1 nis t ery-d é erie 
eavor t arry out He will, in this w an ! in's decis cept 

e to save the boar nd nd accepts eerf 
sideratior oft af aC ] i We have I ¢ it ta I the 

estions which would otherwise grow t f e pers u wr ¢ aC 

nt matters and inv e serious discuss Lhe € H t be wor 

ta ymes round to what I said before it t \ wyer came ‘ I 
the board must be responsible for all matters of s hat or I ‘ et 
policy, but that the librarian must be the exe ame t | d What st I I 
itive officer, trusted by his board and earning ent to the ader and sai lhe t 
that trust | oyal an execut i bra st ¢ hat 
t r decisions rm y« s he hat I w t take o 

rhe fourth consideration — What should be hat off I sa Task y Sas tle 

e¢ attitude of the librarian towards his librar\ ke yi I A He res} c ‘I beg 
force seems to me easily reduced to heads t r ve sa gentle n, that 
which will admit of but little discussion His not take my hat off, lhe request the 
isiness is to ho his duty sacred and to re- answer passed al t cight times, then he s 

ire from the employes faithful, careful, ar What are oing t out " oo 
ovalservice. Loyalty o* the employes toward: Sir m going t y office to res 

the librarian car € Stained if he w ‘ Hie le ludge three 
air consideration tot r labors ar eek their he n t bra i i here 
nhdaence Troubles more r less ser sv I hat i have ¢ great 
irise from time to time the nduct of bus out it ty t e 
ess in every large institution, and if, wher tothe rule Wl ee ¢ ‘ d 
le arises between an assistant and the by persistency 
public, the librarian will look into the matter | think, therefor ming t 
give it careful consideration, point t v th for scus Iw av that the r 
tre le might have been av ed r,if thea sh alw e present with the t tee 
right, boldly support h I eir meeting nd he st it t cir 
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ibrarian, his force and the public will be a 
happy family. 
W. T. Peories.—Is it not the duty of the 


head of the library to say how the library shall 


be carried on 


Mr. THOMSON Undoubtedly 
Mr. Peories. — Unless he knows something 
about the cataloging, how is he to know that it 


is attended t 


Mr. ON I said all details should be 


lHom 








left to the heads of departments. A banker 
joes not make entries on his ledgers. Having 
ettled upon a system of loging and classi- 

ation, then the heads of departments will fol- 
»w the rules, whether they be the rules of the 


fication or the British Museum or 


what not. Wher 


nai CiasSsS 


important questions arise, 


a certain classification, then the libra- 


rian will be called upon to exercise the right of 
final decision I thought my expressions were 
ear that in the matter of general details I de 


not think the librarian is usefully occupied in 
checking off things to 
When the Free Libra- 


was first opened I neces- 


reading over cards and 
see if they are correct. 


ry of Philadelph 


sarily spent hours and hours every day upor 
matters of this kind. I found that I could be 
h more usefully employed as things pro- 


gressed The heads of departments were per 


fectly mpetent to do the work 


tted to me 


ind the ques 


became fewerand fewer 


tions subr 





because assistants, after a while, will only bring 
ip for discussion difficult points, and then 
with one or two of the heads the matter can be 
discussed and a proper conclusion speedily 
rrived at 

Dr. G. W. PecKHAM There is a word o1 
\ I should like t fier in relation to one 

itter brought uy scussion Phere is 
i point connected theoretical relations 


between the librarian of a large institut 


1 of trustees f that institution; in 


ther words, the idea) position that should be 


mmon ground between the two parts of the 
rganization It seems to me that we should 
iim to establish the fact that there are certai 


luties that clearly within the 


ire 


ie librarian as such, and so far as 


we are able, to impress upon any governing 

ard of trustees that they should establish 
proper and dignified relations with the libra 
rian wi s to carry out the work There are 
things that a clerk n do, but | take it, when 
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any board of trustees employs a librarian it 
employs a professional expert and not a clerk 
rhen there are bounds that the librarian should 
He modify the 


general policy as laid down by the governing 


never overstep. should not 


board. He should carry out that policy with 


all the valty and intelligence that he may 


possess; and on the other hand, it should be 


just as impossible for the board of trustees 
after having laid down a general policy, t 

me within the main of the librarian to act 
as executive officers, either as a whole, or in 





lividual capacity. Many trustees, fee!- 


ng that they are vested with the governing 
power of the board, have the bad habit of at- 
tempting as individuals to come inand perforn 
executive duties that should be handed over t 


the librarian 

rhere is, in my mind, a fundamental an 
philosophical distinction between the work per 
ng the 
entrusted with the 
and I believe thata 
ulties fe 


formed by the governi board and work 


ned by the man carry 


its policy 


the diff 


ing out of very 


arge part of ind 


r in museums oT in 


come from the overlook 


lifference between the power lodged in the 


board to outline the general policy and th 


performance of certain executive duties. | 


agree with almost everything that the former 
speaker has said, but | think he was scarcely 


emphatic enough when he insisted that the li- 


brarian should attend all meetings of the board 


of trustees. If the board of trustees be un- 
represented on its professional side by our 


presence how can it discuss the questions com- 


t 

ng up at every meeting in relation to the in 
ternal management of the library Che ques 
tion of the relation of the librarian to the boar 
has become of vital importance After many 
years of experience I may say that in almost 
all instances the fundamental difference be- 


tween the legislative anthority and the exec 


tive is lost sight of, although to this general 
Public Lit 


In Bryce's 


statement the Milwaukee rary is a 


happy exception ‘*American Com- 


monwealth” there is an able discussion of this 
very point. The cause of the difficulties is the 
point we ought to emphasize, and the proper 
adjustment of these relations is the ideal t 
ward which we are all striving. 

BENJAMIN Wy kr. — I! do not believe in hav- 
ing rules strung along the walls, but I would 
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ike very much to know w librar re ‘ ‘ t he 
ent college students, for stance, Vv ting ar t ac [ ean r 
the rules without aving then rinte att ' 
Mr PHOMSON rhe s not ri t br. | \. 
tended to have made more positive ¢ n t ' he } 
Mr. Peckham said upor ~ ect ! ¢ t , , 
ard must sett all matter | t r yt t “A P te 
secutive officer w i be wor retait , vale " 
ny posit niess he t f y " ‘ 
urried out such | As to rule : eca 
hat eT es t t I t spensat ‘ P 
required t he serve the libra 
t se wi Ist C K the reacet a ' , 
e€ ed to the few rules wi 1 are ’ 
at the eads t s ps or t Ket i ss zg ¢ I 
eve! hev ire i ¢ | \ re 
ng y< in keep a what are the , d 
es for kee] iM . ¢ tin Ww e P t ‘ ' ’ 
enalties for loss, or for facing r ‘ P tl 
e borrowea I (ot « rs . ruies t P 
is are enforcible st tory s t be ‘ } 
nd ng up in cor « — \ 
ry, af that ist v view | wis t \ « 
wn in the re rks I I ‘ ' 
Mr. PE ES. —I k the users ibraries te tt t 
should know all the ruk \W an c¢ t 
nto the reading-t and e rules re | 
should take |! } f he ¢ 5 , ‘ 
I at it ne s ‘ 4 it $ a? le I T f 
brary, and I insist ts ni eyed ys, et t 
Ww ild have req re ne | son tf nt ne f ve k 
Mr Th t have eit t rar\ r « ¢ 
ave taken off his hat t « 
Mr. THoM I think th atte! é } R re 
1 which different experie es W t 
ferent methods. 1 rule ea ur I the 
\ t Ss 1 t Ww < pr 2 
1 consy s manner Che person I 1 ¢ ‘ \ 
was it of temper an periectiy W gt ¢ } Rf r 
trouble Where shou I ve efite 
. A 
brary by driving the matter t ar easat 
issue He isa got riend of the t now 
and he uses it regularly and « \ Vi 4 : 
st uld I have turr dt nto at vi 
’ ’ 
I could easily have one 
Dr. PECKHAM There ‘ \ 1 \ 
all attention t 1 believe that raria i “A | wa 
who proceeds to execute Ul ¢ J f { ne 
man for disorderly cot t wit f f 
by printed rules renders himself ‘ t n 
action at law; and | ive | advis¢t ‘ € 
poration coun that itisa ely ne ry ve i 
when \ ¢ 

















tretched and twisted to meet 


the local conditions of the library to which it 


aniied 
rr . 
It seems to me that the departmental organ- 


} } 


ration of a library should differ little from that 


inv large commercial house It is purely a 


business see no reason 


should 


arrangement of it 


arrangement. Il can 
the 


the business 


why the technical part of work 
terfere with 


We might have logical schemes, elaborating the 
relations of one department with another, et 


t when we came t apply them tothe partic 


a great many changes would 


ive to be made The fersonne/ of the depart. 

ent heads has a great deal to do with the 
vork t be assigned t those departments 
Moreover, in some cases the work ir ne de 
partment overlaps that of another. In our own 
library r instance, we have a department for 
work with children. The head of that depart- 


4 


ment, besides her duties at the central library, 

pervises the work in the children’s rooms of 
three branch libraries. There is some over- 
lapping of authority in the children’s rooms of 


have had no dif 


i tact 


these branches, but so far we 





ficulty, because a sufficient amount « be- 


tween the heads of the departments interested 
seems to prevent friction 


As t 
1 


artments, | should 


the responsibility of the heads of de- 


say it should be very great 


t 


but this must depend upon the personal fitness 


f the particular head. If the librarian is s« 


fortunate as to have a very competent head for 


hl 


a department, one in whom he has full confi- 


lence, manifestly he can give tothat head more 


responsibility than to another who is not so 


competent. I should say that the responsibility 
of the heads of departments in a library should 
com- 


be similar to that of like positions in any 


mercial establishment. 


the 


o not wish to 


In speaking of the relation of heads of 


departments to the librarian, I d 


Mr 


somewhat indefinite 


[Thomson's subject. These 
The 
executive should, of course, keep in touch with 


should, I think, 


encroach upon 


relations are chief 


the heads of departments, and 


hold department meetings at regular intervals 


These heads should constitute the librarian’s 
abinet, as it were, and should always be con- 
ulted about any changes or improvements 
in their respective departments. If any nev 


nove is contemplated f any new problems 


the librarian shou nfer wit 
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Fur- 


thermore, the chief executive can keep in closer 


the heads of the departments interested 


touch with the heads of departments if he 
from them regular written reports — 
think that 


the librarian 


requires 
say monthly reports (and I do not 
th 


would be too often). In this way 


can get an insight into the workings of the de- 
find out what the 


partments heads are trying 


to do in their various lines, and have time to 
think over their suggestions; and, what is 
equally important, the fact that they have 
these reports to prepare acts as a stimulus and 
nduces them to take more interest in their 
work than they otherwise would. 

1 will roughly sketch an outline of depart- 
mental organization, omitting the executive de- 
partment, because Mr. Thomson has treated 
that very fully, and will mention the depart- 
ments as they occur to me, chiefly as we use 
them in our library. 1 have compared notes 
with some other librarians and find they have 


some departments we have not, and vice versa. 


It is not necessary to speak of the ordinary 
ork of each department when the name of the 
lepartment sufficiently indicates the work as- 
Signed to it. 
Ord depariment, 1 find in some libraries 
the accession work is done by the order depart- 


in others by the catalog department 
by the 


ment, and 
In our own library this work is done 


; 


order 
libraries might be such that this work could be 


lepartment. But the conditions in other 


done more conveniently by the catalog depart 
the 


ment. With a very mpetent person at 


head of the order department a great deal 


can be given to him than is or- 
For 


are 
We subscribe for these 


more work 


dinarily done. instance, certain mem- 


bers of our staff required to read certain 


critical journals. jour- 


nals for the members of the staff, and they are 


sent totheir homes. They report to the order 


department the books they have found reviewed, 


and give citations to the journal, date and page 
hese are sorted and weeded out, to some ex- 

tent, by the head of the order department, and 

then they come to the librarian, to be edited be- 


fore the order is placed. If the head of this 


; 


lepartment is a competent man or woman, 


you readily see thata great deal of arduous 


can 
and important work is taken off the shoulders of 
chief ¢ 


Catalog department Ir 


a ae] 


the ecutive, a thing much to be desired 


some large libraric 


there is a shelf department distinct from the 
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atalog department It juestion whet , 
the work of the shelf department might not 
led in that of the italog part nt 
Practically we have it s nelude t | 
igine the time may come when we s l have 


to make them separate departments 





Reference department This re ires no 8s] 
al comment. Iam merely opening tl S- 
ssion,a tf any ne i st suc 
may be sugg by my re ks t 
tunity will be given ir few n 
Joan depa mer With us the pat 
ment in es the registrat O ‘ 
library, and the time will me when w 
find it necessary to make a special departme 
for registratior t we have not reache 


point yet. 


Periodica r 





lepartment sho Cat ! 

sight of the re r urrent per 
licals and magazines are kept, the t etining 
f, and thereby calling attention to, special 
irticles, et lo this department also I sh i 


issign the supervision of the newspaper room 
Then we have what seems t ne to be a 


rtance, and ne 





i¢partment of very great 
ipon which we are just now laying special 
phasis in our own library —the Children 

department. The time has come for it, and | 


ieve that most of the large libraries are now 


he 


ncorporating what is 
lepartment in their s 
We have a children’s room at the central 
brary and in each of the branches ; 
have better rooms at the branches than at the 
central library Our system of home libraries 


and our work with the schools are also under 


the direction of the head of this department 
Mechanical department Here is another 
lustration of the way local cor 
rganization. At the Boston Publi 
as the head of the mechanical department, they 
have a chief engineer We have no such de 


partment or officer in our library organizat 
We have four institutions housed in one 
ing, and the superintendent of buildings has 


charge of the mechanical work for the entire 


building and branches. Fortunately for me I 
have nothing to do with the heating, lighting 
cleaning, or repair of the bi lings ind id 
not want to have anything to do with the 

; ’ / ' 


things so long as they are satisfactorily d 


Printing department So far as I know there 
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I wish first to call r attention to the great 
need improvement in desk service We are 
too apt, | think, to assign the new girl, the in- 
experienced assistant, to wait upon the desk 
and to give the library force the idea that 
waiting upon the public is the imary depart- 
ment of the library One of my best assist- 


ants, if you will pardon a personal illustration, 


on a busy afternoon had a headache, and I 


heard her say: ‘‘! am very glad | have hing 
more intellectual t lo than to wait on the 
desk.’ The fact that this was one of our very 
good girls opened my eyes to the fact that the 


importance ol this work was not properly af 
preciated., The desire 


into 


to getaway from the cir- 


ulating department taloging, from the 


lirecthelping of people tothe mechanical work, 


seems almost universal I believe that there 


is good reason for this in our present system, 





and that the fault lies with the administration 
and not withthe assistants. Our aim should be 
to educate our assistants to value the actual 
usefulness of the library and the personal ap- 


plication of its benefits above the mere prepara- 


tion of tools to make it useful: to care for 


people more than problems In order t 


this improvement, which I am sure we all de 
sire, | suggest three things 

(1) Better pay for de nis We are ab- 
solutely dependent on good work at the de 
livery counter for success with the public, and 
good work should receive the encouragement 
of good pay One reason our good assistants 


want to catalog books is because that work is 


better paid. 


(2) Promote to heads of departments from t 
de force —that is, from those who naturally 
have the best knowledge of the general ad- 
ministration of the library 

(3) Personally encourage ca tssistants 


their 


realize 


magnify work, and let them know that 


you that the succcess or failure of the 


library is in their hands This personal en- 
couragement, I think, should be 


the 


more formal personal talks with 


given in agen- 


eral way, by passing word of interest, 


and also by 


the individual assistant. It is very helpful t 


all an assistant, who is doing well, t 


office for conversation on library work 


Mr. Anderson spoke last evening on the sub- 


ject of departments. I wish to add a few 


words to his remarks. Similar relations should 


exist between the chief librarian and the heads 
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f the de partments te those between the board 
of d 


sibility should be imposed and results required 


rectors and the librarian; that is, respon 


reported. 


and ' 


rhe 
head of each department will not only help the 
but 


loing of the work. I have 


not only required but formally 


requiring of a written report from the 


brarian aid the department head in the 


heard the objectior 


oe an't tell about it 


ted A 


their 


I can do the work, but I 


This should not be acc« person may 


be a good worker w own hands, but 


lo not think they are competent to direct the 


work of others unless they can clearly, con 


cisely, and accurately write a report of it 


find it very helpful to have an annual meeting 
of the heads of departments, similar to the 
the board of 


which the department reports 


annual meeting of directors, at 


are read, 
cussed, and handed in. 

Commendation and encouragement may wel 
come from the librarian; 


should be 
The staff should have 


reprool and correctior 


left entirely to department heads. 


{ see 


an opportunity 


ing the new books, especially in the department 


of fiction | should advise 


; and for this purpose 


er practicable 


that at least one copy o 


the more 


where 


} 


new books, certainly 


be retained 


nes 


ratime forthe exclusive use of 
the assistants. has been tried in the 


Public L The 


staff is not allowed to monopolize a new book 


Chis plar 


Buffalo brary results 


with g | 


and the public is not allowed todeprive the staff 
if its own copy 
A MEMBER. — You mean that jy allow the 


staff to take them home 
the head of the cir- 
culating department regulates how long they 


Mr. ELMENDORPF. — Yes 
may be kept, and as quickly as possible the new 
book Phe 


same plan is followed with literary periodicals 


is passed around among them all. 


Ihe staff should not be dependent upon the copy 


taken for general library use. There is an ad- 
vantage in having periodicals for the assistants, 
and they should be encouraged to read them 
rhis is particularly applicable to those engaged 
assistants in the 
bo« k 5 


it adds greatly to the attraction of 


in work with the children If 
children’s room keep posted on the new 
for children 
their part of the library 

A word in regard to salaries. In my opini 


time service should have some weight irrespe 


whether 


Certain encour- 


tive of anything else, except as to 


person is fit to remain or not 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


“TH! College Sectior f the A. L. A. held pigeon-hole when they wished to see the mate- 


: 
two sessions, on May nd 10 respecti y, rial o1 t subject This was 99 per cent. of 
levoted to questions met with in ( n@ the proper work of assification, and the « 


Referen Work. perience of ntelligent ul sympatheti use! 


, : , cisms were inevitable on any method, but they 
(KIMBALL He E, Tul 1Y AFTERNOON, MAY 9.) 





with inte gent r if they ‘ 
The » ne wascalled t 1¢ hy I 2 } ' 
rhe meeting was called to order by Dr. EC who lacked either sympathy ¢ 
a * hai nan ' enn 
RICHA ¥, chairman, at 3.15 p.n ge the systen It was like a 
Miss OLIVE JONEs read a paper on nstrat fror e or more mer 
} ‘ 
A Ay N MOR EGE 1 \RIE ibility OF I ga cyt be s 
- l it and f Lit not be d 
’ nts Lihe lf mmon ex] 
Mi tL Dewey spoke on the e t in shaking the fidence 
t people the merit of the ma 
ITA ITY ¢ THE DECIMAL CI I ATION.} ; 
\ ' w t the livid 
He said, in part, that he had no personal s some peculiarity that prever 
interest in the classification which people per- his utilizing the mechanisn 
sisted in calling by his name. His interest in C. A. Curt f wed wit! presentat 
it Was aS a matter of co ation, and because the 


25 vears experience 
most effective labor-saving tool for librarie 
The criticisms made upon it were based ona See { 
total misapprehension of the proper aim of a 

practical classification. It was demonstrable sa wea tigae ips 


that it was wholly impracticable to havea library 


classification represent the best philosophical 
: , , Ri rdsor 
Statement the interrelations 8) mn KI Vi- 
Mr. I rCHE 1: I ar ‘ 
edge up to date Every year would require S 
; tain y n this close r I vy l ¢ 
modifications and changes in ch a statement, 
— ' . word , re 
while the very nature of rary classification petrigiy . shes : ' 
" . , f the resented by Miss Jones t ‘ 
made it necessary to use it for a considerable 
, ‘ sification is needed espe ya ted t 
period, as the expense and confusion of change : : — sisi 
: , : : college libraries t the same time it seemst 
would be prohibitive. The Decimal classifica- ‘ x , ; : 
. I st what is thus tr 2 ¢ 
tion had won its way all over the civilized world, 
f the ( versity of C r 









not only from its philosophic merits, but because 
‘ rint an 1 r I sur 
tf rnized ect ; ta é I sup] 
was re gnizedad as sort llectual SySs- 
, ht like t opies 
tem of pigeon-holes convenie nged and , ae : 
cannot feel it ¢t porters of t 
numbered, so that the librarian and his assist- ; , 
, Decimal I Expansi yste have mad 
ants and their successors could, for a series of 
rood their . tot anit oe of } f 
: : . : th " st of «¢ er 
years, put a book or pamphlet onthe same su ‘ t 
those systems. In fact, my principal objectior 
ect into the same pigeon-hole, and readers and . 
} " e . sed tea — as. 
their successors could readily go to that same °° '¢™ 1S SURKEsted ‘a amRneieUte- 
f the program wt I first glanced at it; for I 
thought their thesis was ated as the sta 
* The re rt of the ses f this se 1 is pre 
' bility" of the systems 
from tes kindly furnis by Mr. G. T. Littl 
Che inst ity these syste r of any 
+ As Mr. Dewev’'s re rks were t fur Th 
a , e ie ble t ' . . oo system ca lated to be f ved with close a 
’ . . i > 




















Iss 
nature i things the ssif tior y t art ' eior 
ent of a library is Dy t ‘ ss \ < r " 
the rigidity imparted by s . . R raries 
Decimal, with whatev ges ca ¢ s h t syst 
onsistently with its pr seve! 
nsuite to the needs yrot f t y its st r 
n whic there mand, re ¢ 
na put r ting | y I \ ‘ ed | 1ofa 
{ I le n-¢ ny las it n r V . 
rogress wledg , ‘ . 
\ 2” i ap! irent at é the r 
expres I k n t s f », ( twe 
te aS a seasc W t rat f } ‘ 
isSsing thi f > s iren i t £ r ¢ ' at 
ec W ’ \ ‘ 
vi fortur , rthe kx syst s 4 for \ e LD 
wn by its t tr t of electricit ! 1 ns A ‘ i ' 
her this aft ol t iS made I 
I t t Wecima t l an re | t ( ‘ ‘ 
re getting overt é d altt re 
o doubt sprea Zz I e. ls é , t t ™ 
spre a “ get o1 it t ( t 
What I « tt s y the a fixed ter », fr s 
ness Ciass al n a ( ré I re, { 
trongly Dot these ystems ré ¢ { er regar 
se they make defnit rovis f nut 5 vit ! t art t, the list 
livisions all rding t mair ple ‘ An y f gr sa 
wh s at th ttom me 1 It , t t t X t y 
properly be cal 1a Procrustear é but that gher t 
the ngure i spe st naturally rr re \\ I ea r Ss ert I arrat 
t ne wh is had experience in the line of rt} hang irrangement, n greater 
attempted 1 ficati t D. ¢ [ s 4 I war her 
I r of t tems IS g j gh t W wou ake it a 5 hing to start 
start frot If adopt er they ter take a eme 
ter Ireely ther fairiy But ( " rk way f 1 ‘ 
r ' } tif we g the n . f the « gly - t ’ f | e 
s designat S, we 1 gt syster ! that it ul put Ww hang t 
istice, which, if we may not gally » % ls ir t t torst 
strained from, we I n t t t \ t re ent 
ntinue bey a cert r t, or D PECKHA 1 that ther 1 be 
ve must pr i " t gt ) I tif s t i 
C. or the E. C t gh w e t For n know ge w f nt hang 
my part I w not a tthe a nativ f . B AN MANN pr te ‘ t the state 
ng closer than I f 1 1 ‘ ent é Dr tr ssificat 
nal use of these three figur t f t " tor 
mm t ther har f | Lf I 1 t t t t ay me t I e to be 
monk ng wit is r ‘ 1 ngst t t 0 e contrar 
fringing its copyright As | 1 not [ ¢ l it s f heir t Ss were 
stem but y inherited at A I la tl me all t { present fut 
reer fr any lig to adhe s for hat ssificat f perly 
} } 1 ¢ ’ y ‘ nee iment 1 
n those are wv ] doy i : rime i I 
e held as pledged to do it no injustice I ur forming a syste f fication the views ot 
lerstand the founder of the D. C, 1 ct classifier lered Re 
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the system of one classification to the terms of another had very few duplicates, and nse 


that of another ie ae excellent means of reaching juently could make few loans Most libraries 














results rhe symbolism used to express the however, acknowledged the need of supple 
system serves as a means of crystallizing re- menting their wn resources | y occasiona! 
sults. It is immaterial whether a basis of nine loans, and reported a willingness to reciprocate 
or any other number of digits be used in the Many were already in the habit of borrowing, 
system. The dev pment f a subject may und Harvard, Cornell, and the Indiana Uni 
show the advisability of changing the planeof versity were mentioned as loaning librarie 
eavage, so that s ts developing into sub- rhe class of books generally neede LOW 
liv ns requiring but four symbols, for in- ever ere not s nuch f gn per ils as 
stance, should yield me sft to those whicl rdinary works now t of pris and latest 
have been found to require ne his work editions of standard manua where narrow 
he has taken a s t using three figuresin means operated t lelay or event purchase 
the Decimal classifica and developed it t though urgent temporary need by some ind 
Six r seve gures, finding lace amongst vidual w rrant the liture of tt 
these for the original subject cost of transportation. A certain professor's 

Mr. Currier spoke of the classification that work was delayed several weeks by inability to 
could be ¢ ved, so to speak, from the sut secure a particular edition of Milton, which was 
ect headings used in the published periodical neither especially rare nor expensive, and yet 
catalog cards, and the usefulness of existing was absolutely necessary to t racy of 
s¢( es some desired annotation. 

Mr. ANDREWS spoke of his own use of the It would expedite and increase the efficiency) 
D. ¢ t the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- f inter-library loans if some com: 1 catalog 
nology and the John Crerar, and Dr. Ricuarp- of the books and s ils thus available uld 

N referred to the ssification in use by him be kept at a central point in the stat prefer 
at Princeton ably in the library making the most loans 

rhe meeting yurned at 5.1 S. S. GREEN doubted whether libraries suf 

ported bya municipality g yente nt 
Sf \ ‘ ’ formal agr r int brary loans i 
purchases ed t fact that s t 





(KIMBALL House, WEDNESDAY EVENING loans were freely made by Worcester blic I 
MAY 1 brary on the general ground that tl brarian 


with the consent of the trustees, was always at 


rt : , 
ihe meeting was called t rder at 8.30 by ,,., , , 
’ , - liberty to extend courtesie elieved t é 
the chairman, Dr. RICHARDSON, who then read : 
vantageous indirectly to the ning, as we 


directly to the borr 





ERATION IN LENDING AMONG LIBRARIE H. L. ELMEND ‘lieved that the Buffa 
Public Library could properly n in such 
scheme as was suggested by Dr. Richards 


and remarked upon the large extentto whicl 





I : 
ersit) that library was already in the habit of making 
having inter-library loans 
iverage W. T. Peories said he usual loaned books 
sent a to other institutions without hesitation, yet 
practice occasionally received re est that seemed 
ill the nreasonable in view of t haracter and 
Id rarity of the books Such was a recent demand 
showed a widespread interest in the subject for a file of a metropolitan daily to be sent t 
together with an occasional display of self- place many miles distant in instalments of 
sufficiency or of ignorance as to what was 15 volumes every fortnight 


neant One institution had a library contain- J]. I. Wvyer called attention to the fact that 
ng everything that the professors could need, the list of libraries in Bolton's catalog did not 


and saw ft advantage in lending to others; mention all that could be properly include 
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the feast itself. Those in the pavilion were most attractive, the 
enlivened by the strains of a regular orchestra, tree, played inspirin 
while the more fortunate nes at the 1 and otherw 
nder the trees enjoyed the quartette a time every 
barbecued shote and lamb, Brunswick stew building, where Mr 
pepper salad, and gallor f beer had at last dentof the club, welcomed us. He called ona 
ated even A. L. A. appetites, all gathered in brarian to answer, and the North breathed 
the pavilion, to be welcomed by more speeches, freely once more t could make a speech, tor 
and, again, such ¢ 1 spee s! Mr. Stocdell, Mrs. Lowe, president of the Federatior f 
the president of the Cold Springs ‘Cue Clul Women's Clubs, then told a capital story. 
which was extending t st iospitality of its was followed by Betsy Hamilton,” who this 
grounds, explained how nverted Metl time appeared in st e as af | racker j 
list minister t irbecues, and how new men woman of Alaban rd-spinning making 
ers are initiated int ‘ ) ther people mments her neig rs, the § onses 
explained other things, and then M Moore and suffering a bly fi gs of 1 - 
better known as ‘‘ Bet8y Hamilton,” gave a dia- matism 
lect imitation of a lazy darky housemaid direct- With reluctance we turned away and went 
ing the process of catching a chicken for supper lown the ng flights of white steps to the 
only it was not exactly an imitation— it was the waiting trolleys, reluctance due to the thought 
real thing. A coon dance followed, performed that this was our last festivity in Atlanta 
y the before-mentioned leader of the LardCan_ proper. A cool ride back tothe Kimball Hous« 
QOuartette. It called down a shower of silver, and then the packing of trunks for the morn- 
ind roused bitter envy in the hearts of those ng train. The ulk of the party went on t 
members of the A. L. A. who think they know, Lithia Springs for Friday, but Atlanta had dons 
r had thought they k how tocut pigeon its last for us 
r being photograpt It would be H t with the Dane left t 
ed pthel sid , and not t the tw < t espe 
I ce st frontis- ‘ Ww ‘ bted for our en nent. Miss 
! Tourmal, the A. L. A. Wallace here's king at her we knew 
went back to Atlanta. At the little station, how- efore, and it is needless to say more than that 
ver, the entertainment by the quartette was she was what we knew she would be a per 
continued, and an old negr finky blackness fect hostess. Of Mr. Martin, chairman of the 
harangued from a cart a select portion of the local committee, we cannot say more and we 
party, giving a unique exhibition of the Tonic would not say less. He was omnipresent for 
Sol-Fa system as comprehended by one of our ur good, and what man could do he did and 
lored brethren. more than most 
One would think such ar casion might ex- The greatest difficulty one feels out the en- 
haust the resources of even the south, but not tertainment at Atlanta is the finding of some 
at all. On Thursday afternoon a line of special adequate express of thanks therefor. In 
trolleys took us around th ty by mysterious vain we remember the Red Queen's injunction, 





ways, and sometimes at reak-neck speed, ‘‘ Speak in French when you can’t think of the ( 
, : 


meant to prove to us that Atlanta, at least,is Eng 


slow. Agreed, it is not. nd remember who you art We can only 


t 
rhe trolley 


Atlanta Expos t Driv- ght to hand over to it 
i Club now s ex make a word do lot 





the New Yorkt 


The view was 
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ver 500 boys an girls, ranging from brown- rs were there to he e ~ ir best 
haired blue-eyed Cherokees and other impas- ribbons; everybody was s g and Spita 
sive Indian faces, to ebony Africans, responsive nd urgent that every s i ‘‘take a little 
to each speaker's words 1 f Pr ll the more r try a tle of this while the old 
juickly stirred emotion of their race to the host S wl m¢ ghtedly upon a 
melodies that rose from wistful sweetness to Evidently the neighbors had lent more than 
triumphant height After the service some of their services, for the kniv 1 forks were 
the visitors wandered through the farm and marked by colored string indt e was a wid 
flower gardens and the institute workshops, variety of home-mad ellie nd preserves 
where blacksmithing irpentry, and ther One member of t party is preserved the 
trades are followed others f their way t ment It was al 1 the tabl if twas a 
the sheltered corner by the bank, where f ws 
General Armstrong's grav es, marked by . a , 
: ; Fried chick reser 1 citron, 
b er of Hawaiiar ava at the head and a " , 
. = ; ¢ i Stewed pear 
rock of New Hampshire granite t the foot . 
- ( e P ¢ ne 
a kled f 
and a privileged few were litted to the . 
Sausage Cur 
pretty little ttage — tru a ‘** Japanese in : 
: Omelet, Biackberry m 
terior where Miss Alice M. B n showed 
Fr fs Lett 
. . : I ggs, 
them her miniature Japanese girls and womer oo : a 
rh ed egys Nad 
and bat too, from the two empre aS . . 
; ' Pickled eggs Hot 
royal robe to the two-foot beauty wh i > 
Poached eggs tlot bis 
gowns and head-dresses f each day in the 
Fried potatoes, ( 
week, and t are —S ‘ 
( stew tomat ( te 
Return was made to the Hyg 1 in time for : 
Grape jan Hot " 
the r n dinner; in the aftern many wan : . 
Apple butter Iced t 
dere t Fortress Mor ere t ittle , we 
A € ly Milk 
Post I ry and the ¢ e f the Centurion 
were visited under tl f lance of Dr. Free- Breakfast over, refres l len w 
ind; a t four tw taken for gift f wers, the tr “I to their 
Norfolk, where few rs lat ” ty was trair fall throug ‘ i c rled 
towed t ‘Pp r { gha ,utiful » w f 
sleepers Phere t the vening the nk naint ghing Daw 
lrear es f the Dis Swar n | heer regiments f ‘ ' nies were ft r f 
ess nora a It ntly i by he came¢ f is w n r t 
recitation of Moore'st r and byt shot The whirling w I ‘ t frequ 
ntroduct f what was] t gnated as ntervals by p f the eviatior fa t 
supp o the uf s j This box, w h was ntlyt result 
pr i, however, tol a second vent of t sion classificatior ireless lulged 
box luncheon of Sa lay ewhat wilted by the ant f e seat at Event 
ts patient waiting, and wit! f s cn gestion that the ly fr Bost s} 
r otherwise) intensified. KutA.L. A l leputed to sit t e the hot box to keep it 
P pt stic, and there was tl Sar r 1 ine tive, and was t f 
ertainty that every one w ' eadv for t train was a wie od ts hind t 
breakfast Llowe that n r ttle erence ‘ 
They wer and early M jay morr it noon the western part r the tra 
f | themselves it R gers lle lunct r hye their spec ] rs there w € gt “ting 
von the melancholy war and ul +} he ex ged from e f th P ee 
fair mount try < rennessec wit t er s New York we W t 
sunny skie 1 vistas of valle and h ind Ce ] t Pennsy and M 
ur 1 wel wait t that was delight setts and Nebraska exc} rar ews 
ful in its homely i ty I gt es, gay The Westerners |} the tale of pl 
vitt ‘ f tchin wer | the travel g day hey had s¢ I Satur y 
pr tive railway stat \ I eis mé 1g at had spent S at Cincinnat 
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Carr, Mrs. Henry J., Scranton, Pa. 

Cheney, John Vance, Ln. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 

Churchman, Mrs. F. M, 

Clark, Mrs. W. C., 
Covington 

Countryman, Gratia A., As. Ln. P. I 
apolis, Minn 

Crowell, Emma, Toledo, O. 

Crowell, M. L., Tr. P. L., Toledo, O. 

Crunden, F: M., Ln. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curran, Mrs. Mary H., Ln. P. L., Bangor, Me. 

Currier, T. Franklin, As. Harvard Coll. L., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


, Atlanta, Ga. 
Assoc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chairman L. Assoc., 
Ga 
., Minne- 


Lao., Librarian; 


Trustee 


As., Assistant; Tr., 


Forbes L., 


P., Public ; 


Cutter, C: A., Ln. 
Mass. 

Cutter, W. P., Ln. Dep't 
ington, D. C. 

Danforth, G: F., Ln. Indiana Univ., Blo 
ton, Ind. 

Dawkins, Ophelia, Ln. 
tansburg, S. C. 
Davie, Eleanor E., Harper & Bros., N. Y. City 
Davis, Mary L , Head cataloger Pratt Instituts 

L., Brooklyn. 


Northampton 
f Agriculture, Wash- 
yming- 


Kennedy F. L., 


Spar 


Day, T. J., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 
Denio, H. W., Cataloger State L., Concord, 
N. H. 


Dewey, Melvil, Director State L., Albany, N.Y. 

De Witt, Clinton, Middlesboro, Ky. 

Dickson, Caspar G., Student Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Doren, Electra C., Ln. P. L., Dayton, O. 

Dougherty, Anna R., As. F. L., Philadelphia. 

Dudley, C: R., Ln. City L., Denver Col. 

Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth C., P. L. Commissioner 
Connersville, Ind. 

Eastman, Linda A., As. Ln. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Eastman, W: R., Inspector Pub. Libraries, N 
Y. State L., Albany, N. Y. 

Edwards, Ella M., Ln. Buffalo Hist. Soc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Elkin, Dr. W. S., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga 

Ellis, Leroy J., N. Y. City. 

Elmendorf, H: L., Supt. P. L., Buffalo, N. 

Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L., Buffalo, N. \ 

Emerton, J. H., 194 Clarend: 

Evans, Mrs. Alice G., Ln. F. P 
Ill. 

Fairchild, E. M., Lecturer for Educational 
Church Board, Albany, N. Y 

Fairchild, Mrs. Salome Cutter, Vice-Director 
N. Y. State L. School, Albany, N. Y. 

Faxon, F: W., Manager Lib’y dep't, Boston 
Book Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fellows, Jennie D., As. N.Y. 
N. Y. 

Fisher, Lucy S., Stenographer Young 
L., Atlanta, Ga. 


State L., Albany, 


Men's 


Fletcher, W: I., Ln. Amherst College L., Am- 
herst, Mass. 
Flint, Weston, Ln. P. L., Washington, D.C. 


Foss, Sam Walter, Ln. P. L., Somerville, Mass. 

Fowler, Agnes, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Fowler, Mary, Cataloger Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Francis, Mary, Hartford, Ct. 

Freeman, Marilla W., Ln. P. L. 
City, Ind. 

Friedenwald, Herbert, Supt. ms. dep’t, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Galbreath, C. B., Ln. State L., Columbus, O. 

Gash, Margaret, Applicant Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Gibson, Anne L., Ln. St. Agnes L., N. Y. City. 

Gilbert, Mrs. C. B., Newark, N. J 

Gleason, Celia, As. Ln. P. L., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Univ. L., 


,» Michigan 



























































Glenn, J: M., Direct 

, Baltimore, Md 

Goding, Sarah FE As. Ln. F. I PI ladelphia 

Gould, C. H., Ln. McGill Univ. L., Montrea 
Canada, 

Green, S: S., Ln. F. P. L 

Hackett, Irene A., Ln. \ 
me Bs 

Hafner, Alfred, Bookseller, N. Y. City. 

Haines, Helen I 
mal, N. Y. City. 

Hardgrave, Anne 
Oxford, Miss 

Harris, Julian, Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, 

Hartswick, Howard B., tst As. Ln. State L., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hathaway, Harrison, Tr. P. L 

Hawkes, Emma B., Cataloger U.S 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Hawley, Mary E., Cataloger 
Chicago. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, Ln. James Prender- 
gast F. L., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Heard, Mrs. Eugenie, Supt. Seaboard Air Line 
Free Libraries, State L. Com- 


Soc 


Worcester, Mass. 
M. ¢ \ Brox Kiyn, 


Ln. Univ. of Mississippi, 


Ga 


loledo, O 
Dep’t of 


John Crerar L., 


rravelling i 
missioner, Middleton, Ga. 

Henry, W. E., Ln. State L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Herzog, Alfred C., Ln. F. P. L., Bayonne, 
N. J. 

Hewins, Caroline M., Ln. P. L., Hartford, 
Ct. 

Heydrick, Josephine S., 
port, Ct. 

Hill, Frank P., Ln. F. P. L., Newark, N. J. 

Hill, Mrs. Frank P., Newark, N. J. 

Hills, Mrs. Agnes, Ln. P. L., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hitchler, Theresa, Cataloger N. Y. F. Circulat- 
me L.., M. ¥. Cite. 

Hosmer, James K., Ln. P. L. 
Minn. 

Humphreys, Florence G., As. F. L. 
phia, Pa. 

Hutchins, F. A., Sec’y Wisconsin F. L. C 
mission, Madison, Wis 

Jacobs, Elizabeth A., As. Ln. P. L., Utica, N. Y 

Jaquith, Mrs. O. B., Ln. Norman Williams P 
L., Woodstock, Vt. 

Jarnagin, Hetty S., As. Ln. Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Jessup, Jennie B., Ex-Ln. P. L., La Porte, Ind. 

Jones, Ada Alice, Head Cataloger N. Y. State 
L., Albany, N. Y. 

Jones, D. S., General travelling agent, Colum- 
bian Book Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jones, Darwin, Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jones, Gardner M., Ln. P. L., Salem, Mass. 

Jones, Olive B., Ln. Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Kates, Clarence S., Tr. F. L., Philadelphia. 

Kelley, W. M., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kelso, Tessa L., with Baker & Taylor Co., N 
Y. City. 

Keogh, Andrew, Chicago. 

Lane, W: C., Ln. Harvard Coll. L., 
Mass. 

Leipziger, H: M., Tr. Aguilar F. L., N. Y. City. 

Leipziger, Pauline, Ln. Aguilar F. L., N. Y. 
City. 


Ln. Pequot L., South- 


Minneapolis, 
Philadel- 


Me 


Cambridge, 





ATTENDANCE REGISTEK 


New Mercantile L. As- 


» Managing ed. Library Jour- 


icke, Ernst, Kookseller, N. Y. ¢ 


nee Athena 


I nard, Grace I As. Prov 
Providence, R 
Mary B., La. F. L 


Lindsay Evanston, lll 


Little, G: T., Ln. Bowdoin Coll. L., Brunswick 
Me 
Locke, Robinson as. P. I Toledo, O 


Ln. Br m 


Lord, Isabel Ely, Mawr Coll. I 
Bryn Mawr, P 

McCullough, Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Logansport 
Ind. 


McIntosh, Sadie, As. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


Ln. Lawson McGhee l| 


McMahon, Joseph H., Director Catholic F. Cir 
culating L., N. Y. City. 

McMillan, Jessie, Ln. Minneapolis Athenxur 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

McPherson, ]. H., Prof. Univ. of Georgia 
Athens, Ga 

Mann, B: Pickman, Bibliographer, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


Mann, Mrs. B: Pickman, Washington. D. C. 
Martin, T. H., Tr. Carnegie I Atlanta 
Mayo, Rev. A. D., 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mead, Annie M., As. Ln. Lewis Institute 
Chicago, 
Mery, Sophia, As. Ln. P. L., T 
Metcalf, Anna, Reference Ln., Brown Univ. L. 
Providence, R. I. 
Meyer, A. A., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga 
Mitchell, E. M., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 
fontgomery, Thomas L., Ln. Wagner F. In- 
stitute of Science, Tr. F. L., Philadelphia 
Nolan, E. J., Ln. Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia. 
Nutting, J. R., Tr. Carnegie | 
Oakley, Minnie M., As. Ln. 
Soc., Madison, Wis 
Oddie, Sarah S., Cataloger P. L., N. Y. City. 
Olcott, Frances ]., Children’s dep’t Carnegie 
L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(ra. 


edo, O 


, Atlanta, Ga 
Wis. State Hist. 


Parker, Mary C., Ln. P. L., Elyria, O 

Parsons, John, Ln. P. ! Denver, Col. 

Patten, Katharine, As. P. I Minneapolis 
Minn. 


Paxon, F. J., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Peckham, G: W., Ln. P. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Peoples, W. T., Ln. Mercantile L., N. Y. City. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., As. Ln. Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Pierce, Margaret G., As. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Plummer, Mary W., Ln. Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. 

Prentiss, Jennette R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prentiss, Mary M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prescott, Harriet B., Cataloger Columbia Univ, 
xe aoe Be Gee 

Putnam, Herbert, 
ington, D. C 

Rankin, Julia T., Student Pratt 
brary School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reamer, C. D., Fenton Metallic Mfg. Ce 
town, N. Y 

Reed, Mrs. Lina Brown, As. P. L 
Minn 

Richardson, Ernest C., Ln. 
Princeton, N. ]. 

Ridgway, Edith, Cataloger I 


Ln. L. of Congress, Wash- 
Institute Li- 
James- 
Minneapolis 


Princeton Univ. I 


L., Philadelphia 








Rion, Margaret H., Ln. S. C. Coll. L., Colum- 
bia, S. C. 
Rose, Jessse ]., Ln. State L., Springfield, Il. 


Sanders, Mrs. Minerva A., Ln. F. P. L., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 

Scott, F. M., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Scott, Mrs. Winfield, Delegate F. P. L. Assoc., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Sharp, Katharine L., Ln. Univ. of Ill., Cham- 
paign, Il. 
Slaton, W. M., Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 


Smith, Alex. L., Tr. P. L., Toledo, O. 

Smith, Mrs. Alex. L., Toledo, O. 

Smith, Bessie S., Ln. Harlem L., N. Y. City. 

Smith, Burton, Tr. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Smythe, Elizabeth H.. As. State L., Columbus, 
QO. 


Soule, C: C., Tr. P. L., Brookline, Mass. 

Stearns, Miss L. E,, Ln. Wisconsin F. L. Com 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Steiner, Bernard C., Ln. Enoch Pratt F. | 


Baltimore, Md. 
Stewart, Rose G., Cataloger F. L., Philadelphia. 
Stikeman, George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stikeman, Mrs. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stillman, Mary L., Supt. Circulating dep't P. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Taylor, E. E. L., Library Bureau, Washington, 
~ ¢, 
Teggart, F: J:, Lo 
Francisco, Cal 
Thayer, Maud, As. State L., Springfield, Ill. 
Thomson, Frances D., Applicant Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn. 
Thomson, John, Ln. F. L., Philadelphia. 


Mechanics’ Institute, San 


ATLANTA CONFERENCE. 





Men 


ritcomb, Mary L., Cataloger Goodrich 
rial L., Newport, Vt.; State Library Com- 
missioner, Rutland, Vt 
robitt, Edith T., Ln. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 
Tompkins, Havilene, Ln. Neblitt F. I 
ville, S. C. 
Toner, Mrs. J. 
furner, Mrs. ]. 
Louis, Mo. 
Underhill, Caroline M., Ln. P. L., Utica, N. Y. 
Upton, Mary H., Classifier University of Pa 
Philadelphia. 
Van Duzee, EF. P 
Be 
Van Hoevenberg, 
Stamford, Ct. 
Wait, Marie F., Cataloger P. L., N. Y. City. 
Wallace, Anne, Ln. Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 
Webb, W. R., Principal Webb School, Bell- 
buckle, Tenn. 
Weber, Mrs. Jessie P., Ln. 
L., Springfield, Ill. 
Wellman, Hiller C., Ln. P. L., Brookline, Mass 
Whitney, James L., Acting Ln. P. L., Boston 
Mass. 

Wiley, Edwin, Ln 
Tenn. 

Wilson, Sarah, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wire, G: E., Deputy Ln. Worcester Co. 
L., Worcester, Mass. 

Wood, Mrs. Robert, Lowell, Mass. 

Woodruff, Eleanor B., Reference Ln. 
stitute L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wyche, Benjamin, Ln. Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Wyer, J. I. jr., 
coln, Neb. 


., (sreen- 


I., Kaukauna, Wis. 
]., 5237 Washington ave., St 


Grosvenor I buffalo 


Ln. 


Elizabeth, Ln. Ferguson | 


Illinois State Hist. 


Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 


La w 


Pratt In- 


Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 


Ln. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES. 


Burcau, Bost 


A. L. A. Publishing Section. 


Thwaites, R. G., Sec’y and Supt. State Hist. 
Soc., Madison, Wis. 
By Nina E, Browne, Acgtstrar; Librarian of Library 
BY POSITION AND SEX, 

Men. Women. Total 
rrustees and commissioners. 22 6 28 
Ce HR ccccccsceses $9 45 98 
pS Pee ann 5 40 45 

Library Bureau, booksellers, 
educators, etc .......... 10 1¢ 
Library students............ I ; 4 
Others,...... eeeececceseees 9 15 27 
100 rm 215 
Deduct those counted.... I 2 3 
99 Ir 215 

BY GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS. 

9 of the 9 No, Atlantic states sent........ 100 
j ‘ So. Atlantic states “* ....00.- 42 
5 . 8 Gulf states : vawnaae (ae 
7 ‘* 8 Lake states e ese @ 
2 ‘* 8 Mountain states aT ene 4 
I . 8 Pacific states - apneneel 2 
Canada Oe peeences I 


Potal 





BY STATES 

Me 2| Tenn... 4 
Be Mivecees 1| Ky I 
Vt. . 2/0... 15 
I 6 chs 6 ek ied 18 | Ind... ..cceesess ) 
SS Saree Yt oe 12 
ee 0 8 
* 44| Minn. f 
Ms Joos DEMS caccthetaebanr I 
ree 18 | Mo. 4 
Md... 2| Neb 2 
ss je a 2 
Wy Mtaceveeséesees 971CaL... 2 
Ga. 28 | Canada I 
I dak 2 

Dives cedée seasons I Total. 216 
Mls Nwe:cbendseens 3 
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General Office and Works, JAMEST OWN, N. Y. 
STEEL LIBRARY STACKS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. , \ 
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THE AMERICAN News COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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(} account of a large increase in the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 
try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 
PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF : 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


(LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS.) 


~ 812 Broadway, New York. 
> 2 *® 


The increasing volume of business which we are doing with the libraries of the country has 
led us to establish a special 


| Se LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 1a 


under the personal supervision of the principals of the firn 1 order to make our service still 
more efficient. 

You are invited to take advantage of the experience gained during the past, the knowledge 
of the books wanted by libraries and the facilities for procuring rare and out-of-the-way books 
as well as sets of serials, and the latest fresh from the press publications from all parts of the 
world. 


Orders are filled in the shortest possible time through our London, Paris, and Leipzig offices, 
or by direct mail whenever desired. 

Binding done abroad in good library style at very low prices. 

Periodicals supplied at lower rates than mail copies can be furnished by the publishers 
themselves, in better shape for ultimate binding, complete files with index and ttle 

We have special facilities to procure Spanish books and carry in stock the best modern 
novels. 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
_ _ MOUNTER. 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub 
stitute for mucilage. Fora hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount, 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 






<2 ee ee ee cee 2 et ee 


(PATENTED 








SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


A 3-02, jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 HKighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., U. %. A, 





London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CoO.., 
Dublishers, Booksellers, Art Dealers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 257 5th Avenue, New York. 

BOOK S.—We are desirous to bid on the lists of Books and Periodicals for your Library. Our discounts are liber: 
Our facilities for handling large orders are unexcelled 

ABT .—Library and School-room Decorations. Picrures anp Ca 

THE CUMULATIVE INDEX. 4 complete key to all the leading Pe licals of America and Europe 
No Library is complete without it 


THE ST. NICHOLAS INDEX.—A key to St. Vicholas from Volume I. to i899. The same plan and ar- 


rangement as the Cumulative Index 
Send for Circul f ri ‘nd Avading 


THE HELMAN- TAYLOR ‘CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


Books for Libraries. 


\ ’E make a specialty of Library business and offer an efficient and experienced service, prompt- 








est filling of orders, with prices based on our wholesale buying in the chief American 
book market. We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST OF 2s00 VOLS., carefully selected 
and classified, a representative, unbiased colleciion. 
Large libraries will be interested in our Fall and Spring Clearance Catalogs (real bargains, 
overstock of current books). 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., “"°'sodkbeaters, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth pens New York. 
TO PUBLIC lL, IBRARIES AND COLLECTORS. 


Remarkable Collections Offered by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., London, England. 


1. BIBLES, NEW TESTAMENTS, Etc., illustrating the Development of the Text of the 
Bible by over 1000 Editions in about 250 Languages 
EARLY ENGLISH NEW ‘TESTAMENTS, BIBLES, , illustrating William Tin- 
dale and his work as Translator and Martyr 
SERIES OF THE GREAT BIBLE as issued under Thomas Cromwell and Archbishoy 
4 EARLY. EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS of ** De Imitatione Christi" of Thomas a 


CRUIKSHANKIANA: a most extensive and valuable collection, including all the greatest 


rarities 


Pull particulars from H, SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


CABie ADDRESS, BOOKMEN, LONDON 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection 


4 Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





We make a spectalty of the correct arranging and lettering of werks in 


Soreign languages 
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> Library Department 3 
; : 
=A. C. McCLURG & CO.,3 
3 = = te 5 3 
° « 
: a CHICKGO...< $ 
+ ° 
° : :' ; ;, , 4 
a ( UR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the requirements of @ 
3 PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, SCHOOL, and CLUB LIBRARIES, : 
3 and every endeavor is made to fill all orders completely and promptly and with the 
greatest care. 
; Our stock of STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS is unusually large and com- 
3 plete, and we are therefore in an exceptionally good position to meet promptly and satis- 
@ factorily the wants of libraries 
We are continually receiving from our agent in London large consignments of FOR- 
EIGN BOOKS—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of print, or which 
@ for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSSOOS SOSH SOSO OOOO OOOOOOOSD 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. r 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
miss?on usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
= business oe naan covers more than half a century. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMEN| 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRI 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Pertodical 
ind Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


See SOSOOOOOSS OO96990O O08 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us and, when possible, to visit u 
and make use of the facilities of our store and Library Department in making their 
selection of books. 

> 
; 





TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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EM. TERQUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 
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PARIS. 
French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 
terms. | libraries offered en dloc before auction. 
Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 
Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 
Estimates given on application on al! orders. references in almost every city in the United States. 
The “ Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise"’ mailed free | Correspondenceand trial orders solicited. Smallor large 
moathly as well as catalogues of second-hand book-| shipments every week either: direct or through his 
dealers of every nD. agent in New York. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tue Book Buyer, a monthly magnene devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


Wales’ Improved Bookbinding Magazines. | ~ wm 


(Pat. in U. 8., June 7, 1898. Proteeted in Canada) ae + See published, se pee 
: 7 ; per copy depending upon its market value, 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand 





I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 


Is the strongest system for lacing in like query with list of wants will be met by 
ee a prompt and business-like reply. 





Library, School, and any other Book, 
thereby securing an indestructible A. S. CLARK, 
SPRING BACK. I will warrant it 174 Fulton pe, apatee Paul's), N. ¥. ay 


aematest ‘epalbadumupien ae 'U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


and in order that you may test it 





E A SPECIALTY. 
will bind one 12mo vol. for your Li- Largest Stock in Existence. 


brary if you will send postage for its W. H. LOWDERMILK & Co.. 


return. sgne-6 P Street, _ Wasttaghne, D. C. 
i is solicited f our 
& trial lot is solicite rom y SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Library. : Segubenaapenone 


A you NG WOM AN, “who has had | a year's 

training in library work, including a session at the 

J. RUFUS WALES, Wisconsin Summer School of Librar ience, wishes a 
position as assistant inalibrary. Ad ress G B., Liprary 


40 Shawmut Ave., MARLBORO’, MASS. | jovena: 
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KDW. G. ALLEN'S 
London Gaencp for Mmerican Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
FOUNDED IN 1856 


PPOINTED London Agency for the Libraries of the United States and 
Dominion Governments, and for Several First-class Public and Uni 
versity Libraries of America. 
Relations long existing with all the Booksellers and Publishers of Great 
Britain facilitate the prompt execution of orders for Books, Periodicals, and 


Scientific Serials, with their continuations. 


Scarce Books Found. 





Sets Made Up. 





Binding of Every Class. 





‘We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to 
the interests of his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we 
found that the immense Congressional Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's 
London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging to the Universities and Colleges in 
the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we have heard fron 
the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which 
their orders were always filled. 

‘*We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, 
to which these presents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency 
for replenishing their Libraries with English Books. PRESIDENT WELCH, /owa State Agri- 
cultural College. 

‘*No better endorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries 
that continue to use it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old 
and made new patrons. The very large business built up demands only a small commission. 
A library can safely entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates 
and feel sure that it is not making a mistake."—MELVIL Dewey, State Library, New York. 


EDW. G. ALLEN’S AMERICAN LIBRARY AGENCY, 
28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Member American Library Association. SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS, 
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GUSTAV E. STECHERT. 


ALFRED HAFNER. 


G. E. STECHERT 


is the only Importer in 
LONDON : ° 
PARIS: ; 
LEIPZIG : ° . 


America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at : 
2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 


- 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker and with less 
trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European 


Agents, a trial order will convince. 


The following is a partial list of Sets of Periodicals and Works now on hand 


(prices upon 


The Academy. Vols. 1-42, 1869-92. Bound in cloth. | 

American Journ@i of Wathematics. Vols. 
12-18, 1889-97, and Index to Vols. 1-10. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, 
Vols. 1-48, 1819-1869. Half sheep 

Anmpaien des Deutschen RKeiches, 
1894. a7 vols. Half cloth. 

Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 34 and | 
4th series, 1841-1873, bound. Half morocco. 

Anmales du “iusce et de Ecole Moderne | 
des Beaux-Arts, 20 vols., 1801-10, bound. Half 
morocco. 

Annals of Philosophy. 26 vols., 1813-25, bound 

Aapuatire de Association pour lencou- 
ragement des Ktudes Grecquesen France. 
18 vols., 1868-1885, unbound. 

Aneuatire de Legisiation Etrangere. 
1-23, 1870-93, bound. Half morocco. 

Archiv f. Amatomie u. Physielogie, 
Anatom. u. Physiol. Abth., 1877-1895. 
38 vols., bound. Half morocco 

Assoctation Francaise pour PAvancement 
des Sciences: Comptes-rendus, 1872-89. 
23 vols. Cloth | 

Astor Library Oatalogue. 
bound. Half morocco. 

Astronomical Journal. By B. A.Govurn. Vols. 1. 
to VI., 1849-61. Cloth. 

Berg- u. HMuettenmeennische Zeitung. 
Vears 1-45, 1842-86. Half calf. 

Bescherelle, Nouveau Dictionnaire Na- 
tional ou Dict. universel de ia langue 
fre. 4 vols., bound. Half morocco. 

Bollettine del Club Alpine Italiano. Com- 
plete set with all supplements and indexes, 1865-1897. 
Bulletin del) Academie Koyale des setences, 
des lettres et des SMenux-Arts de Bel- 

Zique, 1881-1893. 26vols. Half morocco 

Oentralblatt fuer Bakteriologie uud Para- 
sitemnkunmde. Vols. 1-24, 1887-1898. Half morocco 
and paper 

Centralbiatt fuer Physiologie. 
1887-94. Half morocco and paper. 

The Contemporary Heview. 
1894. Half morocco 

Cornhill Magazine. Vols. 1-46, 1860-1882 

Cuvier, Geo., Le Regne animal. 
Half morocco. 

Dictionnaire de ia 
lecture. Including supplements. 
Half morocco 

Encyclopeedte der Naturwissenschafien, 
Vols. 1-39, 1881-99. Half morocca, 

English Historical Review. 
6. Half morocco. 


1868- 


Vols. 


s vols., 1857-66, 


Vols. 1-8, 


Vols. 1-61, 1865- 
Half cf 


20 vols. 


Conversation et de la 
ax vols., 1878 


Vols. 1-11, 1886- 


application) : 


Filegende Biactter. 
morocco. 

Die Graphischen Kuenste. 
Bound in 8 vols. Half morocco. 
Bistotre de Academie des Inscriptions. 

Vols. 1-43, 1717-1786. Calf 

Histoire de l’Academie Royale des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, Vols. 1-51, 173% 
1809, bound in calf. 

Jahrbuecher f. d. Dogmatik des 
room. u. deutech Privatrechts, 
82. Bound in 1:0 vols. Half caif 

Jahrbuecher f. Natlonualoekonomie ua. 
Statistik. Vols. 1-63, 1863-94, unbound. 

Jahresbericht ueber d. Fortschritte d. 
klass. Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Bur- 
stan, 1873-1895. 85 vols. bound in 22, and 1 sup- 

lement vol., 1876-94, and 7 vols. Bibl. philol. classica 
ialf morocco. 

Jahresbericht ua. d. Fortschritte der 
Chemie, 1847-1890, and Registers 47-76. 
Half cloth. 

Jahresberiéht u. d. Fortschritte der Thier- 
chemie. Vols. 1-25, 1871-95, and 2 Registers, 1-20 
Half morocco. 

Journal of Franklin Institute, 1828-1869. 
Half morocco. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic society. rst 
Series, vols. 1-20; 2d Series, 1-26, 1834-1894 Half 
morocco and unbound. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of Lon- 

om. Vols. 1-58, 1838-95, 1 Jubilee vol., 1885, and 2 
Indexes. Half morocco. 

La Place, Mecanique Celeste. Trans. by Bow- 
ditch. 4 vols., 1829-39. Half morocco, beautiful copy 

Library Chronicle, 1884-88. bound in 
5. Cloth. 

Mathema'tische ASnnalen begr. von Clebsch 
u. Neum-un. Vols. 1-46, 1869-95. Half morocco 

Memoirs of the National Academy of Sci- 
emees. Vols. 1-7, 1866-95, cloth and unbound 

Monthly Microscopical Journa!. 1869- 
1877. 18 vols. in half calf, continued by Journal of 
Royal Microscopic Society, 1878-1892; 15 vols., 1869- 
1892. 33 vols. Half calf 

New York Journal of “tedicine. New series, 
vols. 1-16, 3d ser., 1-8, 1848-1860, Half morocco. 

New Work Medical Journal. Vols. 1-46, 1865- 
1885. Half morocco 

Nuova Antologia di Sctemze, Lettre ed. 
Arti. Vols. 1-144, 1866-1895, bound and unbound. 

Petermania’s Milttheliumgen, 1855-1892, 
and Supplements 1-222, 1863-92 loth 

Philologus;: Zeitschrift f. d. class. Alter- 
tam. Vols. 1-56 and 6 supplements, 1846-97, bound 
Half morocco, new 


Vols. bound Half 


I-10}, 


Years 1-17, 1879-94 


heut. 
1854- 


6 vols 





G. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, New York. 








